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THE GREAT 

MOUNTAINS AND FORESTS 

OF SOUTH AMERICA 

INTRODUCTION 

This book is a sequel to " The Oroat Deserts and Forests 
of North America," and was originally intended to form 
B Becond part to that work ; but on the advice of the 
publishers it vas reserved and amplified to make a 
second book. It may not be out of place to mention 
that the two works do not exhaust my notes of travel 
and observation in America. A lai^ portion of the 
northern half of that conUnent, over which my range 
has extended, including the whole of British Nor^ 
America, has not yet been dealt with. Personally, I 
should have preferred keepii^ to my original intention 
of treating the whole subject in one work ; but it 
was not posuble to do it in a ^gle volume, and an un- 
known author, on a first appearance, finds it best to 
limit hiuiself to one. It remains with the reading public 
to deride whether or not there is to be a third book. 
I hope that this will not be the last, for now that I am 
no longer able to wander over the earth's surface I take 
great pleasure in going over the ground anew on paper 
— fighting my battles over anew, as it were; and if 
those who take up this book find only half the pleasiure 
in reaiMi^ that I have experienced in writing it, I shall be 
a proud and happy author. 
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2 MOUNTAINS AND FORESTS OF AMERICA 

As vas remarked in the former book, nay experiences 
in America cover a period of more than thirty years. 
The emoke of the Civil War was still hanging luridly 
over the United States when I first set foot on American 
soil, and it is but six or seven years since I shed the tear 
of farewell to a country I have learned to love aa my own 
dear motherland. Most of that long period was passed 
on the northern portion of the continent; nevertheless 
my travels in the southern portion were considerable, and 
it is of the latter that this work solely treats. Those who 
have read my " Great Deserts and Forests " know that my 
business in the States was that of a peddler, or rather, 
travelling huckster, wandering on the outskirts of Uie 
settled country that I might supply the isolated fanners 
and ranchmen, &c., with the many small necessaries and 
comforts of their wild life. The love of Nature and ad- 
venture, however, was too strong within me to bind me 
uninterruptedly to this life, and I often wandered into the 
wildest and most scantily populated districts of the West 
and of the North. The pelts, and especially the collections 
of rare birds and animals, which I collected during these 
expeditions were not without a considerable value from a 
conunercial point of view (though I greatly r^etted the 
oecesuty which compelled me to part with them), and 
often procured me the means of making fresh expeditions 
when my profits as a trader fell off. It was this last con- 
sideration that was responable for taking me to South 
America. I had long been seeking an excuse for vimting 
that glorious country, yet hesitated, on grounds of duty, to 
g^ve up a certain means of livelihood to take to a life of 
aimless wandering. However, men's minds gravitate as 
surely as other things, and where an excuse is wanted one 
is sure to present itself. So when, after long t.>i;nTring it 
over, it seemed to me probable that I could cover the 
expense of my journey by the sale of the collections made 
in the course of it, I soon decided that to South America 
I would go. I do not say thai I have ever regretted 
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INTRODUCTION 3 

making that series of wanderings I am about to narrate ; 
but I certainly made a woeful miscalculation as to the 
value of the collections I found it possible to make, though 
in this matter I was the victim of persistent ill-luck, 
bung several valuable collections by accident, as I had 
previously done in the Korth ; a circumstance that those 
readers who have followed my fortunes in the States will 
[vobably recollect. 

Ost«nsibly my journey to the South was to study 
bird-life and to m^e as complete a collection of speci- 
meuB BB possible. A secondiuy object was to ascertain 
if the many stories of monstrous serpents found in the 
remote Brazilian forests had any truth in them. I had 
some minor objects in mind; but these will appear in 
the course of my narrative. Aa a matter of fact the real 
object of these travels was to gratify that intense longing 
to viflit remote and little-known spots on the earth which 
was the first cause of my choosing a wandering life, and 
which I could no more overcome than the sun can fail to 
give light and heat — a natural feature, or fuling, which 
would still be the guiding principle of my life were I not 
incapable of following it longer. For, it may interest my 
readers to know, always a cripple since the days of my 
boyhood, it has astonished my friends that I have proved 
capable of living the adventurous life of my choice ; but 
now, as the result of a second severe accident, I am a 
mere wreck, and have had to abandon my beloved forests 
and prairies for the remnant of this life. I say " this life," 
for I still comfort myself with the Indian idea of " a happy 
hunting-ground " in the future. Surely if this world is 
so wonderful and so beautiful, that which is to come 
cwmot be less so. The Great Spirit cannot fail to be 
marvellously skilful in all His works; and, as Victor 
Hugo has swd, " this world is evidently but the vestibule 
to a greater." 

I am not following quite the same plan in this work 
Uiat I marked out for my guidance in the first book 
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MOUNTAINS AND FORESTS OF AMERICA 

teaerts and Forests of North America "), viz. that of 
pug out as much as possible my personal adrentureB. 
'the opinion of a gentleman well qualified to judge, 
iself an American traveller and a writer of experience, 
lade a mistake in supposing that my Natural History 
tes were the most valuable part of my work. There- 
D, though I still give my notes of animal and vegetable 
I m the hope that they may have somethii^ of interest 
lerally, if not of value, this book is somewhat more, 
ihink, of a connected narrative of travel and personal 
perience than the former. Not of adventure, mind, 
lave had to face dangers, truly, and have occasionally 
md myself in trying situations ; but they are dangers 
d trials of the ordinary sort, such as are inseparable 
>m the experiences of eJl travellers in wild countries. 

It was in the year 1884 that I first saw the southern 
M of America, aiid I went straight to Brazil. This was 
nng to the difficulties of transport, which, I concluded 
ter much thought, would preclude my following my 
orth American plan of using a horse-van and mules, 
resolved that my first journey should be a boat voyage 
1 the Amazon and its tributaries. Some sort of con- 
iyance was an absolute necessary to me, because, having 
use irons, it was impossible for me to exert myself in 
liking long distances like an ordinary man. I therefore 
irchased a fishing-boat at Para, had her towed to 
bydos, where extensive alterations and fittings were 
rried out, and the craft stored with what I calculated 
)uld be sufficient food and necessaries for four or five 
irsons for six months. The four or five persons, hew- 
er, could not be procured. This was the minimiun 
imher which I thought was sufficient for her crew ; but 
' man would take service with me when they learned 
lere I intended to go, and what I wished to do. In 
;t they seemed to look upon me as "an English 
ulman," not an unusual character for my countrymen 
bear when abroad. Then a great difficulty was that 
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INTRODUCTION 5 

it was necessary for my crew to have at least some 
sUght knowledge of tlie English langu^e, for I am no 
lii^ist. And I think I did myself no good in the 
opinion of the superstitious fishermen by changing the 
nune of the boat. Of course she was a Santa: all 
fialui^-boats (and I might almost write all others) bear 
that prefix. I remember an irreverent Yankee skipper 
saying to a man one day : " You call that rotten old tub 
the Mother 0/ Qod, and think that un't blasphemy ! Why, 
she makes a gallon of water an hour, and 111 bet you 
ten dollars that her bottom drops out before next Good 
Friday." However, a Santa Maria not suiting my taste, I 
called her the Fvrefiy. The Creeper, or the Tortoite, I soon 
found out, would have been a more appropriate name. 
As for crew, I had to dance back to Para to find them, 
and after much trouble I engi^ed two aaUors, a Brazilian 
and a Venezuelan, who came to me with terrible characters 
— characters which I did not seek, but which were forced 
on me by several skippers who knew the men. I was 
assured that they were two murderous scoundrels, who 
would surely cut my throat on the first opportunity. 
But I was in this fix : that I must either accept their 
services or abandon my proposed journey. No risk 
would have induced me to take the latter alternative : so 
the two men became my as^tants ; and I need not delay 
to say that from the day of their entering on their 
engagement till that of our parting I never had the 
slightest trouble with them ; nor did so much as a sharp 
word pass between us. They were, no doubt, men who 
had led a wild and vicious Ufe ; but while with me they 
worked hard, and their behaviour was faultless. I had 
^li'eady seen so much of rough characters in the States 
as to have become used to their ways and tricks, 
and it would take a very monstrous vilUdn to cause ma 
much anxiety. I hope I shall not shook any person's 
righteous susceptibility by saying it, but really, most 
of these American rascals have traits that I cannot. 
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6 MOUNTAINS AND FORESTS OF AMERICA 

help admiring, and they appear to me seldom to be such 
mean rogues as one finds in the great cities of Europe. 
At all events I have personally do cause to oomplwn of 
them ; and, as I have mentioned in my former book, I 
have often received great kindness from men who would 
be accounted notorious criminals in long civilised 
countries. While detesting the crimes of such men, I 
have felt that they, perhaps, need kindness of treatment 
and forbearance as much as those who have not fallen. 
That has been the line of conduct I have followed r^ard- 
ing them, with the result that I have never suffered evil 
at their hands, and have always succeeded in leading 
them when they certainly could never have been driven. 
The two sailors I have alluded to were both over 
thirty years of age ; and, while far from being ill-looking 
men, showed in theu" faces the results of wild and riotous 
living. They were named Joseph Najaa and Geoige 
Maccara, but they are generally referred to in this 
account of my journey as Joseph the Brazilian and 
George the Venezuelan. Both were experienced seamen, 
and were particularly skilful in the management of the 
boat, having spent their early days as fishermen. Of the 
boat itself I cannot say anything that is favourable, but 
she was the best my means admitted of my obtain- 
ing. She was partially decked, with a single mast, and 
answered the helm with a most exasperating degree 
of uncertainty. When loaded with over two tons of 
provisions and stores she drew about three feet of 
water ; and as this was too great a draught to permit of 
her near approach to the banks of shallow rivers, it 
became necessary to have a small boat of some kind. I 
mjrself made a canoe capable of contfuning two men, 
having learned the art of bark-canoe making i 
This canoe caused no small degree of curios 
the water-side men at Obydos. It is Strang* 
canoe seems to have never been very prevale 
the aborigines of South America though so la 
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INTRODUCTION 7 

in the northern division of the continent; indeed it 
seems to hare been quite unknown to the Brazilian 
Indians, as also to th<»e of Peru, Chili, and the coast- 
line generally, although " woodakins," a kind of a bark 
canoe, are used by the Indians of Guiana. When travel- 
ling, the Indians invariably swim the broadest rivers they 
come to, without any other support than, perhaps, a 
sm^ 1(^ of wood, if the stream should be strong. 

I had many improvements made in the fittings of the 
Pifffiy, including a small deck-house aft, intended as a 
sleeping-place in bad weather, and tarpauling awnings to 
protect the entire boat and stores irom heavy rain. To as 
Car as posrible make up for the weakness of the crew I 
took four large dogs with me, two of which were powerful 
and fierce animals, a kind of wolf-hound, which I pro- 
cured in the United States. These dogs were invaluable 
for watching purposes, as they detected the approach of 
strangers more readily than a human watch, especially at 
night ; and no savage dared approach the boat when 
these dc^ were loose. The saving of strength obtained 
by using these dogs was incalculable in so small a party 
as ours; for after a long day of poling, or rowing, we 
could safely anchor in mid-stream and retire to a night 
of much-needed rest, leaving the work of watching 
entirely to the d<^, who made so violent a barking if 
another boat happened to pass, even at a considerable 
dutance, that we were sure to be aroused. 

Towards the close of July the boat was ready to 
start on the first journey. This season is conudered mid- 
winter by the people of Obydos ; but winter in the Amazon 
Valley is not to be confounded with the wet season, which 
appears to be the spring time. However, the' seasons 
seemed to me not to be so decidedly marked as in other 
pEUts of Tropical America that I visited ; and we had con- 
siderable variation of weather, as will be presently seen. 
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Ab I could not speak a dozen words of the Portuguese ^"T^ » ' 

langui^e I had to trust to a person who acted as inter- „' ■^'•a^s^ 

preter, at first, and to my men subsequently, for such in- .,**^ ^ ,~" 

formation as I desired before starting on my journey. ^*» ' 

There was plenty of traffic on the Amazon, which I ' V »:; ^ 

understood to be carried on for many hundred miles ^*'^.:^,'^ 

above Obydos ; but information about the tributaries of ' ^ j,.. "^ ^ 

that great river was remarkably meagra Obydos is '^r*-. _~^ 
situated on the northern bank of the Amazon, near the 
mouth of the Trombetas, which I was anxious to explore ; 
yet the inhabitants knew scarcely more about it than 

they might be expected to do of some obscure river in .^ 

the heart of Africa. The source was known to be in the '^ * »^ 

Tumucuraque Mountains on the borders of Guiana, and '^jj *".i 

to be one of some half-a-dozen streams any one of which v^ _ 
seemed to have about an equal claim to be considered 
the actual source. The Trombetas was said to run 
throi^h a dense forest, and to afford an uninterrupted 

route into the interior; but no one could be found who ''^j^ - * 

had ascended it farther than some thirty or forty leagues. [^.^ ' . 

Round about Obydos, and the mouth of the Trom- '■•^■^" 

betas, the country looks quite flat, and there are a j'*i^ -^ 

greater number of extensive clearings than I noticed at f^. " , 

most other towns on the river's bank; but as we as- ! *^^^ 

cended the river I discovered that these clearii^ did 't^^ -, _ 

not extend to any great distance inland. The current of i^ * ->^. 

the river was sluggish, indicating that it flowed through * « ^ - 

a level country ; and it was wider some miles up than at ■ * ^ 
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CHAPTER I 

A TRIP VP THE TROMBBTAS 

As I could not speak a dozen words of the Portuguese 
language I had to trust to a person who acted as inter- 
p'oter, at first, and to mj men subsequently, for such in- 
formation Bs I desired before starting on my journey. 
There was plenty of traffic on the Amazon, which I 
understood to be carried on for many hundred miles 
above Obydos; but information about the tributaries of 
that great river was remarkably meagre. Obydos is 
situated on the northern bank of the Amazon, near the 
mouth of the Trombetas, which I was anxious to explore ; 
yet the inhabitants knew scarcely more about it than 
they might be expected to do of some obscure river in 
the heart of AMca. The source was known to be in the 
Tumucuraque Mountains on the borders of Guiana, and 
to be one of some half-a-dozen streams any one of which 
seemed to have about ao equal claim to be considered 
the actual source. The Trombetas was said to run 
through a dense forest, and to afford an uninterrupted 
route into the interior ; but no one could be found who 
had ascended it farther than some thirty or forty leagues. 
Round about Obydos, and the mouth of the Trom- 
betas, the country looks quite flat, and there are a 
greater number of extensive clearings than I noticed at 
most other towns on the river's bank; but as we as- 
cended the river I discovered that these clearings did 
not extend to any great distance inland. The current of 
the river was slu^ish, indicating that it flowed through 
a level country ; and it was wider some miles up than at 
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A TRIP UP THE TROMBETAI 

the mouth. There was a hght, south-eas 
blowing rather fitfully on the day of our s 
hoisted the sul ; but our progress was very 
we worked hard at the oars as well, and I b 
that the crew was too weak-handed to woi 
Fortunately the men were cheerful and wi 
worked myself as hard as either of them ; i 
about fourteen hours' severe exertion, we la; 
night, about forty miles, as I calculated, fron 
of the river. There were several islets at thi 
the lee of one of which we made the boat f 
so thickly wooded that we could not land i 
cleared a passage with the tae. Just beloi 
the river was half a mile wide and twenty fet 
a muddy bottom. Both banks were thic 
many taJl trees growing in the water ; and 
up we bad passed several fazendas, or fam 
what looked like small Indian hamlets ; but 
attempt to land anywhere, tmd did not see 
any attention, which was, perhaps, not s 
there were several boats navigatii^ this part 
ut none BO large as ours. 

The night was cool, almost sharp, and \ 
) make a large fire on the islet where we 
repare some hot cocoa. A fire is always i 
ever more so than when camping out ii 
■ildemess ; and its effect on my two men w 
y their bursting into a lively seamen's song 
lazes shot up straight into the still night : 
ostrils were gratified by the delicious oc 
teaming cocoa and frizzling pork, while t 
artook of the general comfort, sitting witl 
Imost amoi^ the glowing wood embers, 
plendid night, with one of the clearest 
emember to have seen, and not a breath o 
et so cool, that, notwithstanding the lat 
Qclined to suspect a touch of frost. Howev 
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10 MOUNTAINS AND FORESTS OF AMERICA 
daybreak a breeze set in, and the sky rapidly became 
overcast with heavy clouds. By nine o'clock the atmos- 
phere was close and stifling, and caused us to perspire 
profusely under the exertion of poling the boat, for we 
had made an early start. At noon the heat was very 
great, melting the pitch in the seams of the boat ; and 
at three o'clock in the afternoon a heavy thunderstorm 
burst suddenly upon us. The rain fell in torrents for an 
hour and a half, when the sky suddenly became clear 
again ; the wind dropped, and the sun shone with great 
brilliance. The great heat caused the wet on the leaves 
of the trees to turn to vapour, and the forests presented 
an extraordinary spectacle, vast clouds of white steam 
arising and rolling across the river like dense smoke, so 
that we quite lost sight of both banks of the river, and 
for a time were enveloped in a mist that was heavy 
enough to saturate our clothing. We afterwards became 
quite used to this phenomenon, which is of fwquent 
occurrence in all the Brazilian forests after rain. 

As we advanced up the river we found its bed to 
deepen in proportion as it narrowed, until we had nearly 
thirty feet of water. This part of the river was free of 
islands, but h^her up it widened wid shoaled again, and 
the small islands in its course were more scantily wooded 
than those lower down the stream, and had low sandy 
beaches, on which we could easily land. We saw caymans 
on some of them ; but these creatures were very shy, and 
disappeared on our approach. The current of the river, 
also, ran quicker in these higher reaches. The second 
night was passed in a similar way to the first, and the 
weather was much the same. While supper was prepar- 
ir^, a large fish, at least six feet long, leaped in play quite 
out of the water, falling back with a lordly splash. I quickly 
had my rod and line out, and lines were kept in the water 
all night, but we failed to catch anything. Yet the river 
was fiiU of fish, large shoals of which we saw swimming 
about. A few small ones were caught with a hand-net. 
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I day we passed several clearings on 
ler had been felled, and saw a part; 

also passed a raft or two floating 
It puzzled me a little why these 
r to fetch timber, seeing that there 
se to the town. A few other signs 
lised man were met with during the 

night set in we seemed to have got 
hese, and to be fwrly in the wilder- 
savannahs were seen on both banks 
y were of small extent. Myriads of 
les, and continuously flew across the 
a that showed they had not been 
the presence of man. They were 
ns, water-fowl, and small birds, 
dy banks on the islets and shore 
St numbers of small tortoises, of a 
len abundantly exposed for sale at 
laces, where they are used as an 
r the purpose of extracting the oil. 
its which had been collecting these 
he curiosity of the men who maimed 
ts to make inquiries. According to 

inquired who 1 was. Was I a great 
was I doing there? What did I 
oat like that ? When they learned 
for pleasure only, and to collect the 
iwasts, they laughed heartily, and 
heve half what was told them. In 
s which stopped us there was a mftQ 
who, with an insolent manner, de- 
apers, and asked my business on the 
ith his demand, and when he read 
mmendation which I had procured 

at Para and others, his manner in- 

he became obsequious. He wa» *o 
ke himself agreeable that I was gl*"! 
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12 MOUNTAINS AND FORESTS OF AMERICA 

vhen he took himself off with many bows and salutes. 
The Brazilians are outwardly a polite people, but their 
K>IiteDe8s, like that of the French, is only skin deep. 
Dhey are a very selfish race, and, if opposed at all, are 
ometimea exceedingly rude. In this respect I noticed 
i great contrast between Brazil and those South Amert- 
!an countries which were originally peopled by the 
Spaniards. The Spaniards are a truly polite and obliging 
wople. Yet I would record that in Brazil, as in every 
ither country where I have sojourned, I have met with 
>eople of kindly disposition, to whom I owe a heavy debt 
>f gratitude. 

Continuing our journey we poled the boat, as I 
uppose, about two hundred and forty or fifty miles up 
he stream, when we could go no farther on account of 
he frequent shallows in the river's bed. Throughout 
hat distance there was a great sameness of scenery on 
ither bank, and we nowhere could obtain an extensive 
iew of the back-country. Much of the ground was 
boded, and the forests consisted of trees remarkable for 
beir great height, interlaced with vines and creepers so 
ttickly that it was impossible to penetrate into its depths 
ntil a way had been cut with the aza Many of the 
rees bore curious-lookii^ fruits ; and a few were still in 
ower. Monkeys were abundant among their boughs, but 
ere chary of showing themselves freely. No large 
uadrupeds were seen ; but bats, including a very large 
ampire, were abundant ; and the river swarmed with 
sb. The latter were of few species, notwithstanding the 
tiundance of individuals, and most of them were broad, 
r bream-shaped, fishes. At evening time they were 
anerally leaping from the waters all around ua in great 
ambers, either sporting, or to escape some hidden 
iirsuers. One species was five or six feet in length, 
ith a large head, not unlike that of a cat-fish. Some 
■ the smaller kinds which we caught were watery and 
ivourless, and scarcely worth the trouble of cooking. 
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A TRIP UP THE TROMBETAS 13 

There were also plenty of caymana in the river, especially 
in the upper reaches, but they were singularly shy, and 
gave us no trouble. 

On the way up we passed the mouths of nine large 
tributaries of the Trombetas, all, except two, entering it 
from the left, or easterly bank. The brooks and smi^er 
feeders, many of them with brisk currents, were too 
numerous to be recorded. At our stopping-place, which 
we readied on the 3rd August, the Trombetas waa still 
nearly three hundred yards wide ; but as there were 
many pools and flooded patches in the n«ghbourhood, it 
was difficult to define the exact limits of the banks. 
There was elevated ground near this place ; and Joseph 
the Brazilian, who ascended a tall tree to get a better 
new of the country, said he could see high bills to the 
northward. These must have been the Tumucuraque 
UouDtuns, or that part of them known as the Sierra 
Aearay. The banks of the river a little higher up, 
thoi^b generally low, were in places high and rocky. 
(iai» ■** .jTid *•* ^' *"*''* ^V^^ '^ '^^ easier to land than where the banks 

tbe ^L.ti\e(« ^sfe low, for at these latter places the dense v^etation 

efiS '^'^'^'Larien " ' '*™* down, a matted mass, right into the water, 

^es 8*^ ^'^ def'''' ^ ^"^ ^® journey had not yielded incidents of 

\ia),e ioto ^ J ,1k ^ exceptional interest, but I determined, before returning, to 
axe- soU'' "^^ "^ ^^^^ *** penetrate inland from the river, and 

1 ft Se* **^^W ascertain the nature of the country. Accordingly, at day- 

^ their ""^ 1^ break on the morning of 4th August, I started in the canoe 

{jeely- -, ^ to find a convenient landing-place, taking with me Joseph 

^ la^ * '^ ** ^*^" ' *"** nowhere could we penetrate farther than a 

•^^,er s*"^*" ■ **" ^™'l^ yw^ beyond the river's bank. At last we 
° ot«i''^''ta»^ paddled up a creek some seven or eight miles, but here 

'^' f til*" *\gi **• ^^^ bants were everywhere exceedingly swampy and 

flt 0' .:«.B **' ^ generally several feet under water. The course of this 

creek (it seemed to have no current) was so confined 
that the trees met overhead with their branches laced 
across and across, and we frequently had to cut a 
passage before we could proceed ; and throughout the 
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whole distance were always in a semi-dark tunnel of 
the closest grown v^etation I had ever seea At 
length the channel was quite choked up with dgantic 
water-plants, and we were compelled to stop. The 
solitude of this place was really awful : we saw not the 
least sign of any kind of animal life — not even a fly. 

It looked as if our journey was going to be a fruitless 
one, when I noticed bow closely down to the water the 
branches of the trees grew here. They sprang out 
almost horizontally from the trunks, and it looked aa 
if it would be quite easy to step from one to the other, 
insomuch that I determined to try it Making a fair 
start proved the worst part of the work ; but when we 
had got up a certain height it was as easy to step from 
branch to branch as to walk upstairs. On we went, 
gradually rising higher and higher by imperceptible 
d^p-ees, unable to see the ground beneath us or the 
sky above ; and often out of sight of eaoh other, so that 
I had to be incessantly calling to Jose for fear of losing 
him. No ladder could have been so easy of ascent as 
the branches of these trees, each step only elevating us 
some three or four inches, unless we chose to step 
higher. It was necessary, however, to keep hold of 
the creepers which trailed across our path like great 
ropes ; for many of the branches were rotten, and gave 
way under our weight, though I do not think that we 
could have fallen far, so closely were the branches laced 
together. Indeed this was the only diffictilty that we 
met with, for they were often so closely interwoven that 
we could not force ourselves between them, and were 
compelled to either climb upward over such obstructions 
or cut a way through with our knives. In this extra- 
ordinary way, literally walking on the forest, we must 
have journeyed at least half a mile, until I became appre- 
hensive that if w6 went farther we should be unable to 
find our way back to the canoe. To all appearance we 
might have travelled scores of miles in this novel way. 
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lMERICA 

I J '• At this point we could hear the monkeys chattering 

rk tanna « in the tops of the trees and some parrots screaming. 

;r aeeo. ^ fj^^^ probably saw us, though we could not see them, 

^th g*^ But the objects that attracted my attention most were 

' ^^^ ^ ^^^ beautiful orchids that were growing luxurianUy on 

3 saw not iM ^^^ moss-coTered boi^hs in the gloomiest parts of this 

aven » ^y-. dark forest. They were very beautiful, both in shape 

^\ya% ^""'r' and colour, but mostly of light tints — pink, white, 

> the w**** "* )d, some striped with crimson. 

y^y S^rtBiJ^ )r should hide away in such an 

yA. it ioo^ * ble place, some of His moat 

>ne W ^l** '^ it is so all over this wonderful 

llaiai^ * flowers bloom unseen, except by 

_k ■ ^'^ ^^iT ^^ strangest animals and birds 

ea^y to *ep ^^ able fastnesses. 

r^ 0° '* !!S ^° ^^ "■ <'*reless, devil-may-care 

"^ "" gh the branches breaking under 
£ibl6 to fall far, and he was not 

y^_ . accident might happen in a spot 

Vr fear "^ icult to render him aasiatance ; 

V-Y of "^ ' h time to return, for the day was 
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gleiB^ ° ^t least ten miles distant from the 

» * however, to first make an effort 

^ to^ the country ; and, selecting what 

er, ^ jij like ?* ' unusual height, we commenced 

oUT P ^d P p. There was no great difficulty 

werB vjjii: llf iches sprang from the trunk ao 

lo ^°^ Yittiii^^ ^ '"*^ height attwned was can only 

^-e thfl ^„ tb* probably not much less than two 

jljly ■ tei*'^ ' '**™ ''^^ ^™ ''^ '^® trunk ; and as 

AoBi^y (0 tf)^ ^ erably above those surroundii^ it 

i«eei* . ntfltr*'" '^ its top waa very remarkable. 

I Q^&t 8°'t tjji) ** 'er an immense stretch of leafy 

. ^fflS. ^^ f* ' 'i>g hi many undulations, until it 

(be ^^!l^*I '^ of mountains bearing about 

"^ uutil 1 ^T^ WMtion. How for off this range 
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line ; but several remarkable peaks, like flattened cones, 
rose above the general line of the mountains. The 
distance vas too great for us to form an opinion as to 
vhether they were wooded or not, or if the forest ran 
right up to their bases, I was inclined to think tliat it 
did. Neither the course of the river or that of any other 
stream could be traced, being buried to view amidst the 
dense forest. It is possible that many streams thus 
hidden intervened between us and the mountains. In 
all other directions, except the north-west, the unbroken 
forest rolled away to the distant horizon. Uuch below 
me a flock of green parrots — birds about the size of a 
jackdaw — were wheeling and screaming around the top of 
a tree. These were the only creatures that we saw. No 
other bird, nor the monkeys, showed themselves ; though 
we were sure that the latter were at hand, since we had 
heard them chattering together excitedly during our 
journey among the trees, and afterwards we heard them 
howling and calling to each other, sometimes from a 
great distance, giving warning and answering each other. 
The descent proved a more ticklish and troublesome 
business than the ascent of this tree ; but we got right 
down to the ground, on which we found we could walk 
fairly well, Qotwithstandmg its marshy condition. I bad 
kept a rough course by means of a pocket compass to 
enable us to Bnd our way back; yet this proved no 
easy task, and I got the greatest fright I ever remember 
in any of my wanderings. For it took us nearly four 
hours to find the canoe, and I feared greatly that we 
were lost. That would have been a fatal misadventure, 
for it is certain that no help would ever have reached ub 
in this dreadful solitude, our only comrade being as 
powerless as ourselves, besides being quite ignorant of 
the direction we had taken. Twice I slipped into the 
water, and was nearly drowned ; and when the canoe was 
found it was dark in that gloomy place, and it is little 
short of a miracle that we found our way oi 
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A TRIP UP THE TBOMBETAS 17 

™k mthout further .ocident. During the latter ■«« 
of OUT journey we were greatly helped by the reaeotion 
" ^"f S" »bioh George the Venezuelan had made 
OD board the boat tor our guidance. He had become 
very uiiioua on our aeeount, knomng from our prolonged 
absence that «,mething mu»t have gone wrong 
_ Diu-mg the few foUowmg days we made several other 
b a view to penetrating into the 
, and obtoinmg some knowledge of 
uld not advance far in any duwjtion. 
t of the exceedingly marshy nature 
orest waa quite different in character 
explored before, but it is true that 
xperience of tropical forests. The 
height, and remarkable for the 
■unke compared with the height, 
diameter through the trunk meant 
hundred feet of height, which is 
a tree. The bark was very light 
ey or muddy white. The trees were 
lick growth of vines and creepers 
unous-shaped fruits; but this did 
oworing season though there were 
ispeoiaUy orchids. The Braxilian 
Bly without either fruit or dowers 
Sower at the season which goes by 
m the country. These seasons, 
to me to be weU deSnod, and the 
r^ioal countries answers to winter 
■M m the Amazon Valley. There 
* f"™ *«" «t other times, but 
■■ there is never any considerable 
nore or less rain, and on the other 
lidom very persistent in duration, 
great as I should have expected 
ng directly under the equator. 
™tio of these lonely forests was 
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tlM number of treei growing on* on ths otlter, or pttra- 
sitioiJ to aftoh otlier. In &equ«it caws there vers at 
leMt three of tfa«w trees of -which the aeoond wm para^ 
aiciml on the lowermost tree, or the only one drawing 
its sustenance from the ground, and the third on tlie 
saoond, thus sapping each other's life, the only flourishii^ 
tree of the group beii^ the third, which towered far above 
the rest of the forest. These trees were of specaes I had 
never before seen and eannot name; but the paradta 
w«re certainly a species of fious or wild fig, for they were 
bearii^ fruit at this time. I suppose the seed to have 
been oarried up to the tranches of the first and seoond 
tmnks by birds, where they doubtless foimd a congenial 
soil amoi^st the decaying moss, lichens, and droppings 
of parrots and other birds, which sometimes lodged in 
great quantities on the larger boughs and forks near 
the trunk. 

Thwe was another tree of singular grovtiL Th6 
Imoches sprang out horizontally oo all sides from the 
trunk, commencing a few feet from the ground, so that 
tbvy could be ascended by a climber with the ease of a 
ladder, and by this means the boughs of the taller trees 
were easily reached. The leaves of most of the trees 
wwe various shades of brown, and faded red, and yellow 
in oolour, there being but little bright green in the 
depths of the forest. Some of the bushes were covered 
with red and white blossoms which gave forth so strci^ 
an odour that it was positively offensive, causing a nckly 
feeling of nausea. In the interior of the foreat an extra- 
ordinary silenoe reigned ; there was absolutely no wn'irn*! 
life to be seen, except in the oases particularly mentioned, 
though there were probably awanos of birds, monkeys, and 
other creatures hid in the tree>t«^ 

Near the mouth of the creek which had been the 
scone of our first adventure I shot a very beautiful jay 
of dark plum^^, with Imiliant reflections of violet, Uue, 
and deep crimscnL It was sitting on the overhao^ng 
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bnmoh of a trse, and the report of the gun alumed about 
a doaen others which flew out from ^lo shelter of the 
tree, where they had been hiding inviuble. This little 
inoident will show how eztromely difficult it is to oatoh 
sight of small animals and birds amidst the gloomy foliage 
The bird was afterwards identified 
. has a Tery wide distribution in 
furnished with a dark orest, and 
offish, as were the tips of the tail 
•and of black above, the remainder 
1 grey. There was a blue mark 
in several other American jays ; 
omewhat in colour and marking 
f the urraca toxoid farther south, 
ide distribution, it seems to be 
^ abundant in some localities of a 
in others that seem equally well 
is found in nearly all the provinces 
'nirul^ g*" I have seen it as far south as the 

f ^ n all ^^* 1 where I am pretty sure that it 

'^y ° th« 8**'" ■ seoma able to accommodate itself 

^ *itb ** nd conditions of life, for I have 

^"* hfl of tb« country, where there were only 

^^f 010* " '« it shelter; but it is more often 

tve* ^-^fld r®^ '^ S"^^' forests in parties of fifteen 

an^ Vo^ht ^ '™ *®®° *^ many as seventy in a 

ittl* ^i^as^ restless bird, quarrelsome among 

jf t^® ,e fo' ther birds, and very courteous. 

*bic*^ ?*g c9fi t>t been persecuted it is as familiar 

y offeo* ' for English sparrow ; and I have seen 

flrio' ° ^jgo'io^ ^ **™ ^^^ ^^'^ Th«y b*"'^ 

jQ w»> ^oiJ*'' roots, and coarse grasses, in both 

)»** wbir^ always aa high above the ground 

naX^ ^' '^^ ^Sg* appear to be usually 

je-W*** hicb 1 ' °°'' ^^ '^ typical jays' ogga, but 

ff^ tVO ^^ ^^' tl^rough the scratches in 

I 8^0^ f -J ( ^^ appears. Some crows lay very 
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similar e^a; but the majority of both crows and jays lay 
eggB which are much spotted and blotched. Sometimes 
several urraca jays build in the some tree, or lay their 
oggs in the same nest ; and in such cases there is always 
much squabbling amongst them, leading to the e^ being 
broken or thrown out of the nest. They will not permit 
any other birds to build near them, and they destroy 
many young unfledged birds, and also ^gs, both of which 
they greedily devour. I have seen them pecking up the 
ground, like rooks, in their search for grubs and insects ; 
and they can easily be caught in traps baited with small 
pieces of meat 

In many parts of the Trombetas the jabiru stork w»a 
abundant. This is by far the lai^est stork I have ever 
seen, and, like the wood-ibis of the Florida swamps, hae 
the neck bare of feathers, and of a greyish colour. The 
long beak is 8%ht!y curved upward, and is strongly 
formed. On the Trombetas it was the shyest bird we 
met with, and would not permit of a near approach. It 
was seldom seen perched on the trees, but often noticed 
shovellii^ in the mud of the shallow waters with its 
long beak. The only food which I detected them de- 
vouring was a kind of water-lizard of small size. The 
colour of the plumage is white, and the bird reminded 
me stroi^ly of the adjutant stork of India. 

Of the many other burds seen on the upper reaches 
of this river I can only notice here a species of tree-duck, 
which was afterwards identified as a " comb-duck," the 
males having a fleshy comb, or rather wart, at Uie base 
of the bill These ducks were excellent eating, as was 
also a smaller grey and black kind. There were also 
great flocks of a beautiful white egret, which resembled 
the little egret of Europe. Amongst other noteworthy 
birds was a green ibis, which was a bigger bird than 
the green ibis of the States. George, the Venezuelan, 
said that this bird is common on some of the nvers 
of his native land, where it is known as the " Kooree- 
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kooree," a name derived from the sound of its 017, 
whioh the vords well describe. I may mention, also, 
that the anhinga, the snake-bird of the States, was seen 
on many ocoagicns; and, in spte of its reputed wilineoB, 
several fine specimens were secured. I think that I have 
already mentioned that no large mammals were seen on 
the river ; nor, from first to last of the journey, did we 
meet with a siogle Indian. 

But the great vamfore-bat presented a remarkable 
sight to one who had never seen so raiormous a creature 
of this kind before. These great bats had the appear- 
ance, to my fancy, of huge goblins, flitting noiseles^y to 
and bo in the ur. Their flight was perfectly mlent, 
and I never heard them utter any cry or oaW while 
on the wing. As to their size, that may be best 
realised by the fact that one whioh I secured was more 
than three feet in expanse of wii^. None of us were 
Intten by vampires; and I believe the large species I 
have mentioned is a fruit-eater. Fruit certainly formed 
a large part of ito food ; but I am inclined to think 
that none of the vampires live entirely on blood, but 
occasionally, at least, consume pulpy iruits. There was a 
■mailer species of vampire on the Trombetas, and three 
or four other species of bat Some of these uttered a 
chirping cry as they flitted about. The large vampires 
were playful, and often flew together and fluttered for a 
moment in the ur, as we occasionally see birds doing. 
I afterwards found large bats of this same species in the 
interminable forests south of the Amazon, and espeinally 
on the Porus ; but the largest specimens that I ever saw 
were here on the upper reaches of the Trombetas. It is 
an uncanny-looking creature, having the lips habitually 
contracted, exposing the teeth in a threatening manner, 
and with a curious leaf-like flap on the nose. At no time 
or place could I gather the least evidence that this bat is 
a true vampire. In the stomachs of those killed (very 
few in number) I always found the pulp of fruit, but 
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never the slightest trace of blood ; nor did those vhich 
were handled alive ever attempt to lnt& They uttered a 
little squeaky cry, and endeavoured to escape, and would 
eat almost any kind of fruit while in captivity, but never 
touched the blood which I {daced in their c^e. Besides, 
the bowels are different in conformation to those ti£ the 
true vampire, being longer and more convoluted. They 
did not do well in confinement, and would undoubtedly 
have soon died had I not released them. Of the real 
blood-sucking bat we shall treat in another place. 

It may be worth mentioning that on three different 
occasions while on this river we heard the bdl-mrd 
tolling, but could never obtun a sight of the bird itself. 
Often at night we were greatly disturbed by tbe pro- 
longed, bellowing cry of some animal which we supposed 
to be a puma ; but I have now little doubt the noise was 
occasioned by those monkeys rightly named " howlws. 
They are small, lightly-built animals, but the noise they 
are capable of making is almost incredible, and they are 
remarkable ventriloquists too, the sound of their cry 
often appearing to come from a great distance when to 
animals are close to you. A person hearing the cry for 
the first time would be almost sure to attribute it to 
some lai^e beast of prey. 

I pushed about twenty miles ferther up the rives 
alone in the canoe, in the hopes of finding a channe] 
for the boat. In this desire I was disappointed, and 
I dedded to return to Obydos, and try some othei of 
the tributary streams of the Amazon. I wished to get 
the boat far into the heart of the immense forests in 
such a position that I could make eiouraons from her 
into the adjacent country, and yet have the power to 
reach my base of supplies in a few days at furthest. 
Some such arrangement was a neces«ty, seeing that it 
wae impossible for me to transport provisKHis otherww 
than by water. At the highest point which I reached 
the Trombetas was still six or seven feet deep, but to 
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choked up with reeda and Tatei-weedx that it was 
impossible to force a passage for the heavy boat. We 
commended the return journey at onoa, and though but 
little current had been perceptible in the river, ve now 
found that there was sufficient to materially lighten our 
labour, and but little exertion was necessary to prope! 
the boat at a rate of five or six miles an hour. 

ig down the stream, a very 
)n board, which I at once 
:er, but whioh, I now believe, 
ih I have seen, was a pioulat 
X quite agree in ooliuration 
'. have seen in collections; 
noe of small import Birds, 
)Fe or less in individuals, and 
r. What I mean ia that a 
oarelesB observer, appear all 
larks by which one bird ckay 
and sometimes thoM marks 
is quite abnormal So this 
unusually marked speoimen ; 
new variety. It was searoely 
the prevailing colour of its 
I into a bliusb tint. There 
Itramarine on the fonhead, 
nt at the back of the head, 
niously with white. The tail 
with green and white. The 
pointed, and the toes arranged 
a. It flew on board, and ran 
from the interstacea of the 
leas that several times I was 
with a hand-net. When at 
ay it flew direct to the woods 
;ht, and wa saw it no more. 

lords of prey during this 
' assumed, therefore, that th«y 
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were not found on the river. As a matter of fact they were 
aa abundant, proportionally, as other birds. Several kinds 
of hawks were daily seen, as well as a common buzzard, 
and the tiurkey-buzzard or vulture, as it is called in the 
States ; and we seldom cooked a meal without the smell 
attracting a small flock of them, which sat patiently on 
the boughs of a neighbouring tree waiting for chance 
morsels. They would sometimes pounce down and snatch 
bones or pieces of meat from the half-deck of the boat, 
and when I threw pieces of salt pork in the sir they 
never failed to catch them. Heads of fish, &c., they would 
also catch, and the men used to amuse themselves by 
throwing up pieces of stick wrapped in greasy paper; 
but these the birds speedily let drop when they per- 
ceived their uneatableness. Then the men took to 
catching them with a baited line, throwing the hook 
into the «r, until I put a stop to that cruelty. A fine, 
swallow-tfuled hawk, however, was cai^ht in this way. 
The turkey-buzzards would snap up bits of salt meat; 
but it was rejected by the other hawks. 

The return journey to Obydos was without inddent 
worthy of record, and I remained there for a fortnight on 
this second visit, making preparations for ascending the 
Amazon to a considerable distance. The result of my 
inquiries, which I had great difficulty in making on 
account of the ignorance of my followers who acted 
as interpreters, was to confirm the opinion which I 
had formed that the whole valley was, more or less, a 
vast marsh or inundation, at least during the greatest 
part of the year. There are but few towns and cities on 
its banks, on account of the difficulty of finding dry sites 
for them. Many towns have been built, or attempted to 
be built, on the banks of the river and its great tributane^ 
and abandoned because they were subjected to continual 
floods, or communication could not be kept up with them 
on account of the marshy condition of the land. The vast 
and rich basin of this river never wiU be opened up until 
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the country has been drained — a work of such magnitude 
mi expense that I doubt if it will ever be attempted. I 
am confident that this district will remun a solitude oi. 
immense extent long after the rest of the world has been 
occupied and parcelled out. The chief reason for this is 
that no railway can be taken through this district, a tract 
of at least 1,200,000 square miles. The civil engineer 
thinks there is no limit to his skiU or power of execution, 
but I have never met a man really acquainted with this 
region who was ready to contend the assertion I have just 
made. I cannot enter into details to prove my assertion 
in the space 1 have to spare for the subject, but the chief 
reasons are the enormous number of broad and deep rivers 
which would have to be bridged, and the impossibility of 
finding suitable materials to build them and make founda- 
tions for the never-terminating marshes. No other region 
on the earth's surface is so much intersected by water- 
courses as this northern part of Brazil, nor is there any- 
where else such a vast expanse of soft ground. Besides, 
as any railways made in this country must have for their 
prime object commercial enterprise, the route by the 
eutem coaat-hne is sure to be the first selected ; and 
even that presents such insuperable difficulties tliat I 
doubt if tha mnnnv for its Construction will be found by 
urers, however bold and speculative, 
many a century older and excess of 
m men to the obscurest nooks of the 
bg. To me, as I fain must think to 
' Nature, it is no small satisfaction to 
i one extensive tract of the world, at 
' to balk the desecrating hand of the 
indefinite time. Improvements and 
m unmixed blessing, and I think the 
> leave a part of its surface in a wild 
h as no art can equal, far less excel, 
or lover of Nature can contemplate 
atire destruction of the wonderful and 
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curious creatures that share this world irith us. In Africa 
asd North America the big game is doomed, and if matters 
are allowed to go on for another hundred years aH they are 
progressing at present it will be absolutely exterminated in 
those two great divisions of the globe. In the South Ameri- 
can forests there is as yet a safe retreat for the big game 
of that countiy (which is not over abundant in species). 
Long may it continue so, and stringent may the laws be 
gainst those who go forth to murder — not to hunt, 

While I was waiting at Obydos on this second ooea- 
fnon, I saw an anaconda which bad been killed not two 
leagues from the town, and which was being shown as a 
curiosity by the men who had destroyed it. It was sixteen 
feet three inches in length and thirty-three inches in girth 
in the thickest part, and had three fowls in its stomaoh, 
so I surmised that hunger had induced it to leave the 
shelter of the forest and come among the plantatiooa 
But I am convinoed that, though these great snakes an 
very stationary in their general habits, they do sometimeB, 
probably at certain seasons, wander conmderable distances 
from their usual haunts. Hunger may be one of the 
causes that instigate these oooasional wanderings, and 
sexual impulse is certainly another. It will be noted that 
this time was the Brazilian winter season, and the intenst- 
ing question arises, Do anacondas hybemate ? I have not 
been able to glean anything positive conoeming the sub- 
ject, but I have a strong opinion, backed by some evidence, 
that both anacondas and caymans sometimes, ai^ in ceitsui 
locaUties. do hybemate, and at other times and places do 
not. I consider that moisture of a decided quahty-^m 
other words, flooded country — if not rivers and large pooli, 
are essential to the existence of these big snakas; and 
if, by chance, in an exceptionally diy season they happen 
to be caught in situations where they have not the requisite 
quantity of water, they bury themselves in the mud, and 
hybemate. Where they have abundance of water they 
are active all the year round. The same rule applies W 
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eMjumna; at all ere&ts I have met with both reptilos at aU 
ooaa onB of the year. On the other hand, I have noticed 
a itrange diminutkni in oertain localities to suddenly take 
[dace in the numbwa of the latter creature, and sometimae 
they hare seemed to entirely forsake a atreaui or inon- 
dated district without a cauae unless far the purpose of 
hybernation ; but I do not appear to have made notes of 
the times when these sodden disappearaneea took plaoa 
Regarding the anaconda, it is everywhere so scarce that 
I have had but few opportunities of obsarrii^ its haUU 
in this respect, and what information I have ooUoeted I 
have obtained &om Indians and &om the firaoliaift. 
This infmnation leaves no doubt that anacondas are often 
dog out oi the mud of pools and swamps in a torjnd oon- 
dition ; yet, as I have just said, I have fomid them aetive 
at all seasons of the year. I have noticed the same with 
regard to the river tortoius, which are said by moat ob- 
servers to pass a portion of the year buried in mnd. 
This is certainly not invariably the case, unless the time 
of hybernation varies in different distriotSL 

While waitii^ at Ofaydoe to have some repairs and 
alterations made on the boat, I amused myvalf with 
fishingt aod I cai^ht several tarpon, or king-herring, in 
the river jost below the town, one of which weighed 
nearly three hmidredweighL These enormous fish an 
easily caught with a rod and hne, and show no fight; 
and in the Southern States it is quite a common amuse* 
ment among ladies to go tarpon-fishing. To look at 
them, one would think that they could take the body 
of a man into their capacious mouths, yet they are 
captured with a very small bait. They are said to 
sometimes weigh as much as five or six hundred pounds. 
About two hundredweight is a fair average fish. Their 
flesh is a deUcacy, and one of the dainty dishes of 
American hotel cookery, as is terrapin (a kind of land 
tortoise) ; and not to have fessted on tarpon, terrapin, 
and canvas-back dock argues you a poor Johnny indeed. 
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in United States opinion. All three are veiy good, and 
the man who oould import them into London would 
make a pile. Uncle Sam is too wide-awake to permit 
his canvas-backs to he taken from the ootmtry ; but the 
tarpon and the terrapin ! Where ia the man of enterprise ? 
I found several species of crabs and lobateni here 
inhabiting brackish water, for the tide comes up close to 
Obydos, which is some four hundred and fifty miles from 
the sea. Most of these, I think, are peculiar to the 
lower reaches of the Amazon ; and alt<^etber I collected 
over a hundred and fifty species of crustaceans without 
wandering many miles from the town. 

Of the number of species of fish in the river I oan 
form no probable conjectura It is very great; and 
many sea-fish ascend the stream as high as ObydoB,or 
higher. I caught upwards of a hundred varieties with 
rod and line alone, and saw a great many more exposed 
for sale which had been netted. Many of these fish I 
suppose to be peculiar to the Amazon, as I never saw 
any like them elsewhere. The majority are excellent for 
food. As the river, even at Obydos, resembles an arm of 
the sea, so great is the body of water, and has a great 
deal of traffic on it, I could not make so searching an 
examination of it as I should have liked to do ; but near 
the banks, at places where creeks and small streams ran 
into it, I sometimes saw immense shoals of small fish, un- 
doubtedly &y recently hatched. The water was simiJy 
black with them, and they could be ladled out in 
buckets by thousands at a time. I observed both fish 
and water-fowl preying on them. Amongst the by 
were many flat-fish, ran ging in azo from less than a 
threepenny piece to fish four or five inches across ; while 
I think I may safely say that on one occasion I saw a 
square mile of the water completely covered, as thickly as 
they could float, with minute eels not more than an inch 
in length, and greatly resembling the " elvers " of our 
western counties. 
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Of tbe Amazonian dolphin I never got a sight in ibo 
vater ; but on one occasion I saw one in the possesBion 
of a fiaherman who had captured it in his not It was 
about four feet in length, and I perceived nothing vary 
remarkable in its appearance. I heard that they are 
occafflonally caught in the fishermen's nets of much 
greater sixe than this; but it does not seem to be 
abundant in any part of the river, or else it is very shy 
in its habits. 
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Aftek much coimderation I determined to make an 
attempt to aacend the river Purus, one of the Ui^fest and 
least known of the Amazon's affluents, which it joins on 
the right or south bank. The course of this river was 
known to be through the heart of the vast forest, which 
covers the whole surface of Northern Brazil, and in man; 
parts has never yet been trodden by the foot of a European. 
This circumstance alone was a stroi^ inducement to me : 
for your traveller who has his heart in his work likes to 
bo the first to penetrate into an unknown r^on. So, 
having replenished my stores, and had certain alterationa 
made in the Firejly which were su^ested by our expe- 
rienoes on the Trombetas, we made a fresh start, and 
sailed up the river as far as the mouth of the Furus, a 
distance from Obydos of about five hundred miles. 
Although we had several favourable breezes it took us 
seventeen days to accomplish this distance, and it became 
evident Uiat the Firtfiy was a miserable old tub, ill suited 
for the work before her. Unfortunately my means did 
not admit of my purchasing anything very spicy in the 
way of a craft, and we had to make the bwt of a cheap 
bat bad bargain. 

It is a rangular eiroumstance, a coincidence, that this 
river had previously, but quite unknown to me, been 
ascended in a small open boat by a Mr. Chandless. This 
was twenty years previously to my journey, and I have 
seen it asserted that he was the first European to ascend 
this great river, a fact which I doubt, since I found 
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undoubtsd erideoc* that the Portugese hod been there 

muiy yeuB ago. Ur. Chandless may have ascended the 

river bigha than any one else, but I have not seen his 

book, and know literally nothing of his journey. After 

my own jaont up this remarkable river I heard that an 

i^glifihmaQ had been there before, but I did not learn 

kis name, and from what I subsequently heard I sup- 

' ' ' ' ' '[r. Bates. It was not until long 

country that I heard even the 

te journeys of these two gentle- 

ecessary to offer these few words 

IS it will be seen why, in my 

B, I make no reference to the 

ply relate what I saw and what 

I did not even know that an 

usly been on the river : for I 

unsel in the country, not know- 

jes might interfere, or put some 

lerii^ It was not until after 

lenoed that even my followers 

lomeUiing of the climate of the 
I the months of July end August 
thunderstorms, but it was rue 
continuous rain. In September 
un, and thunder and l%btning 
tioed that the hottest days ap- 
which the wind blew &om the 
ipressive weather followed south 
with them an enervating moist 
our stcei^th and enei^. There 
nth easterly winds, which is, I 
the rule in Europe. The seasons 
[ular in Northern Brazil. There 
at one season than another, but 
ry continually recur throt^hout 
h the vegetation. There is more 
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fruit ripe from June to October than at any other seasoD, 
and most of the trees flower in what in Europe we call 
the winter months, but both fruits and flowers are found 
abundantly all the year round. Also, it seemed to me 
there was as great irr^ularity in the breeding times of 
the small animala and birds. Concerning this matter, 
however, it must be remembered that I was constantly 
moving frY>m place to place over long distances, and 
locality may have had much to do with the breedii^- 
time of the birds. Perhaps the birds of one district 
may have had a regular season for breeding, but 
those of the same species eight hundred or a thousand 
miles away quite another time. However this may 
be, I have found young animals, birds, and e^ at 
almost all seasons in different parts of the Amazon 
Valley. 

During the fortn^ht we were orawUng up the 
Amazon, at the average rate of little more than a mile 
an hour, the number of steamers, saiUng-vessels, and 
boats which passed us was sufficient to prove that there 
is already (1884) considerable traffic on this mighty 
river. Yet the Amazon is, on the whole, a solitaiy 
river. Its vast length and breadth give it almost the 
superficial surface of an inland sea; and far above 
Obydos we appeared to be sailii^ on a great lake rather 
than on a river, so immense was its width. In many 
places, espeoially where the country was flooded, we could 
not see the opposite bank. 

Vast flocks of birds occasionally passed over the 
river, flyii^ high in the air ; amoi^t those the species of 
which were rect^ised wore scarlet macaws, parrots, and 
jabiru storks ; besides a great variety of ducks, and birds 
which I took to be curlews. Sea-gulls were seen on the 
river as high up as the mouth of tJie Purus. 

We always kept a line towing behind the boat ; but 
not a single fish was hooked during the journey up. A 
few were caught in a cast net, but the only one that was in 
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any way remarkable was a email fish about two iocbes 
long and almost as broad, so that it was nearly round m 
shape thoi^h flat — that is, compressed sideways. It 
was silvery white in colour, with a large golden-red eye. 

The Purus is very wide at its junotioa with the 
Amazon, and forms a laige, fiat, and muddy delta, 
jnerced with several cbaonelfi, of which we chose that 
which is fourth &om the most easterly, but I am not 
sure that this is the principal, or the best, ratraace. 
However, we found plenty of water in it. I was con- 
stantly sounding wi^ a two*fathom line (twelve feet) 
without finding the bottom, and where we anchored, two 
hundred yards &oin the east shore, there was twenty-five 
feet of water. The channel is quite a mile wide. Like 
the Amazon, the course of the Funis is much inter* 
cepted with islands of all sizes, &0111 a mere yard or two 
of sandy mud to islands several miles acrosa They all 
have low, sloping, sandy beaches, which are much 
resorted to by caymans and river tortoises ; but I noticed 
that the latter avoided those islets which were frequented 
by the caymans. Not so the storks and ^^ets, which 
walked about fearlessly among the cuniuug reptiles, and 
certainly sometimes paid with their lives for their rash- 
ness ; for I onoe or twice saw birds of these species, and 
some smaller ones, such as ducks, snapped by die caymans. 
All the lai^e islands were densely wooded ; but the trees 
seemed to have been washed out of the soil of the smaller 
ones, except here and there. Many fallen trees were 
lying partly embedded in the sand and mud. The mud 
of both the bed and banks of the river was of a very 
sandy kind, and could be easily brushed from the clothes 
when dry. There were myriads of birds of all kinds 
hitherto noticed on the lower reaches of the river, and 
the waterfowl covered the mud banks. 

I ^ould think that no other river in the world has 
such a tortuous course as the Purus. It doubles and 
crooks, SLud loops back like a crabbed handwriting; 
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runmng now due south, then turning abruptly hack to 
the north, and then making a sharp angle to the west ; 
ao that in a hundred miles of river course we sometimes 
did not penetrate the country in a direct line more than 
ten to twenty. The Mississippi, and other North Ameri- 
can rivers, are much noted for their tortuous courses, 
but none of them can he compared in this respect to 
the Purus. It is the same throughout its whole course ; 
there is scarcely a straight reach in it. It flows through 
what seems to be an absolutely flat country, which is very 
generally flooded, and the actual course of the river can 
sometimes only be perceived by the lines of tall trees on 
its banks. The current is very slow, and often cannot be 
perceived at all ; and there are lai^ areas of almost 
stagnant water in the bonds of the reaches. These spots 
are full of water-lUies, with large leaves covering the 
surface, and flourishing where the water is fully twenty 
feet deep. Some of the stems which I pulled up were 
double that length, and as strong as a rope. Often, after 
passing some of the islands, the river swelled out into a 
broad lake, and it was not without some trouble that we 
found the true channel. Trees grew so far into the 
water that we often made fast to one for the night 
instead of anchoring. These trees had the usual charac- 
teristics of Brazilian trees. They were of no great 
diameter in the trunks, but of very great height— ftilly 
two hundred feet; so that birds on their topmost 
branches were far out of gunshot. As in all the 
Brazilian forests in this part of the country, many of 
the trees were parasitical, one species on another. The 
number of different species was not great, except in 
places where those of smaller growth than the hulk of 
the forest had the opportunity of freely developmg, as on 
some of the islands, &c. 

Everywhere on the lower part of the river the banks 
were very low, and showed many signs of crumbling 
away; and the surrounding country as far as we oouW 
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soe WAS flooded. Many small streama and brooka ran 
into the main channel on both sides, and at the junction 
of auch Btfeoma we occasionallj got a glimpse into the 
LOtericv of the back-country, but as a rule the closely 
matted forest prevented our seeing a hundred yards' dia- 
tuice on either hand ; and it vaa rare indeed to see a 
clear mile ahead up the river. 

The sense of solitude was intense, and I soon per- 
ceived it was having a depressing influence on my oom- 
pamons. During the middle of the day it was unusual 
for the ailence to be broken by the cry of either bird or 
beast, but in the early motniDg and again at night there 
were noisy screams of parrots, macaws, and other birds, 
and prolonged howling of monkeys. The men tried to 
cheer themselves with merry songa, but the music fell 
fla^ and they soon gave up the attempt. As it was 
necessary to keep up their courage, and find them some 
occupation whic^ should interest them and divert their 
minds &om brooding over their condition, I encouraged 
them to shoot, oflering rewards for rare specimens of 
HHTTTiftla and birds, and also taught them the art of bird- 
tfn£Sng, Jose becoming quite expert at this work, so that 
he soon far excelled his instructor, and moat of the 
specimens brought back from this journey were his work. 
At evening time I read to them, and they soon took so 
great an interest in the works of some of our popular 
authors — particularly Dickois, and such continental 
imters as Hugo and Dumaa — that they would on no 
account permit me to forego these nightly readings, 
which were looked forward to as the chief pleasure of 
the day. In this way I contrived to keep the men in 
tolerably good spirits, and prevent their breaking down 
and giving up the work. 

When we had ascended the river about a hundred 
mileB, as I suppose, it averaged sixty feet in depth ; 
thoi^h there were places where it was deeper, in some 
reaches as much as eighty feet Where the banks were 
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not under water they usually shoved about twenty 
inches of soft mould, which was fast crumbling away 
under the action of the water. In not a dozen places in 
the first two or three hundred miles of the ascent did the 
banks rise to upwards of a yard in height, and nowhere 
did we meet with an elevation that could be described as 
a hilL The most remarkable objects of interest that we 
saw on the lower Furus were many evident traces of the 
river having been visited befora Attempts seemed to 
have been made to establiBh towns or stations on both 
banks, but, probably owing to the marshy conation of 
the soil, all these sites had been abandoned. Looking 
over the maps I was furnished with (which I found to 
be not very reliable) I noticed that a few of these sites 
were indicated; but I was, unfortunately, quite un- 
acquunted with the history of any of these places, or the 
circumstances under which the intended settlements had 
been made and abandoned ; nor had I made any in- 
quiries previously to startii^ on my journey. For I was 
anxious not to provoke the ciuiosity of the Brazihan 
authorities, lest I should be interfered with, or hampered 
in any way. I have not the least cause of complaint 
against any Brazilian official, but they are a narrow- 
minded class of men, and I thought it best to keep my 
own counsel; and so, when I left Obydos, the people 
there thought I was simply going on a little expedition 
up the Amazon. The Furus, my intended destinatitm, 
was never so much as mentioned by me ; insomuch that 
when we entered its mouth George the Venezuelan asked 
if we were not on the Madeira. It was than that 1 
learned that neither of my companions had ever heard of 
the Funis before, an ignorance in which they were not 
singular : for thousands of the lower classes of Brazilians 
(and all other South Americans) have but the vsguest 
notion of the size and configuration of their countries. 

Near what I should call the head of the delta of the 
Purus there are a number of mud banks which, I should 
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f.hink, would form a great impediment to the nav^ation 

of the iiTer by steamboats and other large craft. We 

got aground here outselves, but worked off agun in 

about an bom's time, and passed throt^h a narrow 

channel where we had but five feet of water a quarter of 

a mUe from the shore, though immediately afterwards 

thflM wofl anirAnt.v to eighty feet. There may be other 

lis ; and it must be remembered that I 

re passed into the river by its principal 

the tributaries of the Amazon have a 

t ; and often the water is shallow for a 

ice up the lower reaches. 

miles above the mouth of the Purus a 

the map as the "site of Florencia"; 

lose, which has been abandoned. We 

tighbourhood on the afternoon of Sep- 

carefuUy examined the ground as we 

g, propelled by the sweeps, or long oars, 

>mpelled to keep almost incessantly in 

. slight elevation of the ground on the 

hwe, and a less noticeable rise on the 

t both banks were closely lined widi 

of forest. Before sunset we arrived 

i the trees seemed to be of inferior 

rrounding forest, and I thoi^ht that 

been a clearing here at some distant 

y we made fast for the night, and early 

I landed in the canoe, taking Jose witii 

I was marshy in places, but we could 

' under the trees, there being neither 

grass, A ndle hx)m the brink of the 

a cleared spot about an acre and a half 

rough huts or sheds on one ^de of it. 

1 been here at a quite recent date, for 
of chips where wood had been chopped 
jlerably fresh in appearance, and several 
a the ground showed where fires had 
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been made. There v&s nothing in the huts, and nothing 
to show what the business of the Tisitors had been in this 
very isolated spot. 

We walked about for several hours, going some four 
miles inland from the river. The forest was then so dense 
that we could not go farther without great difficulty. We 
did not see the slightest trace of ruins or buildingB, or 
signs that the land had ever been under cultivation, al- 
though I thought that it looked as if it had been cleared 
of trees at some distant date: for the trees at present 
covering it were of much inferior growth to the rest of the 
forest. Few of them exceeded eighteen inches in diameter, 
or were more than seventy feet high. Many of them 
were dead, apparently killed by the masBes of moss and 
creepers which clustered on their boughs ; and some were 
covered with clusters of red flowers which gave forth a 
strong and not very pleasant odour. The taller trees 
swarmed with birds, and many lizards and lai^ frogs 
were seen, and also a few snakes, none of which exceeded 
five or six feet in length. An animal like a large rat 
rushed into a pool of water and disappeared, probably into 
a hole beneath the siuface ; and this, with the exception 
of some monkeys, was the only mammal seen. The 
monkeys were of two kinds ; a smalt brown one, and a 
black Bpider-monkey, remarkable for the extreme slender- 
ness of its body, the legs appearing thicker than the 
waist. These monkeys were much disturbed by our 
presence, and kept up an incessant chatter, which every 
now and then gave place to a prolonged howL They 
were chary of showing themselves, but the boldest among 
them came to the eztreniity of the branches to look at 
us. Having gazed for a moment, they iriaked away with 
an angry snarl, and presently came back to look agwn. 
repeating this amusing action many times. I saw one or 
two with young ones clingii^ to their breasts, the arms 
and 1^8 being clasped aroimd the mother's neck and 
body — the usual, but not the invariable, way of canying 
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the joung among American monkeys. The report of a 
gun fired at a bird gave these monkeys such a fright that 
they instantly disappeared and remained quite silent, and 
it was not until we got to another part of the forest that 
we saw any more. 

Later in the day, while I was standing under a thickly- 
leaved biee in which I was not aware that there were any 
monkeys, one suddenly fell to the ground. It was dead 
when I picked it up ; but it could only at that instant 
have died, for it was quite warm. A deep bite at the 
back of the neck, which had broken the vertebra, showed 
the cause of death. Was this monkey killed by a com- 
panion, by a monkey of another species, or by some 
other animal 7 I incline to the latter opinion, for there 
waa no noise or scuffling as there usually is when monkeys 
quarrel among themselves. It was a strange incident, 
and unique in my experience. The monkey was of the 
black spider-limbed species, and was a fine, full-grown 
male, and made a welcome addition to my collection of 
skins ; for I never shoot monkeys mjrself, not even for 
" scientific " purposes, having had so many of them as 
pets that it would seem to me a sort of murder to 
kill one. 

Among birds that I here procured was a sun-parrot. 
This bird ia found in Guiana, but I never saw any in 
other parts of the Amazonian valley than here. It was 
tolerably abimdant on the lower Purus. The feathers of 
the neck and the back part of the head form a very 
peculiar crest, or rather hood, having the rayed shape of 
the conventional representation of the sun, aa muiy people 
think, henoe the name. Common green parrots were 
also found here in large flocks, and were among the 
noiseet inhabitants of the country. 

Returning to the boat, we pulled her about five miles 
farther up the stream, and landed at a convenient spot to 
cook the evening meal, I intendu^ to resume my explora- 
tion of the woods the next day. The two men slept on 
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shore, but I returned to the boat, which was moored a ^. 

few feet from the bank, lyii^ down under protection of » ~~ — 

the half-deck, my usual sleeping-place. About one o'clock Z — -• 

in the morning I was awakened hy the furious barking ^-!*^ 

of the dogs, and, on arising, saw a bright light shine for a T, -7" "^ 

moment about the middle of the river, and before I had re- ~ " ^^- 

covered from my surprise it flashed forth again, followed ~" ^ — 

by a loud shout. I touted in reply, and hurried ashore, ^ ^^-^— ^^ 

where I found the men just getting up, having been ^w. ~- ~ 

aroused by the noise. I told them what had appeared, ^^ - 

and they shouted inquiries in Portuguese sevaral times ^*^ ^ _ 

but got no reply. It was evident that a boat must have ,^^ 

passed down the river, though my two superstitious com- ^^ ^^^ 

panions were more inclined to put the mysterious appear- .^-^ ^ 

ance down to a supernatural cause, and shook with fear ""^^ -'tSfe 

until their teeth chattered, muttering many a humble ^*^ ;-^~ 

prayer to their favourite saints, and were unable to sleep -.' ^^ 

^ain that night, especially as the dogs kept up their - ^"^ . 

bark for more than an hour, leading us to infer that the "" ^^,^^ . 

cause of their anger was still lingering at hand. This * *:. ^ 

incident, trifling enough in itself, was exciting and im- . ^ *~^— -^X- 

portant under the circumstances of its occurrence, and I ^ ^ ^ 

was glad enough when day broke. Eagerly we glanced "^ * . ^ ~~ 

up and down the river and along either bank, but all was ^ ^ 

peaceful and still, and as innocent of intruders as the sky ^ * ir ^ 

above. Up to that moment I had felt confident that we ^ ^ "^ 

were the only white men on the river ; now it was certwn , ""^ "<» ~ 

that there were others — explorers like ourselves, or what? .-^"irL ^T*^ 

The flircumstance that they had not answered our shouts, * * »:^ "^ 

or communicated with us, was suspicious ; yet what tempta- Iw^*^ -^ '^ 

tion was there here for bad characters, unless, indeed, we j ^ >^j. ■ ~^ 

were being followed. The reader will observe that the P^ >.^/^ 

idea that it might be a party of the native Indians never i]^_V 7*"**- ~ 

occupied my thoughts. The reason is that none of the j;"' ^ "-^"~-^-. 

Indians of Northern or Central South America ever use T'* Jj."^-* ^ 

boats or canoes of any kind — at least that was my im- L^ ^ *"■* ^ 

pression at the time, and it is generally true, strange as it r: *»: . ■*■ ' :::. 
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may seem. The Indians take long journeys through the 
forests, Bwimining the broadest rivers with great facility, 
setting at naught the danger from lurking caymans, and 
simply using a small log of wood as a support or float. 
Some few tribes do use what is called in Ouiana a "wood- 
skin," a kind of shallow bark canoe ; but this habit seems 
to be BO exceptional and local that at this time I had not 
heard of it, and supposed all the Indian tribes to be 
ignorant of the use of canoes. No amount of reasoning 
or atgument would induce my companions to believe that 
the occurrence of the previous night was other than a 
supernatural visitation. However, by the time breakfast 
was finished, and under the influence of the brilliant sun- 
light, they regained their usual courage, though George 
the Venezuelan refused to be left alone with the boat, 
I had therefore to take him as the companion of my 
rambles, leaving Jose Kajas in charge of the craft. 

The ground ashore was dry at this spot, and a brook 
with steep banks, which here joined the river, compelled 
uB to turn south-eastward. The land slightly sloped 
upward toward the east, but I much doubt if the greatest 
elevation was as much as twenty-five feet above the level 
of the river. It was so densely wooded that we could 
not see the sky, and after litor^y pushing our way with 
great exertion for a couple of miles we came to another 
stream which was nearly a hundred yards wide, and was 
half covered with giant wator-lilies. It soon became evi- 
dent that we were on an island about two miles in extent. 
and we walked along the banks of this rivulet, intending 
to work our way round to the boat again. 

As we px>oeeded I noticed that a flock of turkey- 
buzzfmis were hovering overhead, and presently about 
twenty of these birds flew up from among the trees in 
front of us. Here was a small clearing, with a rough hut 
in the middle of it, constructed like those we had seen 
yeBtorday, and a fireplace which had been recently used. 
An old tin pot, with a hole burnt in the bottom of it, left 
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>ubt in my mind that the people who had bivouacked 
were whites. But my attention was attracted meet 
Large heap on the ground of what looked like small 
1 of raw meat, but which, on examination, proved to 
e carcases of birds which had been skinned. The 
ing had been performed with a certain amount of 
the leg- and wing-bones and the heads being severed 
mrried away in the skins, proving that the latter 
required for the bird-stuffer ; and I concluded that 
ty of those rascals who make a trade of catching 
of the finest plum^e for the purpose of decorating 
i' hats had found their way hither. Unlikely as it 
seem at first glance, there can be no doubt but that 
■ty of those bird-eiterminators had found thrar way 
is obscure spot, and reaped a rich harvest among 
eautiful feathered creatures which here swarmed in 
Jess thousands, and were, as yet, so tame that many 
em could be knocked down with sticks, or captured 
laale by means of nets. Subsequent inquiry ooo- 
d this opinion, for though I could not trace the 
lular men who had been there, I ascertained that 
of those who are employed by the wholesale 
rs travel hundreds of miles to mifrequented spots in 
)rest8 in search of their lovely prey. These men are 
t of petty hunters, and employ themselves, in the 
1, in collecting tortoises, iguanas and their eggs for 
able, &c., and fill up their time by destroying the 
for the fashion merchant. On the Amazon three 
ir men in a boat take long journeys, beii^ absent 
;imes nine or ten weeks, and returning with a catgo 
m three thousand to eight thousand burd skins, all 
led as ornaments to ladles' dress. No wonder that 

species of birds are almost extinct, even in such a 
ry as Brazil I wish that the ladies who encourage 
Bruel trade could have seen the pitiable sight of 

mangled little bodies lying in a loathsome heap, 
3 number of several hundreds, while the disgusting 
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vultures lurked in the trees close by, ready to resume 
tlieir horrid meal the moment our backs were turned. 

Near the hut a rough ladder, which had been put 

together on the spot, was resting against the trees, 

together with several long poles, used. I suppose, to 

support a net for the capture of the birds. As I learned 

sul^equently, many are draped from the holes in tree- 

trtinkit whom thnv mngt at night ; Others are attracted to 

x:ked down with a stick, or caught 

of brilliant plumage fetch good 

Is, particularly humming-birdB, and 

ed finches, are exterminated or 

listricts in many parts of South 

who profit by, and instigate this 

are said to provide the hunters 

dress the skins with, and instruct 

birds without injuring the plumage. 

xg^ dark patch teeming with ants. 

the wretched birds which had been 

i-knife driven into the roof of the 

ng the plumage. Some of those 

to skin the birds alive, under the 

OSS of the feathers is thereby better 

>at higher up the river and i^aJn 
)t until the following day that we 

which I supposed must be the site 
that place had been, whether city 
had not the least idea. I have 
of books for information without 
if whom I afterwards made inquiry 

towns on the Amazon could en- 
bject. A great many people, even 
sition, had not even heard of the 
rted that that river was situated in 
i blandly i^reed with me. " That 
' fine river it is." For a Brazilian's 
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iteness is to suavely agree with all you 
, troubling himself to consider whether you 
m)ng. He expects you to be equally com- 
bim, especially when he is striking a bargain 

ncia ! I supposed from the indications ou 
, there had been mission establishments, or 
tiemonts, on the banis of the lower Purus 
lays of the colonisation of Brazil, and that 
n long abandoned. At the conclusion of 

made inquiries of a priest at Obydos. He 
my suggestions at once. "Tes, there had 
s on the PuruB," and missions here and 
e, and. in a word, I saw that he was so Mu- 
lat he considered the honour of the Holy 
rch, that he was ready to utter any number 

in support of it. It is probable, howew 
a™ been some Jesuitical outposts on this 
nany others of the great tributaries of the 
It what to make of the few signs of former 
ich I succeeded in discovering I do not know, 
teresting as tar as they went, but of trifling 
in no case did the ruins seem to be the 
> town or targe coUection of buildings. On 
ve indicated I disooyered a very curious and 
m cross on the right bank about tour miles 
ras entirely covered and hid by the luxuriant 

of the forest, and I stumbled upon it by a 

The base had been formed ot rough-hewn 

,y wore displaced by penetrating roots and 

had also enveloped the cross, which was ol 
, and so completely rust-eaten that it feU to 
eing handled. It was of oucutar shape. • 
rk of art, and must have been a long time, 
ndreds ot years, in the position in which we 

supposed it to mark the site of a grave, but 
n could be found- 
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On subsequent daya I discovered a few ruins of 
buildings in this neighbourhood, all of which were buried 
in a jungle of dense growth, and so much disintegrated 
by creepii^ roots that it was impossible to guess what 
sort of buildings they had originally been. I was dis- 
inclined to think that any of them were the remains 
of a church or chapel, in fact they consisted of a few 
Rftftt.tArMl sfrnxntPi ftt/inns, nowhere forming a heap, and so 
cbens that they had to be scraped 
be stone could be seen. If there 
or lai^e vill^e here most of the 
been made of wood, which had 
dust Round about appeared to 
; there were no indications that the 
cleared. And from whence came 
a interesting question, for nowhere 
see any place where granite, or, 
is., could have been obtained. It 
at we could find a pebble largw 
e river ; but there are flints in the 
< will presently appear. 
>heae ruins was a variegated brown 
. which I took to be a woodcock, 
I sun-bittem, a bird I had never 
antics and mode of flight are 
lopping, tumbling flight of short 
litches very frequently, and is very 
I us ; but seems to be rather scarce 
ts only seen on a few occasioi^ 
purs, and seemed to feed on the 
3ls, or in the smallest brooks. The 
could not be sure about. In the 
h I killed there was only a thick 
nixed with the remuns of some 
9 a fresh-water shrimp. The bird 
t sometimes when on the wir^ it 
aged cry, which I cannot compare 
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ny other bird. It is weak on the img, imd 
eiy high, but prefers to flop along close to 
pitching every few yards to look round about 
fashioned air. One that I saw fly across a 
itailed its legs in the water several times; in 
leral habits of thU singular bird are much 
lil on the Puius; but m Guiana, where tie 
h more frequently seen, it assembles insmaU 
is often seen at a considerable distance &om 
und a sun-bittern's nest m October with four 
in it. It was roughly constructed ot coarse 
with feathers, and placed among sedge some 
,oe from the water's edge. A similar nest 
ind on another occasion was placed ahnost 
,e water, and contained tour greyish-gteen 
sd aU over with rust-colour, I beUeve that 
m-bittem's nest, but I am not sore of it. 
part of the month of October I devoted to a 
™ions up the tributaries of the lower Punis, 
moe, and generally going alone as that cratt 
imall tor the accommodation of two traveUors. 
t important ot these jaunts I was away trom 
iree entire days, and penetrated at least a 
les into the interior ot the country, which w» 
is unknown stream would permit me to go. 
eemed to be indicated on one of the maps in 
on but it was not named, nor its true coOTe 
■The whole distance it ran through a forM»- 
y the equal for density ot which I have neve^ 
often in its narrowest parts formmg a tomd 
d aw^inspiring that I was ■J""°»« '&r!° 
Ifter the course h«i narrowed ^ «? P^ 
,ver saw the sky, nor caught the tam^ 
sunUght, the trees meetmg °"A?^'. "^ 
impenetrable lacework of houghs The lower 
: the trees and the vine, were Jmost »S»<. 
»Wy, to the want of Ught, the folisge cluster 
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ii^ to the top of the hresL Those giant creepera a 

trailing plants that seem to be the characteristic of 

tropieal forests were here hai^png in the wildest C' 

fuMon, often hanging into the water right across i 

river, making the navigation extremely perilous 8 

compelling me to try repeatedly before I could disco 

a &ee course. The rushes and grass were pale of cole 

' ■ f vast growth, resembling a oi 

first dozen miles the river ' 

ty or seventy yards broad, bul 

. deep; and that depth was mt 

iarthest point I reached, which, i 

) have been fully a hundred m 

lat the country on either hand 

I to see. There was no possibi 

y yards even, right or left. Tl 

iirreut, and the water was in m 

plant, and swarmed with csyii 

>ut Uttle disposed to get out of 

I was repeatedly placed in g 

y I was compelled to turn 1: 

ssibility of forcmg my frail ( 

;rowth of water-plants. 

the higher forms waa exceed! 

my place; but the monkeys c 

[les like a lot of sailors horn, t 

m the monkeys so tame, or ex 

essly. They are among the i 

i fttiimitlH as a rule, and* keep tl 

en among the leaves ; but here 

1 thirty or forty feet of me, loo 

n light. They kept up an incei 

lally leaped backwards and up 

tnulers ; yet curiosity seemed 

activity, and they made no hi 

iximity was a source of some di 

ted the caymans, which seemed 
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particularly ravenous. I was obliged to shoot many of 
these reptiles to prevent an attack on the canoe, until 
my ammunition ran short. At the report of the gun, 
which boomed very loud in this confined place, the 
monkeys disappeared into the black recesses aloft in 
an instant, but they soon came down again, and followed 
me for miles. They were of both sexes, and all sizes, and 
most of the females carried young ones on their backs 
or shoulders; but sometimes these monkeys and other 
j(pjf1nr.|y|i^tiVftya carry the young on the breast with the 
legs and arms clasped round the body. I mention the 
circumstance because it has been disputed. As is often 
the caae, what one traveller sees and notes, another 
does not. 

Of the species of these monkeys I can say nothing 
reliable. They were brownish grey in colour, inclining 
to lightish on the breast and belly, and were much 
smaller in size than the black spider-monkey. Generally 
speaking, it is not easy to distinguish species of monkeys 
while they are wild in the trees. Many of the spider- 
monkeys differ but slightly Id outward appearsjice, and 
are, in my opinion, simply local varieties. There are 
several dozen species of monkeys in the forests through 
which the Purus runs, but they have not all prehensile 
tails, and several of them are those tiny creatures known 
as marmosets. 

These monkeys probably perceived that I ii 
them no harm, diough the report of the gun i 
them for a time. It is the sole occauon in 
experiences on which I have known monkeys 
sufficient confidence in man to expose themselve 
to his view. All the South American monkeys „ 
troops or family parties, numbering firom a dozen to sixty 
or seventy ini^viduals. This was one of the strongest 
troops I ever saw, numbering ftiUj a hundred members- 

The trees all along the banks of this river were of the 
usual straight-trunked, tall kind. Occasionally I could 
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glaooe up & great trunk to an enormous height, withoat 
seeing to anywhere near the top ; and creepers, and fes- 
toons of moBs hung down hundreds of feet into the water. 



i ot »** oT * Bometimes in Buoh heavy masses that I nearly upset the 

,ed P^\ m canoe in trying to force a passage through. Not infre- 

esse* 7^-^ quently great trees had fallen right across the, stream, 

Q, and y> , forming natural bridges under which I, once or twice, 

ad "^ ^^LtAi ioaai it difficult to make a passf^ Hundreds of the 

on ^^, ^w ^^^ "^^™ ^^^ — killed by the mass of paramtes which 

i^sfi^ •!» ^ ' cling to them. The only trees which had trunks remark- 



a, »»»— _ ^ uuimuj; luK^inu unugiM uuuht wiuvu x, uinw vt dnuw, 

ad "^ ^^LtAi ioaai it difficult to make a passf^ Htindreds of the 

on ^^, ^w ^^^ "^^™ ^^^ — killed by the mass of paramtes which 

i^sfi^ •!» ^ ' cling to them. The only trees which had trunks remark- 

, breas* *| ^ | able for the greatness of thmr drcnmferenoe, were a 

^ meOB* dwarfed kind with widely spreading, thickly intermeshed 

.^jgi. ^ ''^JiB twanohes, the sijuat trunks of which seemed to be four- 

i tvot* *"^ *■"" ~- ^^ — '--' -- ''iameter. There was fruit on some 

lies of nut of laige size and oval 

I can ^'. i never seen before. I saw the 

'. ooloo'' * T beating it on the branches; and 

and *^ IB tuBtQ was rank and peculiar, and 

onkB?" tlease any hunjan palate. 

■' ^^(^ oi sts on the upper part of this river 

^Vf^Tof tl ' living creatures other than those 

J ftpP^ ^' ^^^ lower down, where the 

t* . tie*- ' ^ ^^^ *^y could be seen, there were 

^ >r ft**" 'hich I saw the jaoana, or spur- 

^ ot «^ oarkable for the great length of 

^*? ^ ere*'''' ' " ** ""* ^^^ facility over the 

,36 t^' Dts floating on the surface of the 

jwt bell-bird also, as we did on every 

g^oei^Ytho f ' i^6K was a glossy grewi water- 

V^^ ^LttfflO'' '^' "'^ * small bird (perhaps a 

^ "rt^ 9 of a thrush, whose plumage was 

W*^ theiU "'■ '"'*' * P^y throat, and blue on 

10 e^?f" mo) ' curious habit of fluttering in the 



^enc»" Ji le river. 

^j^ft*'"' ,^ Is ran about the tree-trunks, and 

«•* ^tltie unander, nearly six feet long, sit- 

^ fully *^'^ ^^°^ '" P*^7 submei^. As I 
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approached him he dropped into the water with a loud 
splash, and swam rapidly and gracefully away. Bull- 
&ogs were very abundant, and at night kept up a loud 
bellowing noisa 

Though I am in my element in the wilderness, and 
from long habit have learned to love aoHtude, yet I must 
confess that the gloom of this remarkable forest, which I 
correctly describe as a tunnel of tall trunks, tried me 
greatly during the three days I passed in it, and I do not 
think I could have endured the striun much longer. 
During the day I could not leave the canoe, for there 
was DO place to land ; and at night I was afraid to lie in 
it for fear the caymans should drag me out, so I pulled 
myself some dozen feet up into the trees, settling myself 
between the forked branches as best I could. But sleep 
waa almost impossible. I was haunted by fears that I 
should fall ftom my ticklish perch, or that by some acci- 
dent the canoe would break from its moorings below, and 
leave me a prisoner in the trees. 

The monkeys used to come down to the water to 
drink very early in the morning, which they did by lap- 
ping like other animals. On the second morning a party 
of lai^ brown monkeys were about fifty yards from me, 
taking no notice of me, and sitting on the lai^ tree-roots 
which stretched far out into the river, just above the sur- 
face of the water, They went down to drink, one or two 
at a time, till suddenly the t^ly black snout of a cayman 
bobbed up from beneath and seized one of them. The 
poor little animal uttered a horrible shriek ; but it was 
dragged under water in a moment. So quickly was the 
tn^edy enacted that I scarcely saw what waa taking 
place before it was all over. The commotion amoi^ the 
monkey colonies was tremendous ; they howled, danced, 
and flew from tree to tree like creatures suddenly gone 
mad. Other monkeys, of different species, assembled at 
the spot, and the hubbub was deafenii^; all, however, 
keeping high up out of harm's way. They were still in 
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' til * ^oud commotion when I finished my breakfast and went on 

Bull- , my way down the river. I had previously seen the 

iL a loud ; monkeys several times, when drinking, rush suddenly up 

" ' into the trees, and guessed the cause. No doubt they 

A mess, aD^ ""'^'^ perceive the apprdach of the caymans in the water ; 

at I '^^ ^'^^ "'^ ^^ ocoafdon I suppose that the cunning reptile 

'• ^ -a^ch 1 '"*! imder the bank or a submerged tree-trunk. I should 

" tried 019 think that they do not often succeed in surprising the 

^>*^ , 1 do n** p monkeys, the latter are so quick and intelligent. How 

. *^ loogBT' Hie caymans ^metimes get an abundant feed was exem- 

*^" for ^'^ V^^oA this day. I was suddenly startled by an eitra- 

»3i*^' ^ in ] ordinary rushing sound above, and scattered hailstones, as 

*^* t piM *■* " pigeon's ^gs, fell into the water. Doubtless there 

>iit, ^ " ' " '" torm above ; and the impervious 

gettui^ jj^ jj^jjgj pf (jjg hulstones reach- 

>uld- tieless some of the largest, inter- 

■\yy fe*" anches and leaves, fell about my 

Lftt ^y wn, also, a monkey, and several 

lOTii^ i birds which had been killed in 

t afforded delicious morsels to the 

I ^ ^y Before I got out of the river a 

tb^y . t'wo yards from the bow of the 

^ jjioti^ intended an attack. I quickly 

rtv y^ "^y 8^"°' loaded with ball, into it ; 

A^e iBiS* suddenly as it oame. I do not 

^ 'ust ^ ' "*'*' ' ^^*^ ^ n&oA hardly say that 

* dfi^ inquiries. A canoe is a somewhat 

^afiout *'' ^0^ 'o encounter a cayman fifteen 

' " tiri^^ ' ^ ^^ S'**^ 'o see my safe return. 

16 r^„i^(^ stion to being left to themselves, 

''*' tjjt harmed with the solitary life we 

'^^ oUO* '^^' ^^ ^^ South Americans, 

cO^^ I101 titious, and continually torment- 

' ^ rfis ^ imaginary fears. Yet I found 

■X^^-A ^^ ^ **^ ^^ them they worked 

pi 6p*^„rf; Btl^w without friction, if not with 
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Bitive frieadship. But I am bound to say that for the 
tick and determin&tion to see a thing throi^h which is 
Kessary to the success of such an expedition as this of 
ire, there are no men to be compared to good British 
»men, or Unole Sam's boys. 

During my absenoe George and his companion had 
mused themselves with fishing, and had had great suc- 
Bss. The river was full of fishes of a htmdred different 
inds. There was a monster with a head like a cat-fish, 
nd teeth as sharp as lancets; which was very good 
atii^, however, with more flavour in its fiesh than is 
Dually found in fresh-water fish. But in Qeorge's opinion 
he most dangerous fish in this rivei was a little wretch, 
weighing scarcely a quarter of a pound, which he called 
I rivernievil or blood-suoker, and asserted that half-a- 
lozen of them were capable of killing a man, and that it 
was unsafe to bathe in rivers whioh they infested. I caa- 
Qot oonfirm the story from my own experience ; but the 
fish, small as it is, is certainly provided with exceedingly 
sharp teeth, set in such a manner, in a pug-dog-Uke 
kind of jaw, that they are capable of inflicting a very 
nasty wound. The fish is like roach, with the exception 
of the bead. George says that they abound in many 
Venezuelan rivers, in all of which it is unsafe to bathe. 
I did not try bathing in the Funis, but it was fear of the 
caymans, not the river-devils, which prevented my doing 
so. The Indians affix the teeth of this fish to a piece 
of wood, and use it as a rasp or scraper, so it may be 
realised that they are very sharp and strong, Jose was 
also aoquainted with this fish, and called it the " piree,' 
and that seems to be the name by which it is generally 
known in Northern Brazil, to which repon it seems to 
be confined, and to Venezuela. I may remark that an 
jnonnous net of rivers, all communicating with each 
>tber, covers this district, the Amazon being connected 
irith the Orinoco, and these two rivers with their great 
.ributaries affording, in my opinion, at least 50,000 miles 
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of -wuberwKj, to all of vhich the fish of any one river or 
district might have acoeas if so disposed. This piree, or 
devil-fish, is the Serratalmut piraya. 

Other fish caught in the Funis were eels of very 
lai^ size, and fish resembling barbel and dace and 
roach and chub — some of which weighed as much as 
twenty pounds, but they were of little value as food. 
Thare was also a ^^ng^llft^ fish, which seemed to be some- 
thing of a climber. I saw it dinging, by means of its 
pectoral fins, to branches and roots of trees in the 
water, and worldng itself up and along them, with what 
object I could not discover, but probably in search of 
water-insects. Sometimes we saw quite a cluster of them 
olin^g to a submerged buoeh of roots, and movii^ 
along the fibres with Uttle hop-like shuffles, but never 
quitting the hold with their fins. I never saw them 
oome above the surface of the water, and probably they 
do not do so. From the singular habit of this creature 
we used to refer to it as the walking-fish, but it is quite 
distinct from the olimbing-perch of another region. It 
is about a foot long, and peroh-shaped, as are three- 
fourths of the fish in this river. There is also a very 
long, slender fish, with a beaked Kiout, resembling a sea- 
pike. We never hooked this fish, but a few were caught 
in a net, the loi^est of which measured forty inches. It 
burrows in the mud of the bonk, and could oftrai be seen 
in shallow places. Amongst fish remarkable for their 
col<n«tion was one striped with brown, like a t^r, and 
another spotted with black, while a third was dull black 
with a white belly. All these fish were of small size, not 
exceeding a pound in weight. Some of the eels were six 
feet long, and very rank in flavour. I observed no par- 
ticular difi«rence, axe excepted, between them and the 
common eels of Enghsh waters. Few of the fish found 
in this river and its tributaries are eatable, or at least 
possessed of much flavour. 

In the smaller rivers we found great numbers of 
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fresh-water mussels with bright green fihells, and swarms 
of small crustaceans, mostly resemblii:^ shrimps, besides 
many snail-like molluscs, and water-beetles and water- 
spiders. Our old enemies the mosquitos bad prosperous 
colonies on all these rivers, but I h&ve said so much about 
them in my former book that I do not feel at liberty to 
say more hera It will be understood, unless the contrary 
is stated, that we nightly paid toll of blood and patience 
to diose ravenous little wretches. 
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CHAPTER III 

CONTINUATION OF THE VOYAGE ON THE PUBTJB 

We continued to slowly move up the river, sometimeB 
poling close into the banks but more u&u&lly working our 
bulge oars or sweeps, aa tbe depth of water was ^unst 
the free use of the poles ; and we were singularly unfortu- 
nata in tiia rr.«»»» nf wlnds, whlch woTe so unfavourable 
Jiat we had tbe sails set on a dozen 
)le time we continued on the river. 
£ ninety feet of water in the middle 
! supposed that we were more than 
bove the mouth. I should mention, 
no means of keeping an accurate 
.ances mentioned in tins work are 
unless otherwise stated. At the 
kcbed the river was still a mile broad, 
■ded on both banks, and occasionally 
was so great that we seemed to be in 
lusters of trees standing out of the 
iras much divided by islands, some of 
nd thickly wooded and clothed with 
imall animals greatly abounded, and 
e that I had never previously seen 
g their indifference to tbe presence 
,Ty. I think it would be tedious to 
kere, and read too much like a cata- 
oly notice these birds and animals as 
occur concerning them. Down to 
in neither large animftlff nor Indians ; 
ny journey up the nameless river, at 
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about four o'clock in the afterooon, Oeorge CEilIed my 
attention to a naked man who was watching us from 
behind the shelter of a tree-trunk on the left bank. As 
soon as he perceived himself discovered he disappeared 
into the forest, we being at the time not more than a 
hundred yards distant, having just cast anchor for the 
night. As far as was noticed in our cursoiy glimpse of 
him he had not a n^ of clothing of any kind rxpoa him, 
and was holding in his hand what looked like a short 
bludgeon. After darkness set in the doga became so 
exceedingly restless that I knew the Indians must be 
lurking at the edge of the river ; and as we could not 
tell what disposition they bore towards us, we thought it 
well to move farther out into the stream, and keep a 
strict watch all night with the dogs loose in the boat. 
The night, however, passed very quietly, and early in the 
morning we thought we could perceive several figures 
moving about among the trees. I determined, therefore, 
to try and communicate with these people, ascertain their 
intentions, and endeavour to conciliate them. Accordingly, 
immediately after breakfast, Jose and I landed in the canoe, 
taking no arms with us, except our pistols in case of an 
emergency. 

At this particular spot the bank was six feet high, 
with the ground sloping up beyond, but to no great 
extent; we had therefore some difficulty in findii^ a 
convenient landing-place, one where we might safely leave 
the canoe in an easily accesable position in case we had 
to fly. The country was more open than any I had yet 
seen on the river, with tall trees growing as in a thickly 
wooded park. There was a brownish grass on the ground 
under the trees, and a considerable tract of land seemed 
to rise above the surrounding morass. There were no signs 
of the Indians, but I felt pretty sure that they were lurk- 
ing at hand and watching us ; so we continued to saunter 
about for two hours, keepii^ near the river's brink, ana 
with the canoe never out of sight, and at length our 
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patience was rewarded. For by-and-by three men hesi- 
tatii^ly showed themselTes, m evident doubt whether they 
m^ht safely advance. I walked towards them waving a 
white handkerchief as a signal of peace, generally under- 
stood by eves the most savage and unreclaimed of men. 
They permitted me to go close up to them, and others 
joined us.untjl there were nineteen men standing around 
us. They jabbered away incessantly, and I, in return, 
talked to them, neither of us, of course, understanding the 
other; but I had brought a few articles in my pocket 
which I thought might be attractive to them, and these 
they eagerly took, especially two or three pocket-knives, 
which I had to show them how to clasp and open. They 
soon learned the trick of these ; but a pair of scissors 
puzzled them greatly, until I snipped off a lock of one 
fellow's hair. Then, amid much amusement, they began 
to snip each other's hair, a process some of them objected 
to, but good-humouredly, and then there was much 
boisterous chasmg of each other, with noisy laughter, and 
we were soon on excellent terms with each other without 
the interchange of a single intelligible word. " One or two 
of the older men had on a loin-cloth ; the others were 
absolutely naked. There could be no doubt that they 
were of Uie same race as the semi-civilised Indians I had 
seen in Brazil, but were sunk in a truly deplorable state 
of neglected barbarism, much resembling that of the 
savf^es of Patf^onia. They were all males, and their 
ages ranged from about aiteen to sixty. There were no 
feeble old men amongst them, nor did any one seem to 
have the authority of a chief. The only weapon they 
possessed, or at all events showed, was a sort of tomahawk 
or brainer, made of a sharp flint fixed to a short wooden 
handle, in some cases through a hole in the flint, and in 
others it was sunply tied to the stick with string made of 
v^etable fibre. The flints were so broken as to flake 
mto sharp e%es or wedge-shaped pieces, and the weapon 
did not seem to be a very formidable one. It was cftrried 
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in the band, but vhen the owner wished to use both 
hands he transferred it to his armpit, held it between his 
legs, or even in his mouth. A few of the men had neck- 
laces made of fishes' teeth strung together in an ii^nious 
manner, and some had large teeth thrust through slits 
made in the lobes of their ears. One man had the stone 
of some sort of fruit affixed in a amilar position. These 
were the only ornaments which they possessed. 

We became such good friends that we could not 
part, and when we prepared to paddle back to the boat 
they tried to prevent us. Finding that they could not 
do this, they all, except two, entered the water, and swam 
off to the boat. Those that could clambered into her ; and 
there was a great deal of rough horse-play among them, 
pushing each other into the water, and dancing about 
the boat with the wet streaming from them; so that 
they soon became a nuisance, especially as we had some 
difficulty in keepii^ them from the dogs, which were 
wild to be at them, and which they took a pleasure in 
tantalisii^. But I was only too happy to be on friendly 
terms with these poor creatures, and any hostility on 
their part would have been a serious matter for us. 

After a time the bulk of our friends, finding the 
boat too small to contain them, swam back to the rivers 
bank, leaving five only with us. These men stayed on 
board all day, and partook of our dinner. They dis- 
played no fastidiouBness, but ate and drank all that was 
offered to them. They did not attempt to help them- 
selves, and their behaviour was exceeding good during 
the meal. They appeared especially pleased with the 
hot cocoa ; but later in the day made a wry face at tea, 
though they drank it When salt was offered them with 
some of their food, they each put a large pinch in their 
mouth and swallowed it with manifest enjoyment. This 
they all did several times, consuming as much salt as 
would have proved an emetio tc 
they also liked ; but the few mot 
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they swallowed were taken, I think, only to please us, or 
because they did not like to refuse it. 

One only of these Indians left us at the approach 
of night ; the others slept on board, which compelled us 
to keep a strict watch again as a matter of precauUon. 
During my watch one of them was severely bitten by a dog. 
It is my opinion Uiat he was endeavouring to unchain the 
animal in the hope of taking it off. The dogs were an 
object of interest to all the Indians, who appeared to prize 
them greatly. At daybreak several more Indians came 
off to the boat, swimming with great ease and grace, and 
had a long confab with those who had passed the night 
vith us. Breakfast was preparii^ at the time, and several 
of them put th^ filers in their mouths as an intima- 
tion of their desires. This was rather more than I had 
bargained for, and it was a serious matter to me to find 
a meal for a dozen extra men, especially as we had killed 
no big game since entering the river. However, thoy 
vere fed, and I must say that our fiiends certainly 
earned their food. For as soon as we b^an pulling up 
stream they all lent a willing band at the sweeps, and 
though, I suppose, none of diem had ever touched an 
oar before that day they displayed remarkable aptitude 
for the work, and soon pulled quite skilfully, bo that by 
afternoon we had gone so far that they wanted to stop. 
I suppose that we bad reached the limit of theu- terri- 
tory, and I thought this a good opportunity to get rid ol 
them, for I could not a£ford to feed them, and yet could 
not have the heart to eat myself, and refuse them food. 
So the men continued pulling up stream, until oui 
friends, one or two at a time, aU left ns. The last w( 
saw of them several were standing on the bank, shouting 
«nd wmving their hands fw ns to come back. 

It was quite dark when we anchored, and there wer< 
other Indians about, for we could see the reflection o 
Jteir fires in the forest flickering above the tree-top 
The sky was quite lit op by them on the right o 
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opposite bank of the river to tliat occupied by our friends. 
As there was probably hostility between 1h.e various 
tribes this was, no doubt, the reason that they left us 
at the end of the day. 

Thereafter we noticed some chai^ in the charac- 
teristics of the country on both banks of the river. The 
ground was not so absolutely flat as hitherto ; nor was 
. the forest everywhere so closely grown and impenetrable, 
and there were la^ tracts that were not flooded. The 
river also began to noticeably contract in breadth, though 
still, in most places, over forty feet in depth. Its course 
was still full of small islands, which sometimes split it 
into three, four, or even five channels. Nothing that 
could be called a hill was seen on either hand ; though 
in one place the ground might almost be described as 
undulating. For the most part the country was as flat 
as the surface of the river, but we got some extensive 
views into the interior of the country, and in the dis- 
tance several lakes, or extensive tracts of inundated 
country, could be perceived gUtterii^ in the toight 
sunlight. 

The morning followii^ the first meeting with the 
Indians nothing could be seen of our fiiends, or of those 
who undoubtedly occupied the right-hand bank. By 
keeping in near the banks we found that we oould now 
pole with fiwility ; but for some undiscoverable reason the 
water on the right-hand bank was much shallower than 
on the left; the bottom being, as elsewhere in this river, 
a sandy mud, with many large trees lying buried in the 
shallows, which made the navigation a ticklish and 
dangerous business. We escaped almost without acci- 
dent, though Jose had a narrow escape, through falling 
overboard. He was pulled up again almost instantly, 
yet a large cayman was within two feet of him as he was 
drawn over the boat's side. Another second and it 
would have had him. I have already noted that the 
caymans in this little-frequented river are much bolder 
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jj^^ ' than in any other parts of South America visited by me ; 

*y *C^ TirioM they "e, in fact, usually very shy and cunning. This 

1 ^* Tgjt OS particular cayman followed close to the boat until it was 

X they I gjjjjj Frequently caymans lurked about the boat, evi- 

cbM»fr dently watchii^ for a chance meal. We hooked several 

^ -* Ito ; ^'^'^ * specially contrived hook of half-a-^ozen barbs. 

tlie ^^ 'fit ' Two of tiese monsters broke away with the hook, the 

ifclxerto , ^^ others were killed with an axe ; but not without a sharp 

■^^ ^**^^ "^ ""^ dangerous fight. Part of the flesh was eaten; and 

iot. ^ r^thBKt though I have nothing to say in its &vour, it is somo- 

jx bxe»dU'' jjjjjgg j^ useful substitute for fresh meat. 

gief^ ^ ii I There were many shallows in this part of the river, 

go0i®**°^^.T^ ^ mostly near the right bank, and some of them were 

g-^ ^^'''^looi;'' covered with an indescribably huge multitude of the larvte 

tber b*°*^' -iJ k ' ^ some insect not identified, which attracted many water- 

^ ^ des^ ^ fowl, fmIb particularly, which were raking it up and 

' coiifi'^ ^"^MS^ 1 feeding on it, as were many fishes also. The itai here 

J giofffi * ha ^ I referred to, which was seen on all parts of the river 

' ^ ftod ^^ \i^ [ except near the mouth, but was more abundant hero 

'^ riots "^ ^ \ei!^ I ^^^^^ ^ other parts, was of a bright green coloTir, with 

^\Zg io *''* I 'l»ita beneath. I think I have forgotten to mention 

[,Win»ib ^ J jjj^j mi^ificent water-Uly, the Victoria Begia, which 

wjefl**** ( lb* i *^'*° covered acres of the surface of the river. The 

^ friendA * , (t ' flowers, which are often described as being white, were 

<"*' Kftod ''i^ B)* ^^'^ ^ * ^"°* "^^y '"'®' ^® blush roses ; and the undei 

O?^ tb****''!!^!^ ' surface of the leaves were rosy red in colour. Some oi 

fouO" ,ertbl'''ili* '^® leavffl were as much as seven feet across, and th( 

jjodi** 8b»ll'''f prf, water-fowl ran over them with the same speed and eas« 

^ja *" . gje i» ^ijtln " ™ ^™1 dry land. It is quite certain that a child tei 

^ ^^iliuR ^ -ih "■* " twelve years of age might have sat on one of thesi 

trees IP^ t^" t ^ > '**™* '^**' perfect comfort and safety. In fact we sa^ 

aftvi8*^°"«8l i"*^ ftlW eiie of the large otters found in the upper reaches of thi 

.joei *^ tbi*"'^ ^'""' """"* "II one without breaking it or cauring it ti 

' ^ es^'^w^ ^ and occasionally there were at least thirt; 

lO •S'^ f hiJ"* *" rater-fowl perched on a single leaf. Th 

- t*"^" BS*"^! '^^ "® * favourite resting-place of man 

* Uio^*' „nM^ "^ lides water-fowl ; while the rails habituall 
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resort to them. There are several other species of rail 
here, besides the green one referred to above. One is 
very much like the EngUsh water -rail. And there 
is a very much lai^r rail or water-hen, of a liver, or 
chocolate colour, with a few white spots about the head 
and neck looking Uke flakes of snow. This bird is the 
largest member of the &mily on the river, being much 
larger than a hen. When in the sun its plmne^ shows 
very fine reflections of blue and golden colour. I have 
seen it in other parts of Brazil far removed from the 
Furufi. Although there are vast numbers of water-fowl 
on the Furus, the duck family is not well represented. 
I shot a teal which so strongly resembled a species in the 
Southern States of North America that I should be 
greatly surprised to find it is not a migrant from that 
region. Indeed, the number of birds which I found in 
the northern parts of South America which, to all appear- 
ance, were identical with species in the States, was so great 
that I am convinced that they migrate freely between the 
two countries, difficult as it may be to understand the 
object, seeing that food must be abundant in both 
countries all the year round. 

As we arrived in a part of the country which was not 
so completely flooded as that bounding the lower reaches 
of the river, we gradually met with larger animals ; and 
there were also other signs of a change in the fauna of 
the country, although most of the species found lower 
down were still present in varying numbers. One mom- 
iog we noticed a great commotion amongst the monkeys, 
and approaching the bank to learn the cause soon 
discovered a lai^ jaguar sitting on the limb of a tree 
which projected over the water at a height of about 
twenty feet above it. Whether he had made a raid on 
the monkejw we could not discover, but they had come 
down in large numbers to " swear at him," as George 
said. Probably they rew^pised him a^ a dangerous 
enemy. They leapt about him with wonderful agility. 
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aoUve itB these unimftla alwftys are ; but never approaohed 
near enough to give the jaguar a chance to seize one of 
them. As we seared him, he climbed down to a lover 
bough, and after looking at us in a surprised way for a 
minute or two, dropped into the water and swam to an 
island, where he disappeared in the thicket. All the 
large cat-like animals readily take to Uie water ; but it is 
quite the element of the jaguar. I have never seen these 
animals far &om a river ; and a thickly wooded island 
in the midst of the stream is their favourite haunt. 
Travella«, therefore, should be very cautious in landing 
on Buch islands ; for the j^uor is a dai^^erous animal, 
and, unlike other cats, has the habit of voluntarily 
attacking human beings. He is also the slyest of them 
all, and the fact that he frequently makes his attack 
from the branches of the overhanging trees greatly inten- 
nfies the danger. The boughs of a tree are its natural 
lorking-plaee ; and you seldom see a jaguar except up a 
tree, or in the water. That is my experience ; but it is 
sud that jaguars are found in some parts of the treeless 
Pampas. I have seen numbers of pumas on the open 
pluns, but have rarely met with one in the forests. On 
the other hand I have never seen a j^uar except in 
the forests, close to rivers of considerable size. But it 
should be remembered that what one man sees, another 
may miss. I am not casting a doubt upon the fact that 
jt^uars may occasionally be found on the open pluuis ; 
hut I am inclined to think that it is the force of circum- 
stances only which drives them to such haunts. So fond 
are jaguars of lurking in thickly wooded spots surrounded 
with water, that I have known a pair occupy an island in 
a lake that was fully three English miles from the shore. 
So it is superfluous to say that they are excellent 
swimmers. 

The monkeys which were disturbed by the presence 
of this jaguar were black spider-monkeys, with reddish 
faces. There are two kinds of black monkeys on this 
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river, distinguished only, as far as I could see, by the 
colour of their faces. The other kind have dua^, or 
sooty, faces. It vas only the circumstance that the two 
kinds kept strictly apart, althoi^;h occupying the same 
district, that induced me to beheve that they were other- 
wise than varieties of the same species. They are the 
lai^est monkeys on the Funis; but all the AmerioaiL 
monkeys are small animals. The number of species of 
monkeys inhabitii^ the forests on the Funis is at least 
twenty, and possibly there are many more, for it is not 
likely that I noted all. One, very abundant in numbers, 
was a squirrel-like little creature, much smaller in size 
thw the spider-monkeys; indeed, only some eleven or 
twelve inches in length of body, but furnished with a 
very loi^ tail, which is not prehensila The colour of 
the fur is a dark grey, inclining to black in places, the 
face white, with a black muzzle, and the ears pointed and 
tipped with pencils of hair like those of the squirrel It 
goes in small troops of sixty or so, like most of the other 
monkeys. None of the monkeys are serai in great troops, 
a hundred being about the greatest number ever seen 
collected together ; and none seem to be solitary, nor are 
odd ones, ejected from a troop, ever met with. Howlers 
are the scarcest monkeys of this region, though they 
were occasionally heard and seen ; there were four or five 
species of marmosets, some of which were no bigger than 
rats. One of these marmosets was the species very 
common in the Amazonian Valley, known as Baipalt 
jacchus. Another had a white body with a black taU, 
and is probably Sdpale melanuTa, although an authority 
strongly doubts that it is so, declaring that the black- 
tailed marmoset is not found in this part of Bran! Tbe 
black-twled marmoset of collections I have seen does not 
resemble my monkey in much ezcept size and colour 
of the tail As I have aheady mentioned, I shot no 
monkeys, and the two or three skins secured during this 
journey were obtained by accident ; but recognising the 
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; imporUoce of identifying spocies, I have examined several 

ooUectiooB of stuffed specimens, with no great results. 

^,^__ ^^ I can say, however, that several of the marmosets, and 

* . ^jiataQce ^', ^J^g I other monkeys met with on the Pums, were not seen by 

■u occupy^ ^j. ! nie in any other part of South America, nor have I found 

■ that they*** tin i specimens of them in any of the collections I have visited. 

* 808^<»- '^'- '"'" """'"" ""' "" ~'^ ^ °^'- 

*"**. but »^ '^® ^ *^^ jaguar 8«™n 8™*!! 

■TU^ ' num^' °'^ ■ wn to the rivw to drink. 

Th® puiUB ■ jsh meat, we launched the 

.gtfl oo jpQje, fo "hey were not particularly 

je ^'^*'^hu»^*'**' ^ '"^^ among the trees as 

^ very *^qJ^ sDoa if losii^; them all, I fired 

jature> ^^iiif j^ hundred yards distant, 

jideed. *^ ( funuf re them the second barrel, 

body. M» It I splashes of blood on the 

I V^^^y,\afik. ^ ^^ ^^' might be badly hit 

vie, s^^ *" f tbe '^***^ * decided change m 

ike t^**lo fljost r. The ground was dry, 

[ „^ BO, "* _^ in * trees without much dif- 

kinds not seen lower down 

it, and not throwing out 

, to ^"^ ^ leas height than eighty or 
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were full of macaws, which 



r^ , lis part of the forest seemed 

^^ . tbe*® J I. For the first time since 

I s^^^cb ^^Vff '^ ^'^ * ^*rge snake, about 

of * ^?B» ig anaconda. 

piO^ Tj^ey, ^^ rith which we could walk, 

aSX ^ wjdy ** y some fresh feature of the 

uffbi** ftltbo**^ five miles from the river, 

el^^^'^L^ifi^^^ '•''ted us to see a large lake 

90, tt^P*'' *® * beautiful sight, for the 

'^ i**, g X ^* isnt, and there were several 

^^ ;cep*. i bosom. The day was too 
^eP^ going farther then, and it 
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was ueoeesary to turn back immediately to give om'selves 
time to reach the boat before dark; but I determined 
that we would examine this lake the next day. 

We saw many tracks of deer, but could not find any 
of the animals. We also saw the track of a lai^ feline 
animal, no doubt a jf^fuar. Birds were very plentiful, 
except small ones, and so tame that we knocked many 
down with stones, these being needed for food. Amongst 
others we obtained a kind of wild turkey, the maroudi, 
one being knocked down as it was feeding on the ground, 
and another shot, after which they fiew up to the tops of 
the trees, where small shot would not reach them, and my 
efforts to bring one down with a bullet proved futile. I 
shall have more to say about these birds presently. 

On our way back we passed a large tree in which 
were hanging at least a thousand of the large vampire- 
bat, improperly so called, for if by " vampire " is meant a 
blood-sucker, this bat is certainly guileless of any such 
habit. As we also discovered another very curious bat 
feeding on the grovmd, this seems to me to be a fit place 
to mention the bats generally that we noticed on this 
river. They numbered no fewer than thirteen disdnct 
species, and it is very probable that the number noticed 
by us does not exhaust the list. The great vampire does 
not attain to such a size here as those I saw on the river 
Trombetas, where specimens were killed which were 
nearly a yard in expanse of wing. I shot a few on this 
part of the Purus, which appeared to be the largest in 
size ; but none of them had a greater expanse of wing 
than a bare thirty inohee. I got two alive, but they did 
not prosper in captivity. One died, and the other was 
released to save its life. They would eat but little in 
captivity, and t^en only certain wild fruits which I 
cannot name, though one seemed to be a kind of wild 
guava. The others were soft berries. The bats nerw 
swallowed the stones of the fruits, or the seeds, and I 
could not induce them to eat any sort of animal food, not 
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in sererid works that inseets 
uachs. If so, I am convmced 
Msidentally Then eating fhiit 
[ food of this bat, and a 
Tificera confirms me in this 
intestines are as difTerent as 
rue vampire, which latter is 

of blood, as I am sure any 
f acknowledge, 
erica, differ greatly both in 
) not know, or at least clearly 
jple professional naturalists 

but to such an observer as 
ppearance seems at once to 

two great divisions — those 
1 those with heads that re- 
18. The latter are generally 
kudsome little animals, while 
ads are grotesque and often 

The latter are all insect- 
le former, irugivotous, though 
is no hard and fast rule with 
IS, most of the insectivorous 
oae eat animal food of a more 
in insects. The great vampire 
I will continue to call it) is an 
The skin is drawn up ftom 
ha teeth are exposed, and the 
ed with the sardonio smila 
"nose>leaf" standing stra^ht 
;he whole appearance of the 
)ish and threatening. It is, 

creature, and those which I 
nade the slightest attempt to 
ith impatient desire to be free, 

like " timk, tunk " : a sound 
t, low [ntched, and scarcely to 
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be heard by a person standing twenty yards away. The 
nose-leaf referred to above is a feature of many of the 
bats, varying much in size and shape, and is supposed 
to be a sensitive oigan, enabling the animal to avoid 
obstacles when hawking by night. It is supposed to 
laigely supersede and supply the place of eyesight. An 
examination of bats in general will show that none of 
them seem to have that great development of the eye 
which is usual in animals which prey at night. 

In the typical bats the skin of the face is usually 
puckered or frilled in an extraordinary manner, ^ving 
the animal a repulsive and, in some cases, a horrible 
appearance. In some cases the mouth ia smdl and 
narrow ; in others it reminds one of that of a bull-dog ; 
while the ears are often enormous in size, and, pro- 
portionately, far exceed those of any other animal The 
laj^st-mouthed bat that I saw on the Purus, or, indeed, 
in any part of America, was the bat I have described ss 
crawling on the ground ; but it must not be supposed 
that this bat is incapable of flight. It is not very 
abundant, but from time to time we observed it on the 
upper Purus. It ia not a large bat ; the body being the 
size of that of a small rat, and the expanse of wing four- 
teen or fifteen inches. It has the power of foldi^ the 
wings in such a way that they offer no impediment to its 
free movements on the ground, or on tree-trunks, about 
which they crawl with facility. On the ground it may be 
almost said to be capable of running, so swiftly does it 
move; and when endeavouring to capture them they 
would elude the hand by a skilful sudden turn or back- 
wwd movement. They made no attempt to bite, though 
they had sharp incisor teeth which are much laiger than 
in any other bat of their size. The ears were large and 
round, and there was no nose-leaf. Careful watching oi 
these bats enable me to say that they frequent the ground 
in search of prey. I have seen them capture beetles 
three inches in length, the elytra of which they : 
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3BESTb ^ ^ Worms, Ui^ grubs, and slugs also, are greedily devoured 

twenty y*"^ *' of the ^7 ^lism ; and they eat enormously for their siza Some 

^ featutft 0^ ^^ pn((6d i '11*1 I kept in captivity lived a long time, and would, I 

^ A sbftp*' ^^ '*! M »W "™ convinced, have lived longer under more fevourable 

^. jije ^'^"^'^.—-Bd W circumstances. My wandering life, it will be understood, 

*^ -Ht. I*" ** ^^wT^ i* ^ «8 not conducive to the longevity of pets. Ocoasion- 

f °^ Hg^ ol cy*^ ittDe of '' '''y '''**^ "*'* 'ould consume an enormous quantity of 

J' M sto* *^, .kg «e f°<*'l' 'Oiey were always hungry — always ready to eat, 

lerft' * -alopu*^' " "^^ *'^'*° quarrelled at feeding times, biting each other 

reftt ■** ^ nig^*" . ^-uBj i sharply, bo that some of them became quite rt^^ 

hieb prey ^j^g fftce >* -^ | about the ears. They would feed from my angers, 

fi ^^.j'n&ry °'*°''*''ii*tiH' '. "^ uttered a sharp cUsjointed cry when they saw me 

gxtrfto'***^ cases, * « ud preparing their food. In consequence of what I saw in 

id, '^ Qiitb ' '■'''' jse bats with raw meat, which they 

les ^^ ( that ^ ^"^ ^^ river-mussels and sn&ils, 

ids oV^ ^ ^ f the shells for them ; and even raw 

gnorff'O'^ tjjei d abandon this latter diet for any 

OS© °^ ^ \,a pi i'ooke^ meat and fish they would 

T 8ft* "*' T bf nd of fruit or vegetable. I tried 

tb© *'*'' t n ' ** '^^^ ^^''*^* ^®y ^°^^ '^°*' 

' Tiut ^^ ^'^t ''^^ °' while liquid. They would 

oi ^ lit "^^ ^^^ ground nearly as fast as a 

tjfo© *® j^ ey could ascend very smooth tree- 

\° Tir« ^^ ' nfl wished to fly they would ascend a 

* ^"^ th® ^^%, "^ * fs" f®6t, and then, dropping, 

t, *^ ti»e J* ; ;he room. Those at liberty in the 

It ** ^get ^° g by first climbing a tree trunk. 

t "-^^^A or °^ r hat which seemed to belong to 

gro*^ ' 0o th* ifl crawler, which ate miimal food. 

i^ifJ' ^jjjpiJ^' ing bbd, but I cannot say whether 

.1A '^^ . - to '^ en from a nest or found wandering. 

firmly between one foot and the 
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by * * no •^**' " evening I am almost sure that I 

jpftdo .^ aX' ies seize a smaller bat while on the 

taetb * iftj© * I never succeeded in obtMning a 

-, 4^ i-tS- "* '** P'^^snted from trying oon- 

rtOS^ .hey ""th it. It is 8 small bat of a 
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brown colour; and it is worthy of note that all the 
fiercest and most destructiTe bats in Soath Amerioa are 
of small size. 

The true vampire is also a brown bat of small dze ; 
indeed its body is scarcely bi^er than that of a good 
plump mouse, with an expanse of wing of about a foot 
The inteBtines of these bata when stretched out straight 
scarcely exceed in length their bodies; while those of 
some of the frugiTorous species have intesdnes fourteen 
or fifteen times the length of their bodies. This ciroum- 
stance alone is sufficient evidence that the food and 
habits of life of the different species are widely divei^ent. 
Notwithstanding the fact that everybody in Braal knows 
that these bats live on blood, it is extremely difficult to 
obtain reliable information about the creature's habits in 
this respect. I have, however, I think, collected a few 
facts that may be worth recording in spite of the vast 
mass of matter that has already been written on the sub- 
ject. It is said that the vampire always bites the flanks 
of horses and cattle and the great toes of human beings, 
and the reason for this has been spoken of as a mystery. 
I see no mystery in the circumstance. With regard to 
cattle, the vampire probably chooses the part where the 
skin is thinnest and where the beast has the least ohanoe 
of disturbing it during its feast, and in human beings the 
great toe bleeds more freely than auy other part of the 
body, and is also usually more easily got at than any 
other part, except the head or face. But I have known 
several instances of men Ij'ing naked at night who were 
bitten about the loins. The amount of blood go^ed by 
the vampire cannot be very great, but the wound weeds 
freely after the animal has finished sucking, and some- 
times gives oonaiderable trouble to the victim. In an 
account written by an Ei^lish officer many years ago, he 
says he was bitten in the toe by a vampire, but did not 
discover the circumstance until the following morning, 
when he found the sheets saturated with blood, and oal- 
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both climate and surroundiiigs, but not to the same 
extent. 

The stories of the DOD-resiBtance of the pmoa to the 
attagk. of the hiutter, and of its wuting passively, with 
tears streaming &om its eyes, for the death-blow, though 
commonly repeated in certain parts of South America 
and by some European travellers, are pure nonsense. I 
took great puns to ascertain if there vas any truth in 
these reports, with the result that I am sure there is not 
Both pumas and jaguars are cowardly animals, and 
alvays strive to escape from danger ; but they will often 
^ht fiercely when escape is impossible, and the traveller 
who treats them otherwise than as highly dangerous 
animals may have great cause to rue his temerity. Those 
who have read my work on North America will doubt- 
less remember the account I have there given of the 
trouble of some American hunters with a puma, and I 
can assure them the animal is equally fierce in the 
southern division of the continent. 

An impresuon prevails that the coats of the jf^uar and 
the puma are apt to vary iu colour in different locaUties. 
I could never find that this was the case. When these 
animals are shedding their coats, the hair has a faded 
■_j J..11 i,_i_ 1 ... yijgj^ jjjg jjg^ jj^ jjg^ grown it is as 

id the same throughout the entire 
mal. An American hunter whom I 
iistii^uish a difference between North 
us, but when put to the test he utterly 
difference. Required to pick out the 
[led in Patt^nia he selected one shot 
9 (where the animal is now probably 
to point out a North American example 
rom La Plata. The only variation I 
1 a puma's coloration was that there 
ain faint-coloured markings like erased 
1 their skins, and the cubs are usually, 
iably, spotted, and more marked with 
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discover that any animal or bird preys upon bats, though 
I once had some reason to think that bats may ptey on 
each other. Vampires on the PuruB much frequent the 
tops of a species of palm of great height- In the stomachs 
of those vhich I dissected there was a dark, thick mucus, 
which I supposed to be partially digested blood. In one 
oase the-blood was so fresh that there was no doubt but 
that the vampire had recently sucked some animal, large 
or small. 

The palm-trees alluded to above were objects worthy 
of notice, if only on account of their great height. The 
huge, wide-spreading leaves did not begin to spring from 
the trunks under a less height than eighty or ninety feet, 
the entire height of the tree being probably fully a hundred 
and fifty feet. It is not by any means the only species 
of palm found on this great river and its tributanes, but 
it is far and away the finest It is much frequented by 
several small animals and birds, and it is no uncommon 
incident to see the top of one of these palms oovered with 
a flock of macaws. 

We spent nearly three days in exploring the lake I 
have mentioned. It was about nine miles long by five 
broad in the widest part, but it narrowed to less than ft 
mile in the north-west comer ; and there was evidence 
that its size varied at different seasons of the year, being 
doubtless dependent for ita extent on the overflowing of 
die river and two tributary streams. There were five 
islands in it, beside a number of shoals with a tree or two 
on them, giving one part of the lake the appearance of 
flooded country. It was full of fish, and crowded with 
water-fowl, and its banks were frequented by countless 
deer and jaguars, the latter haunting the islands in the 
lake. So numerous were they that they had worn paths 
on the ground of what seemed to be their favounto 
landing-places. On one morning that we spent here we 
saw eleven land from one island alone in the course of w 
hour. This was in the early morning, and their object 
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^OBEi^ V n«i« ' animal, often shorter, rarely longer. So an animal 

u.«soD& ^ to"*' ^jLJr '^ '°^ ^ ^''^'Jy ^"^ ^*^fi ^"^"^ '"* ^^^^ ''^ ^'^'^ ^®®'' ^ 

to b»y. <" robbed ^^ inohoB of Wl, A jaguar four feet long haa oonsidera 

■ Iv Stf*^ "^ "^^^T^ ^'^'^^ '^^'^ '^ third greater bulk and weight than a pu 

""ftmmal" do i«* *8'*^ I ^^broe feet long ; yet it is asserted both by naturaUsts ; 

if traveUa« "^""^ *"«( , South Americans that the latter animals attack ; 

- what one ^ . conquer and tyrannise over the jaguar. My experieno 

■**' ^ iM e^*?*^ vfflU. 'I'"'* ^* reverse of this. The puma has no chance v 

t *" 2 . ^^y to »U^ the jaguar, and I have actually seen <me of the la 

°^ rtMDt *° ^^ u animals so maul a puma that vas but little inferior b 

inl^"",^ j^niBita *^^ \ "> size that I should think its recovery from its -wou 

ir. \" not » 1°j! 1 was almost hopeless. The two animtJa frequently fi 
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not » I'jj i was almost hopeless. The two animals frequently fi 

^J" .*■ *^d u^"* ^jlrti ^^"** fiercely when they meet. There are very 

as hoo» ■^ fja * "' 'em half of the continent, thoug 

by '^^^"t-e nui"^ ' southern states. The jaguar n< 

gjiixa'^ intter b»' ^ the eztent of range of tJbo pu 

J, ^J ^^ tbfii^ iinning fmd treacherous, and tl 

ffy bflf*"^ never to be trusted ; nor are tl 

^_^ pa: aces between the habits of jagi 

r » "^^ ^otJD* ^ exception of these two instan 

eoti'^ "l ^ e oad of water as the jaguar, am 

fcter ^^^ loDf general habits. Both animals ] 

^ and ** '^'hot 1 '®^ ' **"'' ''^^ the jt^ar is ati 

^HseB^***** '-nfdtfl "'^"^ horses and cattle and the ti 

"^^^gpial ^®^T:« i 9 CMi only overcome the youni 

P^ B^y* *^ ks '^^ dams of both colts and ca 

"^J, -^ tbo *°,in( puma more than be barg^ed 

a - j_^e <'*'° '»ble, with a well-delivered kicl 

t» ^'^ fr**^^rtj1 °^ helpless in the dust. 

ftO**^^ ^a *T^ d pumas kill large game, genei 

ft*^***^!^ ^^ ik ; but I do not think that th 

jlie*®* irhich is generally thought. I '. 

-,gX. ^\i sarefully, tmd my opinion is that 

\ye j^^fefl*-' ' quick blow of the paw. All 

is ^'^^aoB **'^ '^^ P*'™' **"* *'**®y cannot d 

■ of '^^^e- 5 '^®"^ claws, which become 

'^a4jJ> ^ZuyV^ *" I' " '■he motion of disengaging 
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claws which has misled observers and induced them to 
think that the jt^ar or puma was endeaTouring to 
broi^ the victim's neck by drawing back the head 
Neither j^u&rs nor pumas ever break the bones of their 
prey by biting ot gnawing. Where bones are so found 
they have been visited by some other animal, probably 
foxes or coyotes. The big cats lick the bones marvellously 
clean with their rough tongues, but never break them to 
get at the marrow as do bears, wolves, gluttons, &c 
Both jaguars and pumas sometimes kill their larger 
victims by simply tearing out the throat without breaking 
the bones of the neck, and the prey of both animals 
consists largely of very small fry — rodents, down even to 
rats and mice, and such birdii as quails, tinamus, &c. 
It is a mistake to suppose that these cats, together with 
many other smaller creatures of prey to be hereafter 
noticed, have the power to keep themselves abundantly 
supplied with prey. They often have to go without food 
for lengthened periods, for not only are their victims as 
wily as they are, but often escape the jaguar's attack. 
It is quite as much as the latter can do to pull down a 
full-grown tapir, while with the horse or cow he often 
finds he has caught a tartar. Jaguars sometimes surprise 
monkeys by leaping upon them from above; but they 
cannot catch monkeys except by surprise, though they 
climb trees with surprising i^hty, running up even the 
branchless trunks quite as easily as the domestic cat runs 
up a clothes-post. The puma is not so expert a clunber, 
and although it is found in the densest forests as well as 
on the open pampas, I am convinced that its natural 
habitat is in broken rocky ground. It is found in all 
the great mountain ranges of America, even to the tops of 
nearly the highest point, the Rockies and the Andes 
alike abounding with pumas; but I have never found 
jf^ars in mountainous districts. The latter is a water- 
cat with arboreal habits, although, like the puma, it 
seems to have extraordinary powers of adaptability to 
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botb climate and surroundings, but not to the same 
extent. 

The stories of the non-resistance of the puma to the 
attack of the hunter, and of its waiting passively, with 
tears streaming from its eyes, for the death-blow, though 
commonly repeated in certain parts of South America 
and by some European traTellerB, are pure nonsense. I 
look great pwns to ascertain if there was any truth in 
these reports, with the result that X am sure there is not. 
Both pumas and jaguars are cowardly animals, and 
always strive to escape from danger ; but they will often 
fight fiercely when escape is imposuble, and the traveller 
who treats them otherwise than as highly dangerous 
aoimals may have great cause to rue his temerity. Those 
who have read my work on North America will doubt- 
less remember the account I have there given of the 
trouble of some American hunters with a puma, and I 
can assure them the animal is equally fierce in the 
southern divi^on of the continent. 

An impression prevails that the coats of the jaguar and 
the niima apb ant. to vary in colour in different localities, 
that this was the case. When these 
ing their coats, the hair has a ^ed 
; when the new hair has grown it is as 
id the same throughout the entire 
imal. An American hunter whom I 
distinguish a difference between North 
ins, but when put to the test he utterly 
difference. Required to pick out the 
lied in Patagonia he selected one shot 
e (where the animal is now probably 
to point out a North American example 
from La Plata. The only variation I 
1 a puma's coloration was that there 
^in funt-coloured markings like erased 
1 their skins, and the cubs are usually, 
iably, spotted, and more marked with 
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dark colour than their parents. On the other hand, I 
have seen jaguar cubs that vere almost without markings 
during the first few weeks of their lives, the markings 
gradually appearing as they grew. These are singular 
drcumstances which are very difficult of explanation. 
If pumas vere ori^nally spotted animals, why should 
they lose their spots more than jaguars ? The habits 
of the two animals are to a large extent the same, 
and neither of them required "protective colouring" 
in America where they have no enemy but man, agunst 
whom coloration is no protection whatever. Indeed I 
am but half a convert to the doctrine of protective 
coloration. There are so many exceptions that I con- 
sider no rule can be established. The bright green of 
the common American parrot seems admirably adapted, 
in theory, for its protection, but how about the vivid 
scarlet of the macaw, and the glaring white of the bell 
bird T If the coloration and " mimicry " of some creatures 
seems protective, it is easy to find others equally, or 
more, in need of protection, whose coloration and habits 
are a direct incentive to attack. All my experience 
tends to show that coloration is at best but a partial 
protection. It is none whatever to the human eye, and 
most naturalists mcline to the opinion that animals are 
quicker-sighted than men. An inexperienced person may 
be deceived — the practised hunter never, unless as the 
result of his careloBsness. 

A certiun number of the jaguars here were shot tor 
the sake of their skins, and the largest animal of the 
kind I ever met with was procured at the lake. It was 
a female, with her coat In magnificent condition. A very 
lanky, gaunt old male was paying his addresses to her, 
whi<^ she received very spitefully- I was so interested 
that I watched them for some time. Several times the 
female clawed her admirer so severely that the fur fle» 
from him in a small cloud. He took his ] -i— •""• 
very chivalrously, retreating humbly, and tn 
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both climate and surroundings, but not to the same 
extent. 

The stories of the non-resistance of the puma to the 
attack of the hunter, and of its waiting passively, vith 
tears streaming &om its eyes, for the death-blow, though 
commonly repeated in certun parts of South America 
and by some European travellen, are pure nonsense. I 
took great pains to ascertain if there was any truth in 
these reporte, with the result that I am siu^ there is not 
Both pumas and j^uars are cowardly animals, and 
always strive to escape from danger ; but they will often 
Sght fiercely when escape is imposable, and the traveller 
who trei^ them otherwise than as highly dangerous 
uniinftlH may have great cause to rue his temerity. Those 
who have read my work on North America will doubt- 
less remember the account I have there given of the 
trouble of some American hunters with a puma, and I 
can assure them the animal is equally fierce in the 
southern divimon of the continent 

An impression prevails that the ooats of the jaguar and 
the puma are apt to vary in colour in different localities. 
I could never find that this was the casa When these 
animals are shedding their coats, the hah has a bded 
and dull look ; but when the new hur has grown it is as 
br^ht as ever, and the same throughout the entire 
habitat of the animal. An American hunter whom I 
knew professed to distinguish a difference between North 
and South specimens, but when put to the test he utterly 
failed to show the difference. Required to pick out the 
skin of a puma killed in Patagonia he selected one shot 
in New York State (where the animal is now probably 
extinct), and asked to point out a North American example 
he chose a skin from La Plata. The only variaUon I 
ever discovered in a puma's coloration was that there 
are sometimes certain faint-coloured markings like erased 
spots to be seen on their skins, and the cubs are usually, 
^ough not invariably, spotted, and more marked with 
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dark colour than their parents. On the other hand, I 
have seen jaguar cubs that were almost without markings 
during the Srst few weeks of their lives, the markings 
gradually appearing as they grew, lliese are singular 
circuTDgtanoea which are very difficult of explanation. 
If pumas were originally spotted animals, why should 
they lose their spots more than jaguars ? The habits 
of the two ftni'mftla are to a large extent the same, 
and neither of them required " protective oolourii^ " 
in America where they have no enemy hut man, i^Eunst 
whom coloration is no protection whatever. Indeed I 
am hut half a convert to the doctrine of protective 
coloration. There are so many exceptions that I con- 
sider no rule can be established. The bright green of 
the common American parrot seems admirably adapted, 
in theory, for its protection, but how about the vivid 
scarlet of the macaw, and the glaring white of the bell 
bird ? If the coloration and " mimicry " of some creatures 
seems protective, it is easy to find others equally, or 
more, in need of protection, whose coloration and habits 
are a direct incentive to attack. All my experience 
tends to show that coloration is at best but a partial 
protection. It is none whatever to the human eye, and 
most naturalists incline to the opinion that animals are 
quioker-s^hted than men. An inexperienced person may 
be deceived — the practised hunter never, imless as the 
result of his carelessness. 

A certfun number of the jaguars here were shot tor 
the sake of tlieir skins, and the largest animal of the 
Had I ever met with was procured at the li' 
a fem^e, with her coat in magnificent oonditi 
lanky, gaunt old male was paying his addre 
which she received very spitefully. I was t 
that I watched them for some time. Seven 
female clawed her admirer so severely that 1 
from htm in a small cloud. He took his 
very chivalrously, retreating humbly, and v 
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minutas before Tnafcing another advaDoe, the female 
giowlii^ savagely aa he approached. When I shot her 
the male gave one staiiLed glanoe id my directloo, and 
then mshed tip a tree to the height of nxty feet, vhere 
he crouched, vatching me, and evidently thinking he had 
attained to a place of safety. As his skin was a poor 
one, and bore visible ntarks of the clawing he had 
reoeived from his lady-love, he was not molested. In 
every cabe the best skins were obtained from femalea 

The cries and calls of all oats appear to me to be 
very much alike. They differ only in intensity of 
aoimd. For days together we did not hear either jaguars 
or pumas in the forests ; then the whole night through 
they would be heard callii^ to each other. The noise 
they sometimes make is terrific — or appears to be so in 
these great solitudes, where there is generally the silence 
of death. At the pairing time both jaguars and pumas, 
and all other American cats, squall moat abominably. 
Jagaars and pumas in some parts of the country cer- 
tamly, and I think in all, have no fixed time for breeding. 
I oonld not ascertain with exactness how long they go 
with young, but the females do not, as a rule, breed in 
two consecarive years; and I do not think that either 
*ntm»l generally purs for life, though sometimes pairs 
are met with. They are not gr^arious, but sometimes, 
OS at this spot, a very large number of animals congregate 
within » small area. We met with twenty jaguars here to 
one puma, and I am sure that we might have killed over a 
hundred in a few days. We saw cubs of all sizes, and 
two very yuung tmes I took, intending to try and rear 
than. No sooner, however, had Geoige taken them on 
board than one of the dogs killed them both. A larger 
one that was secured was such a vicious little wretch, and 
made so much noise, disturbing our rest at night, that I 
was glad to turn It loose again. The dc^ evinced the 
utmost ^slike to all these cats. 

In addititm to pumas and jaguars we found three 
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small cats io those forests, all rather acaroe, or at least 
not often showing themselves. The first vas of a grajish 
colour with a reddish tinge, mottled with patches of black 
too lat^e to be described as spots, and some of which 
formed rings enclosing a lighter coloured space. The 
tul, which was somewhat bushy, was ornamented with 
double rings of black or dark grey. Another species was 
of a very light grey colour with streaks of blaoL Both 
these cats were larger than the English domestic cat, but 
were exceeded in size by the third »ntmal, a specimen of 
which measured two feet four inches from the nose to 
root of tail, the latter being nearly aa long again. This 
also was brownish grey in colour but entirely without 
spots or markings, and the body was of such a peculiar 
elongated form that at Erst glance I did not recognise it 
as a cat. It was a desperately fierce animal, and being 
only wounded was secured with difficulty. All these cats 
prey lai^ely upon birds which they surprise in the trees, 
but the last named was seen to kill a great ant-eater, a 
most powerful and formidable animal, which I would not 
have believed the cat to have been capable of overcomii^ if 
I had not witnessed the incident. This long-bodied cat 
was seen more often on the ground than in trees, but the 
two first-named species seemed to be entirely arboreal 
Probably all three occasionally prey on the smaller mon- 
keys and marmosets ; but I am strongly of opinion tiiat 
the spider-monkeys and howlers have but 'few enemies 
that are quick enough to surprise them. I should 
mention that the great ant-bear was found to have been 
killed by having his neck broken. It was the first 
ant-bear seen, but both it and the little ant-bear were 
afterwards occasionally found in these forests. These 
three cats are, Felis tiffrina, Felu adoeaUo, and FdU 
Jagvarondi, according to a natiuralist who afterwards exa- 
mined the skins at Pemambuoo. 

I actually saw the ant-eater killed. It was not 
more than twenty paces from me. The jagvanrndi must 
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Itave been lurking in the thick herbage ; but I did not 
see it until the momeat it rushed on tJbe ant-eater. The 
killing -woB instantaneous; and I shot the jaffuarondi, 
with small shot, while it was actually on the neck of its 
victim. I now regret that I acted so precipitantly, for 
on a subsequent occasion I found an ant-eater dead with 
a dislocated neck, and the throat torn out at the side, 
and the body had been druned of blood. On both 
animals the neck was dislocated in the same place, doee 
to the base of the skulL It looks, therefore, as if Uie 
object of the jc^uarondi was to suck the blood and not 
pr^ on the fleeh. It was not killed bj the shot, and 
I tried to secure it alive, but its strei^h and fierce- 
ness were extraordinary, even for a cat, under such 
circumstances. 

Snaall deer came at night in great numbers to drink 
at the lake where the JE^^uars lay in wait for them, as 
also did we ; but the qusJity of the venison was not good, 
being dry and without fat, and the deer being so small 
that using only the best parts of the meat for ourselves 
and giving the rest to the dogs, one deer only supplied 
the wants of a single day. I tried salting the veoison 
that we might have a supply to fall back upon, but the 
experiment was a failure, nor did an attempt to dry thin 
slices of the meat in the sun succeed any better. Al- 
though there were great numbers of these deer in the 
forests they never congregated in great herds, but roamed 
about singly or in families of three or four, in the latter case 
bong does with fawns. When they came down to the water 
to drink, however, the banks were often covered with them. 
They swam gracefully and well, both in the river and in 
the laka Chi one occasion we saw two jaguars attempt to 
intercept some of them that were swimming towards the 
bank of the lake. The deer saw them and changed their 
direction, and though the jaguars galloped round the lake 
the deer were too quick for them and escaped The 
jaguars seemed to be aware that they would have no 
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chance of OTertaking the deer in the vftter, the Utter 
ewiimaing with much greater speed than the cats. 
Several times caymans were seen to pull deer under the 
water, hut no encounters between caymans and jaguars 
were witnessed. I have read that j^uars have been 
known to kill and eat caymans, I think this must be a 
mistake, as I do not believe the jaguars could kill caymans, 
except, perhaps, very small ones. The j^uars, however, 
often caught fish in our view. They took post on trees 
or roots lying half submei^ed, and beat the fish out of 
tixQ water with their paws. It was always big fish they 
thus captured, and they never missed when they thus 
struck. We also saw them capture laige water -fowl 
among the mai^pnal herbage. 
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CHAPTEfi IV 

CONCLUSION OF THS T0TA6E OH THB PUBUS 

DnBQfo the time we remained in the neighbourhood of 
this lake we several times sair parties of the Indiana in 
the distance, and on one occasion some of the mtm were 
indnced to oome up to us. They accepted some venison 
from onr haods, and a few other presents, but we did not 
get on such good terms with them as with our former 
friends. They were quite naked, unless a few ornaments 
of the head, neck, and arms can be termed clothing. 
!niey carried stone tomahawks, and two of them were 
armed with jnkes tipped with stone. They had also a 
kind of club made of some kind of asphaltum, a lump of 
which was fastened to the end of a stick. It was very 
hard and seemed to well answer the purpose for which it 
was intended, for we saw them knock down some birds 
and small animals by throwing it. One man earned a 
kind of basket made of open network, the material being 
a reed or rush, in whioh he bore a number of parrots, 
intended, no doubt, for food, for they had been recently 
killed, and blood was oodng from them. This the savage 
frequently wiped up with his finger, and licked with 
evident keen enjoyment. They had some women and 
children with them, whom they made to stand at a 
distance, and- would not permit to approach uh. These 
were almost as destitute of clothing as the men ; but it 
could be seen that the women wore small aprons, only 
a few inches square. Some of these aprons we subse- 
qoently saw beautifully embroidered with various coloured 
Sbres, and the teeth of fish and small animals. 
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Coatinumg our TOyage up the Funis we had, I calcU' 



'OIACE 



vnjubuiuui}} uur vu/ttgu up i>ue rurua wh uau, i utuuu- i^, 

lated, ascended six hundred miles above its mouth, or IZl ''^''ure 

junction with the Amazon, by the 1st November, and I ■( b^''***"mh 

found it still nearly a mile wide, with a depth of thirty J "' h^ 

feet, and sometimes much more. The general features | lJ •» begiogin. 

of the river had not changed ; it was still fiill of small | J'^Jwi^L 

islands, but the country was undoubtedly somewhat / Jl'^Hdaijoi^ 

h^her, though there was no elevation that could be called I ^ ig ^[^ .' 

a hill viable. On the left bank we passed several small I *''''*jiUictiQi / 

savannahs, with only scattered trees on them; though I J'^^'^k mil 

the land was generally covered with dense and impene- J ?*''totin,nj. 

trable forests. Large stretches of the country were not at I *'''* uiio jT^ 

all flooded; but the number of rivulets and brooks that I J^^bnt tif*" 

joined the main stream on both sides was very great. In 12'^ tsiikj ' 

fact I have never seen such im extent of well- watered I^ '"''WeJ!'. ' 

forest in any other part of the continent. Almost for the j 'n»»e derf^^^ 

first time we perceived a very perceptible current in the I L*^*li«le tT*^ 

river ; and one night, when we accidentally broke from our 1 7J^ tha ^^ 

moorings, we drifted a considerable distance down stream, |ri!'''^*fljul'^'^ 

thus proving that there must be a very much stronger I ^tU ^ *e | 

current here than in the lower reaches of the river. 'She I *%*] ^^ *gaj 

water was generally so clear that we could see the bottom 1 », * ' tiaie tS* 

at a depth of nearly twenty feet, and watch the shoals of \C?^ u. ^^ 

fish di^rtii^. The bottom was always a sandy mud, !fci *'ii«I*^ 

but was generally covered with a forest of gigantic weeds, I J^"" »pw "^"^t 

which sometimes reached the surface and covered it ' '»• '^*m^». 






After rain the river became very thick and muddy, but I jJ^ej^J^^ of 

would dear itself m a couple of days. Where the weeds j *^ of j^V a }^^ 

and rushes formed a matted bed on the surface of the | J*>ito(^'* ?i» 

water, many reptiles lurked, amongst them a moccawn - "tit, j^^^^te 

snake, which, although differing somewhat from the I t^ rj^ ^^^ 

moccasin of the States, is, I believe, only a variety of it. I . ftOia. -piJ^Ut 

There are also many large water-lizards which are an j J» i, ho J, ^ \t 

excellent article of food. Prejudices are difficult to over- | ^ov^^^, «^ 

come, but I have never met with anybody who, being I r^V] ''^pl^ 

once tempted to try these lizards, did not »<-«""" «>• j [JJm^ ^P*ni^ 

ceedingly fond of their flesh, and prefer it to t kT *** eh. ^* 
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chicken ; in fact, there ia quite a trade in them in some 
South American towns, and also in parts of the States 
and West Indies. 

At the befrinuine of November we were abreast of a 
B Funis on the left or west bank, 

of penetrating the country in that 
it and moored about twenty miles 
the two streams. This river, which 

wide, seems to be indicated on my 
1, and has a much stronger current 
u. The average depth was about 
3 were some very de^ holes in its 
lome places were eight or ten feet 

hopes that this river would lead us 

district of the country. The men 
9 increased labour of polii^ the boat 
mt was so much stronger, but by 
got another thirty miles up stream, 
in turned dead agunst us, so I 

another solitary canoe journey, 
rer ran through forest as dense as 

Valley; but after ascending some 
3 to an ezteoBive savannah having 
I of a well-wooded park, with here 
r dense forest in the valleys. This 
[y tract with elevations, at a rough 

hundred feet, so that the coun^ 
qA 1^' mountainous to one who had been 

rough one of the flattest plains of 

ez^geration the country swarmed 
'ere diousands of small deer, appear- 
id not assembled in close herds, but 
ins sii^ly, of in what were evidently 
Jaguars and pumas were very 
two small spotted cats mentioned 
'ere both seen. Of tapirs I saw at 
le river or on the banks during the 
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joumej; and birds and small animala were bo abundant i^^ 

that I oannot even mention tbe species, and like Alex- lining. l!'"''^^^' 

imder Selkirk's creatures tbey irere ahockingly tame; 1^ v^ltolom 

and I wondered what awful scenes of blood will take ' jv , 

place in this lovely secluded r^on when it is hud open j iidhn °'S^^ 

to the modem rifle Nimrode and their "batteries." I f^iL' ^^'v 

could almost pray that the Brazilian QoTemment will t ^^ "J^^^tiBn 

pass some strong protective game-laws before that horror I ,. 'Wei 

OomM to pass. I ij-^ '"^Osifttftc 

On this occasion I was absent from the boat four f ^ ** ^ g 

days and three nights. It was my custom, on such j i^"?"^ 1 u^ 

short journeys as this, to travel as lightly provisioned as W, ' '^^ timn 

poflsible. I never omitted, however, to carry a small 1 5iL'''*'''*Jet 

portable kettle for tea or cocoa, which I have always I if^ ""* tWe » 

found a most supporting beverage at times of unusual I ^"^ vetg g^ 

physical exertion. It seems scarcely neorasaiy to say ) h ""^ Wd 

that a fire of sticks to boil the kettle and cook a bird or | ^ ^ *** t;i«t 

small animal could always be made in a few minutes in |*iita *Me 

such a well-wooded coimtry as this ; and besides a few I lij/^. '*< Iiqq .^ ' 

biscuits and some salt, I carried no eatables with me, |L>, f*t< of tk 

dependii^ on the small game which I shot. Such is 1 1^*" »l»iyg - 

habit, that to this day I can make an eigoyable meal of J 4ii«-.*'* out t 

flesh alone, and for long after my return to dvilised 1 1^^- It ^ y_ 

surroundings, the style of living and want of a continuous j |Db , ^^ Dot i 

change of animal food caused me considerable disoom- I ^ ° J^^ttiitiij ] 

fort. But I soon discovered that the same quantity of I i,^ ^ ■ttVe/'^ 

meat cannot be consumed in a quiet city life which I I ii|(L *"'' h* *^,,' 

found consistent with health and strength in the wilds. I i^ Oq t^^" 

My favourite sleeping place was on the ground, when I »i| * "^laihet. ' 

I thought I could lie there with safety. Otherwise I I i^^^^om'.*' 

climbed into a small tree, or suspended a net-hammock j ^ ^ ^y , 

between two trees. The last I only used when the I V'^ c»lf _ '* 

ground was wet, as I could never sleep comfortably m I Ijil*"'! pnu, 

this way. If I may use the trite saying, " Use is eveiy- I ^^t""* cy y.^ 

thing." As a young man I scarcely knew what fatigue I iiitaJ^Ofie i^/* 

was, and a very little sleep (one to two hours in the I H^r!*' h*, ^*- 

twMity-four) would suffice for me, day after day, for » I ... u.... o 
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lough I used to make up for this 
>iiged slumber when the opportunity 

[its referred to I slopt tvice on the 
iauket, goii^ inland a mile or more 
n of the caymans, the only creatures 
As to the jf^uars imd pumas, I 
ed with the habits of these animals 
slightest ch&nce of their attacking 
¥ them wandering about like great 
les they passed quite close. When 
a tree I chose a small one that I 
vere no lurking serpents in it ; and 
oing I took precautions to avoid its 
;hly dangerous to a sleeper, 
animals and birds were ezceasiTely 
exceptions, however. The tapir, for 
timid as I have always found it to 
he country where it is found. Its 
a close proximity to water, and in 
{ twenty when seen it is actually in 
d be called the water-cow of South 
ly swims with facility, but has the 
ong the bottoms of the rivers under 
assemble in droves ; and a pair, or 
, is the greatest number usually seen 
oooasions small parties, at moat five 
ere seen by me in this re^on. The 
d more than a single youi^ one with 
rays seemed exceedingly jealous of 
y from their sides. Probably the 
are very destructive to the calves, 
the adult animals ; and I found the 
iiad been destroyed by jaguars. The 
aale with her when she has a young 
It seem to pair for life. Tapir-beef 
w obtuned in Soutii America, and is 
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far superior to that of the ox. The animal, therefore, on 
groundB of policy alone ought to be strictly protected. 
Wherever it has been got at by civilised man its numbers 
have been so reduced that it is ah«ady a scarce animal. 
It is one of the most defenceless, as well as harmless, of 
all big animals, and never escapes from any of its 
enemies otherwise than by its speed or excessive cautioa 
^ey never move away from the immediate neighbour- 
hood of cover, and love tp lie among tall rushes close to 
the dense forest. They wallow for hours in the mud ; 
and are ofren seen completely enveloped in a dry coat of 
it. The object is probably to afford them a defence from 
the attacks of irritating insects. Caymans swarmed in 
this river, as well as others where tapirs were found, but 
they never seemed to make attacks on the tapirs or any 
other big animal My opinion is that fish and water- 
fowl form the bulk of the cayman's food, thoi^h I know 
that they seize monkeys and small deer, and other small 
animals when they get the chance, as well as watei^ 
lizards. At the conclusion of this canoe journey a tapir 
was shot near the boat. It was about the size of a small 
cow, and of a smutty colour, neither black nor brown, 
with a short bristly mane or crest on the head and neck, 
and white edges to the small short ears. The tail was 
a mere stump, and the legs short and sturdy with laige 
toes. The eyes were small and deep-set, and the snout 
prolonged and flexible, but not forming a trunk, as we 
often see it represented in pictures.. From a short 
distance the animal might easily be mistaken for a pig ; 
its whole appearance is eminently porcine. The meat 
was exoeedmgly good, resembling beef. The skin was 
thick and tough, but it hardened and shrivelled so much 
in drying as to become worthless as a specimen, and the 
salted meat was not so eatable as salt beef. 

Several of the biids found about here are of species 
common in the northern part of the continent, especially 
in the Southern States and Mexico. A hawk seen on all 
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put! of the river was a beautiful blaok and white one, 
known in the States as the saake-kite, on account of its 
peying lai^j cm those reptiles. I could not ascertain 
if it followed the same habit here, but I saw it seize 
frogs and lizards, and I think that it is beyond doubt 
that reptiles form the staple of its food. I have watched 
it olosely, and never saw it stoop like most hawks ; but 
it skims along the surface of the \to6\a and rivers, and so 
seizes ho^ at least. On the Fpriis it may often be seen 
sitting on a bare branch above the water, but at a con- 
siderable height above it. I saw one pitch at a turkey- 
buzzard which attempted to settle on the same broni^, 
and knock it completely over in the air. The cowardly 
buzzard beat a hasty retreat, never attempting to resent 
the treatment it had received. I have also sem this 
kite show fight to hawks much bigger than itself; so it 
is a plucky bird. Its tail is long and forked like that of 
ft swallow, and in the Southern States it may often be 
seen perched on the telegraph-posts. 

Here also I procured a species of peregrine faloon, 
iriuch in the Chilian and Peruvian Andes is an in- 
hatntant of bare, inacoessible rocks, a strange illustra- 
tion of how birds and other *nimii.U adapt themselves to 
localities, for here it dwells in dense forests. There were 
other hawks and folcons which I could not identify, and 
three species of eagles. The first was a large crested 
eagle, an exceedingly noble bird, of greater size and 
expanse of wing than the golden eagle, which was also, I 
think, seen on the upper Purus, but I am not sure about 
it. It is the same species as those which are found in 
the extreme south of the States, and Z have also seen the 
same eagle in Mexico ; but it here grows to a much 
larger size than in either of those two countries ; and on 
that account may be considered by some as a distinct 
variety. It was not oft«n seen, and was one of the birds 
which were too wary to come within gunshot, so I did 
not obtain a specimen. I saw one kill a stork high up 
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in the air in an extraordinaty manner, such as I never 
witnessed but on this one occasion. The eagle must 
have been at a tremendous height, since I am certain 
that the stork did not see it, as I did not myself until it 
suddenly dropped like a stone from an invisible height 
The stork ducked, but the eagle struck it and killed it 
instantly, for it dropped just like a shot bird. The ec^le 
permitted it to fall a good distance, but again dropped 
on it and secured it before it fell into the vater. 

The second species of e^le was the conunon harpy 
eagle, which is found more or less in all parts of Brazil 
that I have vimted. The bird has a pretty spotted crest, 
and is remarkable for size and strength of its 1^ and 
taloDS, and not less so for the strange manner in which 
its disposition seems to vary in different localities. In 
some places it is a cowardly, skulking bird, and pieys on 
carrion and the leavings of other creatures of rapacious 
' habits, but on the Funu it is one of the boldest and 
most aggressive, as it is also one of the commonest of 
the birds of prey. It was found in all parts of the 
Punis, most abundantly on the upper reaches, and 
especially on the small tributaries. We saw the huge 
nest of this bird placed in a tall tree, where it was 
inaccessible, being quite two hundred feet above the 
ground. It appeared to have young at this time, for we 
saw the old birds carrying prey into the nest. The third 
e^le was a dark brown one, only seen three or four 
times. One that I shot fell into the water at the edge 
of the river, but being only wounded it fluttered out and 
into the thick jungle, where it was lost. The osprey, or 
fishing eagle, as it is more often called in the States, was 
also occasionaUy seen. 

In case it may be of some use or interest to the 
naturalist I may just mention that amoi^ the smaller birds 
of prey a sparrow-hawk was recognised, and a small 
Uloon seen in the ooimtries bordering on the lower 
Amazon, and in Southern Brazil. There was also a 
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hawk thftt seemed to me to be the common European 
hen-harrier; and we addom failed to see the turkey- 
buzzard after flaying any large animal we chanced to 
hill , though thia bird cannot be said to be abundant on 
the PuniB. Another scarce vulture of this repon was 
the carrion-crow of the States, but it was seen &om time 
to time in small parties of four or five to a dozen. It is 
a small Tulture about the size of a raven, with a black 
plumage. Often when we had flayed a deer or a tapir a 
'^' VirW I ™*^ ^"''^ **^ *^®" **"^ voiM appear and feast on the 
^^*^f^^ I *^' ""^ '^*™ '"* nearly the only occasions on which 

jts °^r^ I we saw them. It is singular diat this bird and the 
sp°^ tiA \ turkey-buzzard never both came up on the same occasion, 
5 its ^ ^ but the Utter would sometunes appear when a deer was 

tf>»®' .^ * lj> ^^^ thoi^h we had not seen any for a week previously. 

YooaS*^*" ^ L At the risk of being wearisome I must yet notice the 

dt ^^ ^!!!ii0 I n""»»fl before qmtting this spot. They are abundant 
tres '^ ^^'^ 1 8'erywhere on the Purus ; but about tlds district their 
the ^^^\m4 of I number oftrai appeared to be immense. As a rule they go, 
oof**^ J ike ° small flocks of sixty to one or two 

\M V^ tfd "^^ flocks, especially of the scarlet 

te*'^*un* ^'^ thousands, and a grander sight 

^flff ga« **. ^ these crimson beauties, hovering over 

^tet« * ^ g on them till they looked like masses 

^ ^"^ dtfi ly were very fond of settling on the 

gBfcw^ ll«*rj before mentioned. When circling 

' *^ ^ ^ * M '^'*** ^^^y ^^® * ^*^' ^^ <*oii^, Uke 

W ^^^^Lsa^^ ^ 'P *" ""to^^rable screamii^, which we 

}tli» Vfttf**'"* ( ■"«• »^^ I believe, the bu^ were 

K<^ ^^ the "'^'t It- There were several other spemes 

\(fi^ . g gt*!* immoneat was one with a green plum- 

iigd ^ i le, and some brown on the tail. It was. 

■ ttf** ^li us by a vivid scarlet frontlet on the 

oB °^ vafi^d * '^"7 much smaller bird than the 

.6 ^oo8j ipi'f Uiother species was ultramarine blue 

aft'^gri^ *" 1 *"''' "*■** '^*°^ wings and t^ and a 
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noticeable bright yellow ring round the eye. This bird k ^g^ ^f , 

was only seen in small flocks. tdam of melin-k!?* ' 

Of other parrots there were many species, nearly all iimim l]^)TL^^^ ' 

unknown to me, and all with green plumage, more or less !^ mj ^ . fPi^U 

variegated with orange, yellow, or red. Amoi^ the few * inch of «; ™ 

I recognised as having seen elsewhere was the well-known ifnt ^ <]un^ ^ 

sun-parrot, common in Guiana and other parts of South le 0^ ^^uiis, atu 

America. But the most curious was a little parrot, '*"i i|ij ,_ v"*' ^ ^ 

smaller in size than a house-sparrow. Till I found it I ii rf ^ ~~^ **' *•* 

had no idea that any parrot was so small. It is thick-set mJM ■- TtJ"'"' *iul 

in shape, with a very short tail ; and the body is green oj ^^ ?"*■ Thai 

with a blue base. It is more frequently seen in pairs ij^g^ ^^ binjg ^ 

than EockB, which are never targe ; and in its habits i,,^ 

resembles the love-birda They are almost incessantly ^(^TJ ,t '^''rioiL 

caressing each other. Other parrots varied in size from Ji^j. y Poroa ir 

that of a jay to that of a rook, and I fuled to discover '""miiJ ^j!'*'^' "^^ in i 

any difference in their general habits. They were all *«iiAedit 1* '"^^^ttuj 

breeding on the upper Purus during October, when both "nij^ ""^ rose to 

^gs and young birds were found. The ^gs were A j^^*'^'''^ taU tj 

usually laid on a soft deposit of decayed wood dust, "i the bft.""'^ '^''rious 

and there was never any vestige of reguhurly constructed i^ ^ ■ "''. * bird 

neat. The eggs, pure white in colour, without markings, i(^ ^^^ ho^* ■ 

greatly resemble those of owls. Both parrots and ^tt U^ '** hoaj ' 

macaws, without exception, breed in hollow trees at i^^^ rt^l""* of iK 

a considerable height above the ground, and the ^gs (^' '^ sqqq . * 

were only reached with great difficulty and risk. Of ^Jitf^ ^**ack ^ 

the young birds which I tried to rear nearly all died ^ij" '^'d jftct » ' 

before we left the river. It was not always easy to 'iiiij7*^tai] ^u^ 

rob the nests. Sometimes the old bird remained in %i^*^'ami^^ , 

the hole and offered so stout a resistance that the men ^iii^l* .°f t^j T^ 

were unable to insert their hands. The beak of a *>i»iti, ,*!^ a (jjj*?* 

parrot is as strong as that of a bird of prey; and, *i 15J:?'' «ii0]^"*^ 

by-the-bye, I do not remember ever to have seen a g J^j y, j^^^^^ii 

hawk attack a parrot, though monkeys capture a few. H^^^^he f^^ *» 

All the parrots were noisy at times, but there were W jT 'Ppai^^*'" 

periods extending to days in which all the birds and 'iTJ^'^Hiini^ ^ a 

animals were" remarkable for silence. At such times ^ ****^-toM ^' 
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the quietude of these re^ons was oppressive, and 
induciTe of melancliolia, bo that I had some difficulty 
in keeping up the spirits of my two companions. In 
flight and several of their habits the parrots reminded 
me much of ^ngeons. There were several species of 
{^eons on the Purus, and, as in this region we found 
the smallest parrot I liad ever seen, so also here I 
found the smallest of owls. Its size was only about 
that of a sparrow, and very little was learned con- 
cerning its habits. There was also a lai^e homed owl, 
and several other birds of this order plentiful every- 
where. 

Among other curious birds inhabiting the upper 
reaches of the Funis was the spoon-bill, seen pretty 
frequently, soUtary, or In purs. I could discover nothii^ 
coDcemiog the breedu^ habits of this bird. When 
disturbed it often rose to a great height and flew inland 
over the tops of the tall trees. 

A titill more curious member of the heron family 
was the boat-bill, a bird whose bill much resembles in 
shape an inverted boat, hence its name. Viewed &om 
tlie front, with its head and neck buried in its shoulders, 
after the manner of the heron, it looks much like a 
vulture; while seen sideways, with its pigtail-Uke crest 
Wurincr down the back. It reminded me much about the 
lur old jack-tais. It has very short legs for a 

I the taU also is short. They are strong fliers, 
>o an immense height, and are fond of perching 
>ps of tall trees. When on the ground they 
It with a dignified aix, frequently groping in the 

their enormous broad bilU. I have never seen 
lally in the water, at all svents farther in than 
iver the feet. They feed on &ogs, small water- 
id apparently any small creature that they find 
t the mud. One which I examined had several 

II water-tortoises in its stomach, and the broken 
water-beetles. Their nests were seen in the 
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tops of tail trees, where they could not be reached by 
my men. They appeared to generally buUd in company, 
five or six nests being placed olose together, but the birds 
themselves are of rather solitary habits, wandering about 
the river mngly or in pairs. In the early moroing, and 
Bometimes at evening time, I have seen as many as a 
dozen perched in the trees where their nests were placed. 
They are remarkably silent birds, bo much so that I hare 
thought they must be voiceless. I never heard them 
give utterance to any sort of call or cry whatever. They 
are plainly coloured birds, grey, with a few black mark- 
ings, and dirty white about the neck, throat, and breast. 

Since our first meeting with the Indians, we have 
frequently seen odd men and small parties watching us 
from the banks of the river, but have never succeeded in 
inducii^ these people to communicate with us, except in 
the single instance recorded near the lake. They always 
appeared to be perfectly naked, and armed in the manner 
already described. At night we occasionally saw the 
reflection of their fires. Their condition seemed to me to 
be very wretched ; and though their features showed them 
to belong to the same race as the semi-civilised Indians I 
had seen in the inhabited parts of Braal and in Guiana, 
these men were much inferior in size to their better 
provided for brethrOL 

On the 18th November the current in the river was 
very perceptible, and on the 24th we came to a 
barrier, which I suppose to be the spot marked on 
the maps as the Barrier of Gaiauarite. It is occa- 
sioned by some rocks in the bed of the river, 
and though the obstruction did not seem to me to 
be of a very formidable nature, it was impossible to take 
the boat beyond this point. Here, then, we were broi^ht 
to a BtandstilL I had some intention of carrying the 
canoe above the rapids and going on another solitary 
journey ; but at the earnest entreaties of my compamons, 
who dreaded beit^; left idone, I abandon^ the project. 
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diffeient razes, situated at &oin two or three to a hundnd 
miles from the course of the man stream. 

At the point where the river issued &om the Uke 
there was twelve feet of water, so we took the boit in 
and anchored near the shore at a spot which was ood- 
venient for landii^, took all the stores and provisions out 
of her, and ran her on a sand-bank in order to cleuue 
her bottoD), which was covered with a green slimy growth 
which hung in the water nearly two feet long, and greatly 
retarded her progress. While the men were scraping 
her, and effecting a few repairs, I paddled across the 
lake in the oanoe. Jui^png by the time the journey 
took, I calculate the distance to be about thirty miles. 
Near the middle I found ninety feet of water, so there 
can be no doubt but that this is a permanent lake. It vaa 
full of fish of similar kinds to those found in the river ; 
and I may here state that though I had been on the 
constant lookout for the gymnotus, or electric eel, notlung 
was seen of that remarkable creature, so it is probably 
not found in these waters. 

At the point where I struck the opposite shore of the 
lake it was thickly wooded with the lai^est trees we saw any- 
where in this country. They were of grand dimennous both 
in height and spread of boughs. The diameters of some of 
the trunks was as much as eight feet, which is the greatest 
diameter of tall forest trees I have observed in any part 
of South America. Many of the trees bore a round fruit 
of the size of an apple, but of a different colour, which I 
found -on trial to be hard and uneatable, though I saw 
the monkeys feeding on it. The latter were fearless to 
an extraordinary degree, coming down to the lower 
boughs of the trees to watch my motions. They made 
no noise, nor showed any signs of displeasure at my 
intrusion. The birds were so tame that any number 
might have been knocked down with sticks or stones. 
The only other mammal that I saw was a large rat, like 
a musquash. The birds included many macaws, but 
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none of the scarlet spedeB, while the lake was simply 
swarmii^ with water-fowl, amoimist which were serial 
apeoies of ducks, the boat-bill, the spoon-bill, the jabiru 
stork, and ruls and water-hens innumerable, few of which 
I could specifically recognise. 

I skirted round tiie lake for a considerable dis- 
timce, and saw many fine bays and inlets which seemed 
to be the mouths of streams running from the in- 
terior, but everywhere the forest came right down to 
the water's edge, and prevented a view of the country. 
There was not even a strip of beach where one oould 
land on this, t^ weat side of the lake, though this 
was a noticeable feature on the east side, where I 
had left the boat. On account of the difficulty and 
duiger of runnii^ the canoe close inshore, where the 
tree-roota and snags were thiokly subineiged, X did 
not attempt to land anywhere. When in the middle 
of the lake, I could but just dimly discern the tree-tops 
at certain spots, thoi^h I feel sure these, on the wast 
shore, were nearly three hundred fset h^h. I could, how- 
ever, see the column of black smoke ariinng from the fire 
of my men. Southwards the lake had the appearance of 
a aea, no land whatever being discernible in that direction, 
and the waves rolling up with the heavy r^ularity of 
tidal waters, insomuch that I feared they would swamp 
die canoe. I sounded with a small hand-line many 
times, and never got less than seventy feet at greater 
distaooes than a mile from the shore. Inshore the watw 
shoaled very evenly, and at a hundred yards from Ite 
edge there was still a depth of twenty feet. The islands 
within die lake were all thickly wooded, and there was 
deep water near them, which was quite the contrary to 
islands examined in other lakes. None of these islands 
exceeded a quarter of a mile across, and none of them 
rose more than a himdrad feet above the surface of the 
lake. On the east side, where the boat was, there were 
a number of sand-banks, which had been much burrowed 
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into hy some animal, vhich was not seen during our 
visit. 

When I returned to the spot where the Mrejly was 
beached, I found my men in a state of great excitement. 
Tbej had killed an anaconda, which they declared ex- 
ceeded twenty feet in length, but, unfortunately for the 
specimen, a large party of the Indians had come up and 
hacked it to pieces with their stone tomahawks and 
knives made of flakes of flint They immediately set to 
work to make fires, in the way so common to savages, by 
the friction of two pieces of half-rotten and dried wood, 
and roasted large junks of the snake's flesh, which they 
devoured with as much greed and slobbering noise as a 
party of hogs. Most of them were already goiged and 
lying asleep round their fires, though the day was quite 
hot. They had made more than twenty fires, some of 
them having helped themselves freely with brands from 
the blaze our men kept up to boil their pitch-pots. 
Seeing me examine the pieces of wood with which they 
produce fire, one of the savages obh^ngly showed me 
how it was done, but he had some trouble in making the 
sparks catoh. When I, in return, showed him how I 
could prociire a flame by simply rubbing a match, his 
astonifdmient was very great, and he held out his hand 
for the box. I gave it to him, and he soon had a crowd 
round him, watching him strike match after match, untO 
he had expended them all. 

There were in all sixty-three of these Indians squat- 
ttDg around us, of whom twenty-four were women and 
nine only children. This last number appeared to be an 
ominous circumstance, indicating, I though^ either the 
destruction, or at least premature death, of many of the 
little ones. Only one of the children was an infant in 
arms, of which the mother was imdoubtedly very fond. 
She often shook it gently from ride to side, jabbering her 
uncouth gibberish to it with as much vivacity as a white 
mother. There was not half-a-dollar's worth of clothes 
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on the whole party. Happy people I vbo seemed to 
sufier no tnconTenience from going naked ; had no aeniie 
of duune, and, above all, do tailor's bills to meet. The 
articles of dress, if they may be so called, oonnsted 
almost entirely of the small aprons of the vomen, which 
scarcely served their purpose, and one or two scanty 
cloaks of deerskin on the shoulders of men. The men 
wore their hair long, like the women j and all were 
vety dirty, and, like the monkeys in the trees, spent 
a considerable portion of their time in hunting each 
other's parasitical tormentors, which were eaten when cap- 
tured. They appeared to be devoid of any sense of 
decency, but were jealous of any notice bestowed on the 
women, whom they kept apart and evidently cruelly ill- 
used, for several were spotted with blood, and had terrible 
Inruises about their faoes and heads. All, with the ex- 
ception of the children and one or two very young women, 
were revoltingly ugly ; but the baby was a pretty httle 
mite, and the poor mother's eyes beamed with pride and 
delight when I took it in my arms. Some of the mm 
had a scanty quantity of hair on their faces, but in 
general they resembled the Indians of other parts of 
America in being smooth-foced. The dogs, which were 
fine, but very fierce animals, greatly attracted their notice, 
and I think they coveted them. As on a former ocoa- 
rion, one of the Indians played about these aniniftlff until 
he got severely bitten, which acted as a caudon to the 
others. The dogs were a great protecUon to us and our 
property. The Indians possessed a few lai^e, lanky curs 
of their own, and it will interest the naturalist to leam 
that these dc^ were of a similar breed to th{»e 1 have 
serai in North American Indian camps. 

The bead and some peces of skin was all that re- 
mained of the anaconda, and even these the children 
were still chewing and mxmching. The Indians must 
have been in the neighbourhood when my men shot the 
aerpent, aod had been attracted by the report of the gun, 
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for they came up a few minutes afterwards. Thej 
pounced upon the serpent immediately and b^an to cut 
it up, and the men found it imposable to protect it 
without resorting to violence, which I was very glad they 
had avoided doing. All — men, women, and children — 
ate gluttonously, and the serpent was sufficiently laige to 
afford them a hearty meal, so it must have weighed some 
hundreds of pounds, and I am inclined to think that it 
had been larger than any specimen we afterwards met 
with. They all went to ^eep early in the evening, lying 
OQ the ground imder the trees, while we retired to the 
boat on the sand-bank, leaving the dogs loose amongst 
our property, which they would not permit the Indians 
to approach. We also kept strict watch in turns, but otu 
friends gave us no trouble until the morning. 

At daybreak they were all a^tir, and came crowding 
about us in a very inconvenirait manner. Over night 
we had laid out a number of fish lines, and a dozen fine 
fish vexe caught We gave the spare ones to the Indians, 
who received them eagerly; but they were few for so 
many hungry mouths, and led to some squabbling 
amongst them. They also troubled us by snatching 
sever^ articles from the ground where we vero break- 
fasting. I saw one man purloin an iron trivet on which 
we boiled the kettle and give it to his wife, who quickly 
wrapped it in a piece of deer hide and placed it in 
the wicker basket she carried at her bat^. I went 
quietly up to her and took it away. Not ten minutes 
later the same man purloined it (lie second time, and 
again I took it away. When he was not observing me 
I heated it in the fire till it was almost white hot 
and purposely left it in his way. When he thought 
I was not looking he made a quick snatch at it, but 
dropped it still more quickly, uttering a loud yell and 
dapping his fingers into his large mouth. All who 
witnessed this little incident laughed loudly, and pre- 
sently the man himself joined in the general merrimrat; 
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but afterwards I saw the rasoal give his wife a spiteful 
blow on the ribs, I suppose for not havii^ made off 
with the stolen property. We lost a few trifling articles ; 
and some other thmgs which I thought we might be 
able to spare I gave to those poor people, who himg 
about us all day. But what, at the time, we considered 
a great nuisance, turned out to be a really providential 
droumstance to us. 

The day was a remarkably calm one. I do not 
remember to have ever noticed such a remarkable atill- 
ness in the air without a corresponding oppressiveness 
of heat; yet there were no «gns of an approaching 
storm. The sky was almost cloudless, thoi^h the 
aor&ce of the lake, unlike its appearance the previous 
day, was as rippleless as stagnant water. The leaves and 
grass were unstirred by the least breath of air ; and the 
monkeys and birds were as active as usual, though it 
is one of the surest signs of an approaching storm when 
they hide away. The boat was moored to the shore, 
with everything taken out of her fortimately, and heeled 
over to enable the men to get at her keel About ten 
o'clock in the forenoon I noticed a large stork flying 
in from the lake, when suddenly its feathers were ruffled 
and it turned completely over. Simultaneously there 
was a terrible rush of wind, which dashed me f^fainst 
a tree, and I saw a long line of snow-white billows 
rolling in slowly from the centre of the lake. They 
came on so steadily and majestically that I was quite 
unprepared for the terrible force with which they broke 
Dhe burst was simply awful. I and many 
were swept inland many feet, and how 
ped death I cannot think. I was cut, 
and rendered almost insensible for a 
It thing that I can clearly recollect was 
inised screams of the poor Indians, several 
sucked back by the retiring waters. The 
ti fearful violence, occauoning a thunder- 
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ing roar among the trees, and tearing off great limbs and 
uprooting many of the smaller trees, some of which were 
whirled high in the ur and fell into the lake. The 
turmoil of the elements and the panic among the poor 
people are indeBcribable, while the dogs crouched on the 
ground panio-struok. 

Jose and Geoi^e were wandering in the woods on the 
outbreak of this sudden wind-storm, but they soon cams 
back with horror-strioken countenancea It was Uien 
that I first thought of the boat, and perceived, with a 
terrified heart, that she had disappeared. For tbe time 
being, however, nothing could be done, for none of us 
dar^ to more from the shelter of the tree-trunks. 
The moment we attempted to approach the margin 
of the lake we were lifted from our feet and dashed 
to the ground. For several hours we were in very great 
danger from falling limbs of trees and the trees also; 
but about three o'clock in the afternoon the wind mode- 
rated a little, though it continued blowing strongly for 
thirty hours. When at length we could venture to look 
for the boat she was discovered stove in and sunk in 
about five feet of water. I had taken the precaution 
to make her &st by means of a rope to a tree, and 
fortimately this had not parted or she must have been 
swept out into the lake and completely lost to us. As it 
was, our position bad a very threatenii^ appearance, for 
it looked as if our means of travelling was lost to us. We 
could see that the boat was badly broken, and it dawned 
upon all three of us, as my companions did not attempt 
to conceal, that it would be impossible for us to make 
our way on foot, in such a coimtr)' as this, to the districts 
inhabited by civilised man. My companions fairly lost 
their heads ; and I must confess that, for a time, I gave 
way to despur myself. However, during the afternoon 
we pulled the boot close up to the shore, but she was ao 
heavy tbat we could not drag her out of the water. 
While we woto toiling to effect tiiis, some of the male 
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Indiana, and even some of the women, came, and Beizing 
the ropes and woodwork of the boat, hauled her bodily 
ashora Thus did these poor people spontaneously render 
us invaluable aid. I beliere that eight of the Indians 
were lost. We recovered the bodies of four — two men, 
a woman, and a child ; and these we buried under the 
trees, the men and women weeping and howling around 
while we were engaged in this most painful task. All 
the arms of the deceased men were placed in the graves 
by their oompuiions. 

Our goods, which were pUed on shore, were scattered 
in all directions by the wind, but except by breakages 
we lost but little. Uany of the specimens collected up 
to this time were, however, spoilt. The poor savages, for 
whom my heart ached, helped ub to coUect our belong- 
ings, and thoi^h they had previously pilfered a few 
articles, they honestly gave up everything now in this 
the hour of our mutual distreaa. A more wretched 
night than that which ensued I have never endured. 
The wind still continued to roar among the trees, and 
was too strong to permit of our making fires. It blew 
from the north-east, and waa piercingly cold. The 
Indiana collected around us, huddled up on the ground 
in a wailing, weeping group ; the dogs also, from time 
to time, setting up a dismal howl, as if conscious of the 
general distress. We had lost two of ours, which were 
supposed to have been swept into the lake. At first 
all four were supposed to be lost; but at night two, 
and some of the Indian dogs, returned from the woods, 
whither they had fied in their first terror. The next 
day many birds and monkeys were found dead under 
the trees, and these were eaten, in most cases raw, 
by the Indians. In the course of the day a young 
chUd which had been injured, died, and some of the 
Indians wait into the woods and did not return. 

The boat was badly damaged, and it took us five 
days' incessant htbour to repur her. In this work onr 
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Buooess was doubtleaa the result of the valuable aid of 
Jose, who had been a ship's carpenter. I was thankful 
to see the boat again afloat, and watertight. On the 
following days we got the stores aboard of her and 
prepared to depart, the Indians meanwhile making maay 
expressive gestures to induce us to remain. They uever- 
tiieless helped us in every way that they could, being 
evidently desirous of showing their goodwill towards us. 
Parties of them went every day to hunt, but the game 
they secured was mostly small, such as birds and lizards, 
and even snakes and small mammals. They made no 
attempt in our sight to catch any of the fish which 
swarmed in the laJte, but one day a man brou^t in 
a few small fishes. As we did not understand a word 
of their languf^, it was impossible to question them 
on any of the many points which would have added 
interesting matter to what we learned concerning their 
ways and habits. One man brought in a small animal 
of the weasel tribe, and, on my trying to make him 
understand that I wished to have the skin, he readily 
gave me the entire animal. I, on my part, gave them 
everything that we could spare that could possibly be 
of any use to them. They displayed much desire for 
steel knives, scissors, and hatchets ; and the women for 
needles and threads, which, though it is certain they had 
never seen before, they immediately showed a great 
aptitude in using, after watching us mending our clothes ; 
and one woman actually made a sort of sleeved garment 
for her baby with surprising skill. Pieces of cloth and 
linen which we gave them they at once converted into 
aprons. Some of their aprons I procured, they being, 
as I have already said, beautiful specimens of embroidery. 
The day we left, the women and children, and some of 
the men, sat on the shore and wept bitterly, often raimg 
a loud cry. Most of them followed along the bank of 
the river until nearly the close of the day. 

During the continuance of the wind-storm just 
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peoples. There -was nothing that could be colled striking 
in the architecture of these ruins, which seemed to have 
been mostly square houses, or rather huts of low elevation 
and small size, scattered over a goodly stretch of ground, 
and forming what I coi^ectured to have been a town. 
The most puzzling circumstance was where the stone 
with which these houses was built could have been 
obtained. Throughout our journey we saw no place 
where such slabs as we found here could have been 
hewn. And then the transport I though it is true that 
many of the ancient nations performed prodigies in this 
way. I supposed some of the slabs to have weighed a 
ton, though this is only a conjecture. Many of the jude 
walls were formed of a sii^le slab about eight feet by 
six, and four or five inches thick. They were roofed in, 
sometimes with one slab, sometimes with several ; but in 
the majority the roo& had fallen in, or, which I think 
more probable, been tom ofT by the Indians. Those 
people had undoubtedly been here, and done much uiia- 
chie£ The entrances to those huts which were still entii9 
were so low that they could only be entered by crawling 
on Uie hands and knees. Similar huts were afterwards 
seen in Peru and Chili situated in the mountiuna, and 
acknowledged on all hands to be remains of the original 
inhabitants of the land. Here they were buried in forest 
and jungle, and we had to clear away the rank growth of 
grass and plants before we could examine them. Many 
had been frequented by wild ftn ''"*^'' which had formed 
their hurs in them, and several we found to be full of 
snakes and other noxious creatures. A wild dog rushed 
out of one with a savage growl. Near the lake was a 
remarkable mound, simHar to some I saw in Mexico 
durii^ my stay in that country. It was about twenty 
feet l^gh, with sloping sides, forming a truncated pyranud. 
There had been a stone hut on its top, which was com- 
pletely broken in pieces, and the whole mound was 
covered wiUi tall trees and matted craaoers. and it was 
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only by careful exanunation that ita original shape and 
artiSdal construction could bo discovered. 

The rite of this ancient city was a favourite resort 
of many animals. We shot several deer here, and a 
very fine tapir, and the venomous snakes were a great 
danger. Some of them were mx or seven feet long, and 
the way m which they lurked in the long grass made it 
almost imposMhle to avoid treading on them. In some 
marshy ground I killed an anaconda which was just 
over twenty-four feet in length, and this is the largest 
serpent I have seen in any part of America. It was 
an immense reptile as thick as a man's body, beii^ fraty- 
two inches in girth in the thickest part A wi^le 
bullet in the head was suflBcient to ^lit An attempt 
to preserve the skin of this immense creature Med. 
Before the serpent was killed it looked much bigger 
than it proved to be, and I realised how easy it is to 
exaggerate the size of any creature we have not had 
the opportunity of accurately measuring. Big things, 
while still at large, look much bi^er than they really 
are; and there seems to be an almost irrepressible 
tendency in the human mind to ex£^^rate the size of 
any aaimal which ia of abnormal bigness. 

Big serpents was one of the principal objects of my 
seaioh in these wilds, and I was specially desirous of 
Mcertaining if there is any truth in the accounts of some 
travellers of anacondas and pythons of forty or fifty 
feet in length. Indeed, I have read some apparently 
trustworthy accounts of serpents of nearly seventy feet 
in length. Natuxaliste generally, I am informed, dis- 
credit these accounts of abnormally big snakes ; and I 
of their doubts. Anacondas of thirty 
ly have been found ; and it is posuble, 
• they oooasiooaUy exceed this length 
feet; but beyond that length it is 
ihable that snakes have been found in 
or any other country. To this opinion 
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I must agree; but I think mj experiences justify the 
remark that there are certain classes of ftT^imAlp, indi- 
viduals of which sometimes develop to an abnormal 
extent, insomuch that there seems to be scarcely a limit 
to their powers of growth. Amongst those animalH, 
which are of a comparatively low type of oi^anisation, are 
cert«n fishes, eels especially, spiders, some crustaceans 
and snakes. From some cause, perhaps an abundance of 
favourite food, or congenial surroundings, or peculiarity 
of locality, individu^ of those anunals sometimes 
atUun to enormous dimensions, quite out of the ordinary 
taze of their kind. This is particularly the case with 
the anaconda (often most improperly called a boa-cos- 
strictor), and it may be well to exercise some cautioD 
in either accepting or rejecting accounts of enormously 
big specimens of the genus. The anaconda is not a very 
abundant serpent anywhere in Brazil. The usual length 
is about raxteen feet, with a girth about equal to that 
of a well-developed man's thigh. Lai^er specimens 
than this are very rare. I have made a most careful 
examination of some of the least-known forests of the 
Amazon Valley, where a white man had never before 
penetrated, and if there were monsters there of forty 
or fifty feet in length I cannot think I should have 
failed to find them. Possibly in some obscure spots an 
anaconda may prolong its existence until it attains a 
length of nearly forty feet; but if so, these are very 
exceptional cases ; and I cannot learn that any museum 
possesses a skin of anything like this length; and 
most of the skins in museums have been stretched 
while still moist. Indeed, it is almost impossible to skin 
an anaconda without, more or less, stretching the skin. 

Small deer, monkejrs, ant-bears, and sloths are the 
lai^est animals that anacondas are capable of preying on, 
and the bulk of their food consists of very much smallw 
creatures than these. They are especially fond of dop> 
and wild dogs are often destroyed by them. As a rule 
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(I think inTftiubly) they capture their prey by surpme, 
lying in vait partly submerged in marshy places. They 
seize their victims instantly j and thJa is the only time 
when I have seen them display much activity. As a 
rule they are slothful, apathetic creatures, and I could 
never discover any eertun evidence of their attacking 
men. In fitct I do not believe that the largest indi- 
viduals could kill a man ; at all events if he fought 
for his life. The stories of their having attacked hil- 
locks and horses ore not true, I am convinced that 
even a serpent of seventy feet long, supposing such to 
exist, could not swallow an animal the size of a 
bullock. It is only the largest anacondas that can 
swallow the small deer of these regions if fiill-grown. 
The anaofmda, after feeding, always lies for a lengthened 
time in a torjnd state; but thoi^h I have heard that 
they bury themselves in the mud, and lie dormaDt at 
seasons, I could not find any evidence of thor so doing 
in BraraL They climb trees, but are more often found 
on the gronnd, and their habitat is always where there 
is plenty of water, which is an essential to their exist- 
ence. They are more often found in extensive marshes 
than elsewhere ; but ocoouonaUy they haunt the banks of 
great rivers, and I have foimd them dead, or helpless, 
floating in mid-stream of more than one of the great 
rivers of Brazil ; but in some of these coses I have 
suspected that caymans have destroyed the anacondas. 
I Imow that tittey sometimes attack them. I once saw 
a cayman seize an anaconda, apparently about nxteen 
or eighteen feet long, which was lurking on the brink 
of the river Coroa; but &om the first I saw that the 
serpent had no chance whatever. In spite of furious 
lashings and writhings it was dragged under water, and 
doubtless killed. In a victim of this size the cayman 
would not commence its meal at once, but would hide 
the carcass in a hole, or under a bank, and wait for its 
deoomponUon. Hence, no doubt, many of those dead 
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anacondas which are frequently found floating in Brazilian 
riverB ove their death to the former reptiles. 

The tail of the anaconda is prehensile; that is, he 
can use it to wrap round the boughs of trees when 
climbing; but I doubt if he can suspend the whole 
weight of the body on it. I have noticed that when 
they bang head downwards they always have more than 
one ooil of the tful wrapped round the bough from 
which they are suspended. When they seize prey in 
this position, which they often do as it passes under 
the tree, if it is lai^ of uze they always come to the 
ground to eat it. The act of swallowing is a slow 
process, as is the previous one of killing the victims. 
Fold after fold of the horrid body is wrapped round the 
struggling victims and the presBure slowly applied, the 
serpent frequently relaxing its pressure and pwmitting 
the victim to partially revive. In a word, Uke the cat, 
it plays with its prey, and is equally cruel They never 
bite their prey: the teeth being singularly small, and 
curved bat^wards towards the throat, being endently 
inteoded to simply prevent the food slipping back from 
the gullet during the process of swallowing. A great deal 
of saliva runs from the mouth during this process, but 
they do not dehberately shed it over the prey for the 
purpose of lubricatii^ it. The prey is killed by suffoca- 
tion, the result of intense pressure ; but the bones are 
not broken in the manner reported by the old school of 
naturalists ; nor do anacondas attack jaguars and pumas 
for the purpose of preying on them, though I think 
that fights sometimes take phice between these curiously 
matched creatures; for I afterwards found the carcass 
of a jaguar near Fastos Bons, Maranhao, which showed 
every appearance of having been killed by a constricting 
snake, which afterwards seemed to have made an attempt 
to swallow it, and fuled on account of its great size. 
Anacondas do sometimes kill prey which is too large 
for them, and make desperate efforts to swallow it; but 
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1 know that the jaguar ia wj lond of atake's fle^ and 

freqoaitlj attacks anacoitdas. and the boas also, wliieh 

" ~-^tf. ^ : •» foond in these facests, and no doabt be soinetim«s 

^'?M^*"'^'^ * eatdm a tartar. Of the bnedii^ haUts of the anaooDda 

proii^ in leanm^ tocj moch. but I ha\B 

boug*^ «*ying that the eggs are hatched 

an ^ ndy, uA the young brot^t fixth 

ive ^° shift f(H' themselres when less than 

al«»7^ tmt I hare found a female with eight 

[OUpd ^ around and orer her. 

hen "■ ire found here exdted my curkaty 

^ do ft the anaconda^ This was a biid-«atiiig 

^ey b1^ ras uUii^ on a slab amidst the ruins 

jf s*^ I, I saw some dark-coloured creature 

of ^ ^^ something white in its olutobes. 

^y is re so quick that it disappeared before I 

^^gofO irsB ; but in rummaging at the pUoe 

„f0B^ Mippeared I turned out an enormous 

^n a was it that it was only with difficulty 

gUy a escape ; and when held down to the 

ick it worked its mandibles savagely, 

r such a revolting-looking objeot that 

:e to have handled it whil^ alive. 

without stretchii^ in any way its thick 

a space of seven inches by eight, while 

ras more than three inches in lei^^ 

portion, being of a dusky colour, with 

B on the 1^^ But this was not the 

btained, though it had the longest legs, 

le body was half as big tigain. The 

Ksimen had been carrying was a youi^ 

It was just alive when picked up, but 

afterwards. 

are not very numerous, and though 
L with spinnerets they are not true web- 
reave a lurking-place, a kind of a tube, 
y hid under tangled roots, under the 
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boughs of trees, or in holes and orevioes in the tntoka ; 
but they do not spin a ireb for the capture of prey. 
Bird-eating spiders are found all over Brazil, but those on 
the Furus, if not a distinct species, greatly exceed in size 
any that I hare seen in other parts of the country ; and 
they may be classed amongst the most ferocious of living 
creatures. I have seen young ones not ezoeedii^ a pea 
in nze attack other animals ten times their own bulk. 
Often they endeavour' to secure victims they are not 
strong enough to overcome, and quite frequently they 
j»ey on each other. The particular species found here 
sfHxe birds as large as an Fnglish thrush, surprising them 
among the leaves of the trees, and apparently paralysing 
them by a poisonous bite. They catch these birds wi^ 
a sudden rush in which their movements are lightning- 
like; but they also run about the ground, when they 
seize any small reptile or insect that comes in thur way. 
Large beetles three or four inches long are completely 
suoked out and left a mere hoUow shell ; but the Inrds 
are suoked into a shapeless mass, which, when rejected by 
the spider, is quite unreci^nisable as the remains of a 
bird unless for the head and beak. It is a blackish 
slime-covered mass, something like the quid or pellet 
cgected from the stomach of a bird of prey. Even 
soorpions are not spared by this spider, but are seized and 
devoured without being able to do the spider any harm ; 
but there are several species of comparatively small 
hunting-spiders that will readily attack scorpions, thou^ 
I find that fact strongly doubted by many naturalists. 
I, however, un writing from experience of what I have 
seen, and I do not feel called upon to repress a fact 
because of its supposed improbability. I make this 
remark in no spirit of self-assertion, but simply state 
a faet which I know may not be received without 
scepticism. I have watched spiders very closely, having 
a sort of half-fearfiil interest in them, for I consider than 
most loathsome creatures ; and I can say that many (rf 
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them are very renurkuble for difference of habit in indi- 

•'*'■' e Bpeffles. Thus, wbat one spider will 

fear another will boldly attack, and 

s will cut a hornet or waap from their 

lid of it, tlie tenth will boldly attack 

liese spiders in confinement for a tune. 
) and the largest rhinocero»-beetlee in 
ji round and round its box, evidently 
L When disturbed it rushed about, 
bias as if gnashing them with paasiOD. 
a seven in^es long into its box. The 
b paralysed with fear ; but the spider 
Another small snake of a poisonous 
' fearful, but the Bjnder, while not 
ed DO fear of it, and frequently poaied 
ling round his box. When a {nece of 
wen to it, it ran about with it in its 
ver released it until it had sucked. aH 

it. Ultimately this sfoder spun a 
tunnel in one comer of its box and 
le rascal knew when he was going to be 
s the trap in his box through which the 
touched he would dart to the exit of 
tnd the moment the food was dropped 
; first he ate ravenously everything that 
id he always killed any living prey that 
box; but after a time he appeared to 
little or nothing — resumed his restless 
about three months after his capture. 

never induce him to kill snakes, not 
llest size, he relished a Uzard, and he 
unediately pounce upon other spiders, 
:e to suppose that these sjuders, when in 
ck only young birds in the nest, or that 
B in webs : I never found a web-spinning 
re hunters, though they sptad much of 
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their time lurking in their hiding-places, and always, I 
think, unless far from home, carry their pr^ to their 
dens to consume it. If disturbed in the trees, where 
they wander to surprise bhds, they will let themselves 
drop to escape, though the distance to the ground may 
be considerable ; and they are so active that it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to capture them. They are nocturnal 
creatures, and are seldom seen abroad except in the 
evening or early morning, though I have foimd occasional 
wanderers at &11 hours of the day. I have no positive 
evidence that their bite is poisonous, but I think there 
can be no doubt about it. All their victims, even if 
rescued immediately after beii^ seized, seemed to be 
paralysed, made no attempt to escape, and speedily died. 
I have tried the experiment of dropping insects, pieces of 
raw meat, &e., in front of their lurkii^ nests. They 
would instantly dart out, seize the bait, and be back again 
so rapidly that a clear view of the creature could not be 
obtained. They were very susceptible to injury, and if 
in the attempt to capture them diey were at all roughly 
touched with the stick to which the net was attached, 
they would draw up their legs, and be dead very speedily. 
Two would not ^;ree together in captivity ; they fought, 
and both were dead in the momii^. They seemed to 
have a kind of hook arrangeuaent at the extremity of the 
legs — on the feet, if I may use the term — which enabled 
them to catch the inequality of the surfaces over which 
they ran. They could not escape from any vessel with 
smooth ffldes, as a glazed pan, or a box with glass sides, 
or run with their bodies downwards, as a fly on the ceil- 
ing, I believe this applies to all spiders. I have never 
seen one run up glass or any other perfectly smooth 
surface, and they are certainly all incapable of rummig 
across the ceiling, or escaping from a glazed vessel with 
vertical udes ; for in such a vessel I always kept those 
whose habits I wished to watch. This is somewhat of a 
digression, but I think it is best to say all, or most, of 
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.what I have learned of a creature's ways and habits in 
one place, though the Information may have been gleaned 
over s vide area, and taken long to ooUeet. 

The late wind-storm had passed over this spot, 
travelling, it seemed, in a south-westerly direction, and 
causing great destruction among the trees ; many of great 
nze b^Qg uprooted, and large limbs torn bodily off: 
while in many places the banks of the river had bJlea 
in, catudng great gaps like bays. From what was noticed 
here and at other places, it seemed that the lateral 
breadth, or extent, of the storm did not exceed some ten 
miles. And what was more angular, even within the 
direct course of the storm, many isolated spots seemed to 
have escaped the general devastation without any dis- 
ooverable cause; and the damage was greater on the 
outskirts of the storm than in the actual centre of its 
oourse. The great fall of rain had had the effect of 
reflooding vast tracts of the country, and we found the 
caymans now more numerous and troublesome than at 
any period previously daring our journey. 

Before leavii^ this neighbourhood I made the dts- 
oovety of a strange tract in the heart of the forest, of 
perhajM a square mile in extent, in which every tree was 
dead, and had been for such a length of time that the 
trunks were bleached nearly white. Many of them had 
fallen, and were lying in confunon in every position, from 
an angle of ninety degrees to the ground. From those 
still erect huge shrouds of Spanish moss trailed downwards, 
ini«rmingled with trailing plants, which were likewise 
dead. Occasionally I have found similar tracts of dead 
trees in the forests of both North and South America, 
but have .never discovered a reason for this singular 
[dienomenon. Wilson, in his " American Ornithology," 
asserts that the passei^er pgeons, during their migra- 
tions, used to settle in the forests in such vast numbers 
that their dung killed many square miles of the trees ; 
but I cannot receive this assertion. There is much in 
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Wilson's book that is contrary to my experience, and I 
must make the same remark with regard to Audubon's 
work ; but the writings of Prince Napoleon prove iiini, in 
my opinion, a far more reliable observer than either of 
the two first-mentioned writers. 

In coming to the oondusioa of my voyage up the 
Funis, I am desirous of making a few more remarks 
about the natural history of this wonderful r^on, but at 
the same time wish to avoid making the book appear 
like a catalogue of birds and beasts, therefore I will 
be aa brief as possible. Generally, I remarked, that 
nearly eveiy mammal, bird, and other ApiTnal which is 
found in Guiana, and the Amazon Valley, was present 
on some part of the Funis; and besides these, several 
undoubtedly new species were met with — at least that 
was the opinion of the American naturalists who pur- 
chased them; and such collections aa I succeeded in 
nuking were eagerly bought up, either in Brazi] or the 
United States. 

Incidentally I have referred to a wild dog above. 
There are throi^hout South America a number of fox-like 
animals, which are classed with the d(^ by professioiial 
naturalistB ; no true fox or wolf, it is said, being found in 
the southern divinon of the continent But most of 
these »i i m ft lff are exceedingly fox-like in gmieral appear- 
ance. The dog I have mentioned is, however, an exception 
to this rule, and is an undoubted dog, though it differs 
much in appearance from any other wild dog I have met 
with. It was not seen often on the Funis, but it extended 
over a tract that was quit© six hundred miles in length. 
I think that the animal is of nocturnal habits, which 
would partly account for its not being often seen. It is 
the aze of a somewhat small dog, of a dark grey colour, 
with black legs and tail, the Utter being bushy Uke that 
of a fox There are some traces of brown colour about 
the muzzle and face, and the ears are of a peculiar 
rounded form, anite unlike those of a fox. This A<^ " 
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of BoliUiy halata, and very ahy and ounnizig. It ms 
oooamonally seen vatching ub, with the body partly ood- 
oealed by bushes or grass, bnt fled the moment an 
attempt was made to approach it closely ; and I failed to 
obtain a speoimrai of it. At night-time a prolonged, 
wolf-like bowl, whioh was occasionally beard, was suppoaed 
to be the cry of this animal, but I have no eridenoe that 
it really was so. 

With a ^gantio otter found on the upper Pums I 
had better success, and several fine specimens were 
secured, the lai^est of which weighed over seventy pounds, 
and in one case seventy-five pounds. The total length 
of this otter was, in the ease of the largest individual, 
over six feet ; and the colour was a dark reddish brown 
on the back, and a lighter shade of the same colour on 
the under parts. On each side of the tail was a line, or 
mark, unlike any I have seen on other otters ; and the 
animal was usually seen in parties of ten or a dozen. As 
I have already incidentally noticed, it was fond of crawl- 
ing on to the broad leaves of the Victoria regia lily, 
which were well capable of supporting its weight. 
Frequently have I seen them asleep, or basking, on 
these lilies, and they resort to them to eat the fish which 
they have captured, as well as to play and gambol with 
each other. Doubtless it is a safer resort for them than 
the jaguar- and puma-haunted banks of the river ; and it 
ifl a curious fact that I could not discover that either 
these otters, or any other animals frequently swimming 
the river, were often molested by the many caymans which 
haunted its waters. One which was captured alive by 
means of a noose foi^ht desperately, and had to be killed 
before it could be taken on board the boat 

About this time all three of us were more or less ill, 
as the result of exposure to the climate. The prow of 
the Firefly was therefore put towards home. On the 
journey down stream she was worked almost entirely by 
myself and George Uaccara, the Braoliao becoming worse 
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and worse. His coostitutioD, exhausted bjr a life of care- 
lessness, was incapable of resisting the effects of exposure 
and hardship during this voyage ; and he repeatedly said 
he knew that he was going to die. His great desire was 
to see a priest before he departed. I therefore stopped at 
Pesquera, on the left bank of the Amazon, and would have 
left Jose there had he not been desirous of retumiog to 
Obydos with me. He declared he had not a friend left 
in all the world, and having eased his mind by ooDfeasion 
to a priest, was little inclined to part company with ma 
I, on my part, was much interested in a man with whom 
I had lived in close intimacy for many weeks. We all 
therefore remained together at Obydos until Jose died, 
about a month after the conclusion of the voy^e. Poor 
fellow ! He lost confidence in priests before the end 
came, and cared for nothing but to have me sit by him, 
and read to him; and the impression lefb on me was, 
that the man had erred in life more from want of sympathy 
and friendly leading than any other cause. As he himself 
used to say, sulors are so often treated as dogs by skippers 
that they have no encouragement to do right. His money, 
and the few things he possessed, I sent at his de^re to a 
youi^ woman with whom he had been acquainted. His 
mate, George Macoara, the Venezuelan, remained with me 
the whole of the time I was m South America, and not- 
withstanding the character with which these two men 
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CHAPTEE V 

BAUBLINO DATS IN A CENTBAL BRAZILIAN F0BB8T 

Thx character of my vandoriugs in South America irero 
of Bucb a nature — erratic and often having no other 
object than the gratification of mj own sweet will and 
pleasure— that I cannot pretend to present my notes in the 
form of a connected book of travel. Oftm I spent pro- 
longed periods at some isolated spots in the forests or on 
the rivers, or among the mountuns, as far away from the 
haunts of man as I oould possibly get, studying the ways 
and habits of beast and bird, by day and l^ night, until 
many of my Mends took me for a crank. But to me it 
was a paradinacal life, and if I were young enough and 
strong enough, I should be at it again to-morrow. Pos- 
sibly my notes are of no great value — I half fancy that is 
the opinion of the scientific world. There are so many 
observers nowadays who make their observations in an 
orthodox way that there is no room for an Ishmael 
naturalist such as I. There is an orthodox way in 
science, just as there is an orthodox way in religion, and 
unfortunately I find myself too often opposed to that 
which is orthodox. I never seran to be able to get as 
close to God in front of a pulpit as I did whrai standing 
in front of His mighty works in the wildemess ; and the 
confirmed notions of the " scientist " (bow I hate that 
newly coined word) seem to me to be too strongly set on 
conventional lines. Rules are rules, and rules there most 
be, no doubt, but I suffer trom the common human 
failing of loving my own opinion, and I do not like my 
facts ruled out of order when I know that they are hots. 
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■ thia book in > style whiok I kop" »p 
too soientiio tender, however it may be 
professional naturalist. 
80, the Great Forest, as the reader pro- 
ioupies the whole centre of BraziL Ihe 
much beyond the pro-rince bearing the 

I think it is the largest forest on lie 
1-muob exceeding a milUon square md» 
what is more, it has not jet been much 
;e by that destroymg sngel, man. aucn 
penetrable marsh, and nearly eyerywhere 
^ and jungle is of the ie»««. na tore 
w bare spots within its bounds, but they 
™t extent. oft«n only a few acres m sr^ 
'that there are these bare phices sMround«l 
, is one of the mysteries ot 1" J»'"?r 
,68 of dead trees. In the month of Bay 
.camped in one of these smaU ««'«r*J 
M of Ac Fresco river, about one hundred 

of the town of Lara. My only ccmpMuo«s 
he Venezuelan, two hired Indians a 0^° 
wTcn mules. The negro was a *«Pl»»™ 
lankind. Never m my experience l^avej 
. fellow-being in whom the •"nbT„ °, 
so cffectuJly and terribly stamped o* 

bom a .lave, snd bred a skvo untd h» 
.urchased under the conditions of the 1 » I 

Law. His back was a homjfmg »ght 
s of his life, at various times, thousands o 
i; been iniioted upon it. Hisjo™." 
ration, and torture were temble to hsMn », 

man of enormous physici 

by me to look after the 
exceedingly skilful. I «m 
a. Properly managed thej 
>us men. This man, from 
naster, had acquired mud 
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luture of A dog. When giving him ordert he appeared 
sabject to nervoiu trepidation, and if spoken to at all 
shuply he sprang about as if his life depended upon the 
immediate perfonnanoe of his directions. At meals, in 
the foreet, I need soarcely say, ve could not indulge in 
the decorum of a well-set table ; but our custom was to 
ait on the ground round the cooking-pot, and help oni- 
aelves in a rough and ready fashion. Tet this poor 
negro was afraid to eat in my presence, and the disoom- 
fort it caused him to take his humble fue in the sight 
of me, his master, was such that I was fain to let Um 
take his food back among hia mulea where he could not 
be seen. He did not know hia age — it appeared to be 
between forty and fifty. He had had five wives. Four 
had been sold away from him, and the other had died of 
injuries inflicted by a brutal master. He had had no 
choice but to marry (if marriage it can be called) at 
command of his master, the object being, as with cattle, 
to raise stock. His ignorauoe was such that he scarcely 
ronembered how many children he had had. Some had 
been sold from his mght, and were lost for all time ; others 
be knew the whereabouts of, being still slaves ; and he 
was saving every penny he could earn to purchase the 
freedom of a favourite son. Among the devilish cruelties 
to which this man had been subjected was being hung by 
the wrists for twenty-four hours (a day and a night) and 
the fearful marks on his wrists showed there was truth in 
his assertion. He was unconscious during the latter 
part of this terrible ponishmmit. I think it scarcely 
neoeeaaiy to notice the assertions of some who have 
denied tiuA the torture of slaves was general, or at all 
events frequent, in Brazil X have never met any one 
who knew much of the country who was of that opinion. 
The &ot is that the torture, in the most revolting 
manner, of slaves was habitually practised by nearly 
every master in the coimtry, and when I was there you 
oould soarcely go into a town, however amall, without 
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seeing numbers of negroes who were either blind or 
maimed as the result of their owners' brutality. They 
were always fed and housed, I was going to say "like 
dogs," but like cattle is a better simile, for their owners 
oft^ thought more of their Aoga than their slaves. 

The two Indians were taken to asEost with the mules, 
and to strengthen the party generally. They were of the 
semi-civilised Indians found, more or less, in all the 
outlying towns and districts of Brazil There were no 
striking features m their character that call for present 
notice, but they were both excellent woodmen, not yet 
quite spoilt by lounging about the towns, and being both 
young men were easily manageable. Not one of the party, 
except Qeorge the Yenezuelan, could speak a word of 
English, so I was dependent on him, in great measure, to 
act as interpreter, though I was now banning to jabber 
a little Portuguese. 

We had not reached this spot without great diffi- 
culty; but I will not describe the journey up to this 
point, as it is devoid of incident of exciting character ; 
and my object being to get fairly into the wilds with all 
speed, I did not stop en route to make any observations. 
This savannah, the extent of which might have been 
twenty acres, was quite buried in the forest, and I do not 
know that there was a civilised post or house within a 
hundred miles of us in any direction. The ground was 
covered with short grass, and here and there a bush, but 
there were no trees, although the forest hemmed it id 
closely on all sides. It was a most convenient spot in 
which to halt, as fires could be made with perfect safety, 
which is not always the case in the heart of the forest. I 
have a strong opinion that these small savannahs, of which 
I have found several in the densest parts of the forest, 
owe their origin in some way to animal influence. It 
seems impossible in any other way to account for the 
strange fact that the trees do not seem able to encroach 
on them. 
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I shotild like, if it were pc»8ible, to cause the reader 
to realise what the forest is like in such a spot as this. 
That, I fear, is impcfisible ; hut I will try, by painting the 
scene just as it appeared to my eye. I had no sooner 
got among the trees than the savannah was completely 
lost to view, and it occurred to me that these naturally 
clear spots may be more numerous than at first would 
appear ; which undoubtedly they are, if I am oorrect in 
guessing their origin. The trees surrounding me were 
upwards of two hundred feet high, bat it was only occa- 
sionally that glimpses could be obtained of their tops. 
As is usual in such situations, the trees were closely laoed 
together by trailing bines, many of which were loaded by 
magnificent clusters of the most gorgeous blossoms. The 
ground under the trees was covered with a thick, jungly 
growth, in which you are continually getting buried. 
Here there are many small snakes and noxious insects ; 
and I got specimens of a very small, venomous snake, of 
a light drab or cream colour, with a remarkably bright 
eye. The Brazilians insist that this snake, which neve^ 
exceeds a foot in lei^h, and is usually much less, allures 
its prey by the fascination of its eye. I think this is 
sheer nonsense, as I do not think the snake preys on 
funall birds, as they assert. On the other hand, gentle- 
men of intelligence have assured me that they have seen 
humming-birds, and other small birds, actually seized by 
the snake, and that the victims were most certunly 
fasdnated or paralysed by fear. This must be the case, 
if humming-birds form part of its prey, for the snake 
never climbs above the ground on either bush or tree. 
Tt has certunly the brightest eye of any snake I have 
seen. It is highly venomous, and is generally known by 
its native name of tarartgahot, but locally it is sometimes 
called " the enchanter." I cannot find it ^[ured or de- 
scribed in any book to which I have had access. 

In few places in the forest is it possible to see more 
than forty or fifty yards in a direct line. The light is 
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dim, OQ account of the thick foliage, and what one sees is 
a number of atra^ht tree-trunks, shooting upwards and 
fading into mere shadows without reveaUsg their tops, 
except here and there where some mighty storm has 
brought down not one, but a whole cluster of trees. 
These &Uen trees are a feature of the interior of the 
forest. There is not room for them to fall right down to 
the ground, except in exceptional cases, and they lie in all 
Borta of positions, often indining, two or three interlocked 
together. Even where such a rent has been made by 
some mighty thunderbolt, it is seldom possible to see the 
sky. The ever-encroaching creepers and expanding foliage 
soon canopy over the space above, but rather more light 
than usual may be admitted, and you can see, perhaps, 
nearly a himdred feet up the trunks. To wander in 
these forests is impossible for a European, except be 
refers constantly to a pocket-compass ; but it is exceed- 
ingly rare for the Indians to get lost. Such accidents do 
occur, and one of my men told me he got so lost, and was 
a whole month and never saw the sky. He subsisted 
principally on sloths, snakes, and such small animals as 
he could capture, with fruits &om the trees, and ulti- 
mately recovered himself by following down the course of a 
small river. I may say that if a himter keeps hia head, and 
has his arms with him, he might hve in these woods for 
months without fear of starvation There is always game 
of a sort to be found here ; and some one or other of the 
species of trees seems to be always bearing fruit The 
great difficulty is to strike a true course in any particiilar 
direction, and the old assertion th^ a person wandering 
aimlessly in a forest or desert will move in a circle 
appears to be true. 

A person unused to the forest, however, would be in 
a sorry predicament, for itis only the practised eye that 
would discover the few animals that harbour in its depths. 
These are chiefly ant-bears and sloths, and some smaller 
animals which will be noticed in due course, and these, 
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and particularly the ibrmer, look, even when you are close 
to them, so much like a bundle of the dried herbage that 
they often euape the eye of the hunter, and would be sure 
to do that of the novice. Bird^ there are none in the depths 
of theae gloomy foreatB, except at spots where there are 
gi^ and along the courses of the brookfi. Walking is 
difficult, and without the aid of an axe it would be im- 
pofiuble to keep in any given direction. There have been 
occasions on which I have been compelled to travel 
through stretches of this virgin forest, and found it 
impossible to cut a way through at a greater rate than 
two miles per day, working with axe in hand at least 
fourteen hours oat of the twenty-four. The life does not 
smt many men, and I have known some to break down 
under the strain and lose their reason. Such men's 
insanity generally takes a dangerous form, and they 
almost always give the first warning (d their terrible 
malady by committing some dreadful outrage on their 
fellow-traveUera I myself delight in this solitary life, 
but it has quite unfitted me for the bustle of civilised 
existence, and life in towns, or populous places, has 
become exceedingly irksome to me, and my experienoe 
is shared by many other old wandei^rs whom I have 
known. 

Standing among the trees, not two hundred yards from 
my camping place, but completely out of sight of it, I 
became aware that the air was filled by a mtwt abomin- 
able stench. I had not yet made the acquaintance of 
that revolting brute the skunk, and I did not expect to 
find that creature here, yet I mistook the vile odour 
for that of an animal of that kind. Lookii^ carefully 
around in the hopes of discovering the animal, I could see 
nothii^; tmtil my attention was attracted by a little 
squeaUng cry in the trees above, when looking up I saw 
two small Mi'T"!^!", one pursuing the other with consider- 
able activity, uttering a plaintive squeak as it did so. 
These animals were tree poroupines, very different 
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creatures, in outward appearance, from th< 
cupioa. THe; resembled great rats covert 
spines all over, including (heir long prehens 
they used freely in passing from tree to tr< 
to branch. When first discovered they v 
than forty or fifty feet above the ground, 
disappeared in the obscurity above. It wi 
animalB that the stench arose. They are 
their habits, but I suppose the attractions o 
had Inrought this pair abroad somewhat ear] 
ing. They seemed to be abundant in thi 
their di^:usting odour was not only often sn 
animals could generally be seen if careful ws 
about the time of suo-settii^. The Indiai 
porcupine coomanda, and sfud that it prey< 
young birds. I saw one myself come oui 
tree with a parrot's e^ in its mouth, for 
species of green parrot laying here at this ti 
Brazilian birds appear to breed very insula 
is but a very short interval of the year in < 
in which both eggs and young birds cannot I 
&ot, I am not sure that some species or 
breeding all the year round. The ftame n 
largely to mammals ; and Nature here seems 
special arrangements for this continual incre 
life, for there is certainly no season of the ye 
sort of &uit or nut is not abundant Veg 
certainly the base of animal life. 

Regarding the general contour of the lai 
triot, it appeared to be a plateau of some elevi 
was no marshy ground in this neighbourho 
brooks were numerous, having rapid cur 
north-eastwards and a few due east. When 
were broken into many cascades, as was of 
the scenery was most beautiful, but without ( 
which is usually met with in hilly districts, 
were always canopied over with trees of imi 
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quite tvo hundred feet, and there vta never vhat oould 
be called a vaterfall, they vere rather rapids and oasoades 
of a few feet drop, but in long series, forming vistas of the 
most enchanting beauty. I could not be sure whether 
we found the aotual source of the Fresco, which is a 
bibutary of the great river Xingu, but if so it takes its 
rise in a rocky hollow on the mountain side, and soon 
beoomes an unfordable stream, ynih a strong current and 
sevOTal rocky barriers in its bed. It was the only stream 
within many miles of our position which was of any 
size, though brooks and dribbling streams were so 
numerous that we sometimes crossed a dozen of them 
in the space of a mile. In these streams there were two 
kinds of otters, which were so little accustomed to see 
man that I had excellent opportunities of watching them. 
The one was a small dark-lnrown otter, not so big as our 
Bngliffh otter ; and the other was the Demerara otter (it 
is Cheirontetea yapoek), which is a marsupial animal — an 
opossum, I believe, with aquatic habits, in whioh it differs 
from all the other known opossums. It is a beautiful little 
animal, of a light grey colour, with black marks on the 
back and body, which are of such a pattern that the 
animal looks as if Jt had been seized by a smutty hand 
whioh had left its black fii^r-marks on the grey fur. 
The habits of this animal are precisely those of an otter, 
but it preys on fresh-water orustaoeans and insects as well 
as on fish ; and lives in holes burrowed in the banks of 
streams. With great labour I dug a few of them out of 
their burrows, which were from twenty to thirty feet long. 
There was always more than one entrance to a burrow, 
and sometimes ^ree or four, and it was necessary to find 
and block all these entrances to secure the animal. Like 
the porcupines they were pairing at this season (Uay), and 
I oould not find any that were not full-grown. They 
fought for their liberty, and it was necessary to be cautious 
to avoid a severe bite. One of the la^ d(^ that I had 
in my journey up the Puma whioh was still with me was 
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greatly interested in these dig^g^out operations, and 
killed several of the otters as they were attempting to 
escape itom other holes, but he got one or two bites that 
made him bovl, and served as a timely caution to ub. 
The attack was very sudden, and they flew at the dc^ 
like enr^;ed cats. They were also very tenacious of life. 
These animals would undoubtedly afford much better 
sport than oiu* common otter to those who like this sort 
of sport. These otters were a local variety (in my 
opinion) of the Demerara species, being somewhat 
laiger and marked rather differently, but the difierence 
was not great It is web-footed, with a long rat-like 
tail, and, according to sevraal oatuialist friends, was 
not known to exist in this district until I discovered it. 
My description of its habits and fighting propensties 
is said to be quite at variance with its habits in other 
places. 

Among the most noticeable animals in this place 
were deer and peocarira, the latter vicious little devils 
with which I was afraid to interfere. I have ahesdy 
intimated that I am a cripple and cannot run; but 
the man who ventures to hunt peccaries must be able to 
run and climb well if he is not prepared to be made 
mincemeat of. It is their habit of combining for attack 
or defence, with their extremely pertina(uous vicuousnesa, 
that makes peccaries so dangerous to encounter. They 
are so ^^pressive, too, contrary to the disposition of most 
wild animals, that it is highly dangerous to go anywhere 
near them. There are two species of them, the collared 
and the white-lipped. The latter is a slimmer animal 
than the former. Both are of a brownish colour, one 
with white lips, the other with a narrow band of dirty 
white running from the shoulder to the iront of the fore 
legs. Both speoies are found in the same forests, but 
they never associate or mingle together. I may say at 
once that all that I read of the halnts of these aniinal< 
in books does not agree with my experience. I am not 
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desirous of contradicting any man, but unleas I state 
exactly what I have seen and experienced, my work had 
better not have been written. It is not correct, therefore, 
as is stated by some, that the collared peccary is a harm- 
leas species, or that it roams singly or in parties of leu 
than a dozen. Both species go in herds of about forty to 
ninety, and sometimes several hundreds are seen together. 
Both kinds will attack man readily enough, with or 
without provocation. When a herd is feeding in a tract 
of forest (they never wander out of the preoincts of 
forests), they often disperse over a oonradersble area, 
but they always reassemble when they have done feeding ; 
and their hearing must be very acute, for if one gives an 
alarm, whioh he may do by a kind of squeal, or by 
gnaahing his tusks, they assemble to his aid with re- 
markable speed, rushing together angrily, with their tusks 
rattling at a tremendous rate. Then the htmter must 
tree for his life, and he will be fortunate if his foes 
keep him a prisoner for twenty-four hours only. It 
would be ridiculous to think of shooting them down. 
Before he could slay a half-dozen he would be out to 
ribbons, so sharp are their tusks ; and if he commences 
firing from the shelter of his tree the peccaries will take 
cover, but will still wut hours for him. This is not oon- 
jeotnre on my part; I have known the men intimately 
who have undergone these experiences. There are 
frequently several herds wandering in the same ntagh- 
bourhood, and on scent of danger these separate herds 
will combine. Here, near the Fresco, I several times 
saw herds of four or five hundred in number, but where 
there is a human population to thin their number, it 
is seldom that more than about seventy are seen togeth^, 
I have said that I did not interfere with those seen here 
for fear of provoking an attack, but my Indians followed 
t^e herds and killed several stragglers, the only safe way 
of securing a few. The great objeot is to kill them 
instantly, for if they have time to utter a cry of pain or 
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alarm, up rush the others, and then there are ructions 
without let or warning. 

These peccaries feed grosfily, like swine in geoeraL 
They root in the ground in search of tubers, and snakes 
form a conaiderablo portion of their food. All swine will 
eat serpents if they can get at them. Peccaries also 
glean up the fallen fruits, and especially nuts, &x)m under 
the trees; and often gobble up any small animal that 
eomea in their way. They fear nothmg, and defend 
themselves fiercely against jaguars and other beasts of 
prey. The jaguar is afraid to attack a herd, but, like my 
Indians, makes for the stragglers : he is generally pursued, 
however, and there ore plenty of records of the peccaries 
having succeeded in destroying him. In such cases the 
peccaries literally slash the carcass to pieces. They are 
so vindictive that they are not satisfied with simply 
slaying their enemy. As game they are scarcely worth 
powder and shot, for not only is the fiesb insipid, but 
there is also a strong-smelling gland on the back, which, 
if not removed when the animal is killed, gradually 
pollutes the whole of the flesh. Although awine-like in 
appearance and habits, in one thii^ they differ greatly 
from pigs in general : they are not prolific, and it is rare 
that they have more than a single young one at a farrow. 
Peccaries are small animals, their average weight ranging 
from fifty to sixty pounds only. The largest specimen I 
ever measured was only thirty-four inches from snout to 
nimp. They have no tails, or, at least, the tail is only 
rudimentary. They are well covered with hair — much 
more so than the domestic swine, but the hah is of a 
bristly nature. The flesh is more of the nature of diy 
venison than pork, and there is rarely much fat No 
dogs have the slightest chance in attacking a herd of 
peccaries, and a single peccary is a more formidable 
antagonist than a boar of four times its weight. I 
have never seen European boarhounds tri( 
but there ore no dogs in South Ame; 
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bloodhounds, that can be got to sttAok a herd of 
them. 

The deer found here vere of seTeral kinds, and were 
fairly abundant, though from their habits of frequenting 
the densest part of the forest their abundance did not at 
first appear. None of these deer vere ever seen in any- 
thing like a herd ; indeed, herding does not seem to 
be a habit of any kind of South American deer. The 
commonest species was one which I recognise from book 
figures and descriptions as the Brazilian brocket, or 
perhaps the red brocket. It is a small brown animal, 
with short spike-like horns, and a somewhat humpy 
general appearance, the hind-quarters being higher than 
the fore-parts. TbJs deer was only found solitary, except 
in the case of does with a fawn. These fawns seemed 
to have been recently bom, for they were very small. 
There was never more than one with a doe. The venison 
of this deer was no great dunty, but that of a much 
larger species, with weU-branched horns, was very 
passable, being &t and juicy. According to horns which 
I have seen, I think this may be the marsh-deer, but 
some of my naturalist friends doubt whether that species 
is found as far north as this, and inquire why I didn't 
bring a skin, or at least a pair of horns. Ah I if I hod 
only been an Atlas. 

One of the largest trees in this neighbourhood was a 
species that seemed to me to be aUied to the cow-tree, of 
which I shall have something to say in another chapter. 
This tree is called the bullet-wood tree, on account of the 
belief that the wood is so hard that it will resist a bullet. 
It is one of the largest trees of Brazil, though not by any 
means one of the tallest. I ascntained a spedmen to 
have a trunk diameter of more than four feet a hundred 
feet above the ground. The tree was in fruit, but the 
fruit was not ripe. It is said to be like a plum ; but the 
extraordinary &ot concerning this tree, tf it is a fact, is 
that it bears fruit only onoe in five years. The Brazilians 
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call it the boorooah-bree, which I suppose to be a corrup- 
tion of the " bullet " of the timber merchants, to whom 
the wood is well known. When an incision is made in 
the bark of the tree, a white juice exudes, looking much 
like that of the cow-tree, but it hardens into a kind of 
gutta-percha, and can be rolled into a ball, or moulded 
into any shape. In Brazil it seems to be put to the same 
use as gutta-percha, but some which I brought to this 
country many years n^ was looked at as a curiosity, and 
appeared to be unknown to our manufacturers. Here 
also was the true gutta-percha tree, of which there 
seemed to be several varieties. 

There were monkeys here, as in almost every part of 
this great forest which I viuted, but from some cause or 
other which I could not conjecture, they were remarkably 
scarce, which is my sole reason for mentioning them. 
The species were the common brown monkey (CAat 
apella) and the bearded capuchin. There were no 
spider-monkeys in this district. 

Speaking of spider-monkeys reminds me of one of 
my favourite themes — the spiders in general, l^e 
number of spiders in all parts of South America is 
simply enormous. I do not think their numbers are 
few in any hot or temperate climate; but in America! 
Leanii^ against a tree one day, endeavouring to identify 
a amaU animal whose cry had attracted my attention, I 
noticed that the trunk was covered with a myriad of tiny 
creatures, all on the move passing backwimls and for- 
wards, evidently very busy in their small way. It was 
not until put under a magnifying glass that these tiny 
animals could be discovered to be spiders. Of what 
species I cannot teU. They were very light coloured, « 
pinky-grey shade, and minute as they were, as active as 
spiders usually are. They must have been just hatched, 
and I supposed that the eggs had been laid in the 
crevices of the bark. The parent spiders must have 
resorted to this tree for the uurpose of breeding to the 
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number of thousands at least, as I am sore the young 
senders might have been counted \f^ the hundred 
thousands. No bird-eating spiders were seen here, but 
there vere plenty of web-spinning spiders of lai^e BLse ; 
snd I noticed here what I have noticed in many different 
parte of America, including some of the States, that if a 
spider has any mark of a crimson or red colour on its 
body, its bite is highly venomouB. I do not know that 
the bite of any spider is actually dangerous to a person 
in health any more than that of the scorpion, but the 
bites of several species are capable of greatly disturbing 
the human system, and I should think would be quite as 
likely to lead to fatal results to some persons of suscep- 
tible temperament, as that of the hornet, wasp, or 
scorpion, all of which have occauon&lly destroyed life. 

The aniuial whose cry is mentioned above as having 
attracted my attention was a large animal like a pole-cat. 
It seemed to be at least a yard loi^, was of a dark brown 
(ff blackish colour, and very active in its movements. 
There were two of them in the tree, a male chasing a 
female ; but they were so high up, and quick in tuming 
in and out among the branches, that I could not get a 
fair shot at them, and failed to secure a speomen. The 
same evening, when it was almost dark, a weasel oame 
out of a hollow in a tree-trunk with a bird's ^^ in its 
JAws. I secured it, and I believe that up to the moment 
of killing the ^^ remained unbroken in the animal's 
mouth, t have often seen small preying ftn'trtftla with 
eggs m their mouths, and I know that they can carry 
them away without breidcing the shell It is a common 
kabit of such animals to carry e^;8 to theit lurking 
places, though they just as often oonsume them where 
they find them. The weasel was dark brown, with some 
marks of white about it. The species was very common, 
Mid though evidently a nocturnal animal, it came forth 
M soon as the shades of evening began to fall, and I 

" "" "" many as a dozen in one party. It was very 
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bold, and sometimes if I approached one quietl;, it would 
sit up on its hind-quarters, and permit me to get near 
enough to see its inquiBitive little eyes peering about, 
turning its head now on this side, now on that, like an 
intell^ent dc^ when it meets with something it does not 
trndergtaad. 

The circumstances under which I first met with this 
weasel open up a subject upon which I have thought 
much — the protective colouring of birda' e^a. "Pro- 
tective colouring " is one of the doctrines of the modem 
naturalist, and there can be no denying that eggs, furs, 
and feathers, not to mention forms, in some of Uie lower 
creatures, often humonise with, or imitate their sur- 
roundings wonderfully; bat is this harmonisation pro- 
tective ? ^gs laid in holes in trees and burrows in the 
earth are nearly invariably white, though in one case 
they are black, or nearly so ; but eggi laid in full view 
of the sky are also often white, as those of many water- 
fowl, sea-birds. Sax. Now eggs hid away require protection 
as much as those laid on open ground, but stoats, 
weasels, squirrels, rats, snakes, Ac. know as well as you 
and I that hollow trees, burrows, and so on, are the 
nesting-places of hundreds of birds, and habitually enter 
such holes in search of their eggs. Where does the 
protective doctrine come in here ? Again, variolated and 
coloured agga are usually laid in more or less bulky 
nests. Do you think a weasel or snake cannot see such 
nesta in bushes and trees as well as you ? or that be is 
not quite as well aware as you what such nests are likely 
to contain 1 Yet again the eggs of eagles and some 
other birds of prey are beautiMly mottled, and othen 
which build in precisely similar spots, precisely similar 
nests, lay pure white &gg8, as some vultures. Does not 
the vulture require as much "protection" from Nature 
as the eagle ? 

And with r^ard to the colouring of bbds' plumagfl 
and the shins of animals, is it not ridiculous to talk of 
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such animalfi as tigers, jaguars, aod pumas requirii^ 
proteotioD } Id ihia oase I shaU probably be told that 
the protective eolouring is to enable them to appnaoh 
their -prey ; but that will not do. For I knov that suoh 
beasts of prey never approach their victims except under 
cover of jungle, Ac, and that the first intimation the 
latter receives of the vicinity of their destroyer is the 
&tal roar and rush with vhich he breaks cover. Beades, 
birds especially, which agree in habits and haunts, must 
necessarily require the same amount and hind of pro- 
tection, at least so it seems to me ; but they certunly do 
oot get it Tto or three species of bell-bird are dull- 
coloured aoDgsters easily hid, but at least one species is 
pure white I one of the most conspicuous colours in 
Nature. And I could cite hundreds of parallel coses. 
The conolufflon to which I come is that the doctrine of 
protective colouring is based on erroneous grounds. 
Nature's idea is to create a pleaung and curious variety 
to gratify the eye of man, nothing more ; and in that 
opinion I am confirmed by the knowledge I have that 
neither coloration nor mimicry (the resemblance which 
certain animals, and particularly oertain insects, have to 
other animals or inert objects) serves the purpose which 
naturatiflts have supposed it was intended to serve. 
For all Uiese creatures which are " protected " by colour 
or mimicry, furnish a full quota of the prey of ravenous 
animals. Then f^ain birds of the ostrich kind all lay 
theii 9gg6 on the bare ground, and mostly in very ex- 
posed positions where U w impotsibU for them to escape 
the eye of any chance passer-by ; yet some osbiohes lay 
pure white eggs and others dark r^e-green ones. Why ? 
No reason but a purely speculative one can be given. 
It may be urged that the African ostrich hides her eggs 
in the sand. I only know that she does not always do 
BO. At all events American and Australian ostriches do 
not hide their eggs, but rather seem to wilfully expose 
them. 
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Birds of all sorts are scarce in this particular spot, 
and small ones, such as finches, and other perchers, almost 
absent. The maroudi (a bird much like a mid turkey, 
and nearly as large) was one of the most common. It is 
very widely spread in Brazil and in the north of the 
Amazon Valley. But though we could find but few birds, 
there must have been more about than appeared. For 
there were many nests in the trees, many of them of 
great size. Some of these were the nests of birds of 
prey, and others appeared to have been abandoned by 
their owners, or the time of breeding was not yet. But 
the most curious sight was a tree covered with hundreds 
of long purse-shaped nests of symmetrical make, and 
about twenty inches long. When I first sighted them 
I thought it was some curious fruit on the tree. The 
nests were constructed with a slit-like opening in the 
narrow part, near the middle of the nest, and the lower 
part was rounded into a sort of pear-shaped knob. There 
were no e^s or young in the nests, but some fragments 
of shell showed that the ^gs had been richly spotted on 
a light ground. No birds were seen ; so no doubt it was 
not the breeding time. Near by two other trees were 
found likewise containing many nests — I should think 
about six hundred in all on the three trees ; but it was 
not possible to count precisely. These nests must have 
been those of some species of " hang-nest," as 1 have 
heard them called in the States, or cassiqiu. As no 
birds were seen I conclude that they migrate from one 
part of the country to another, as many American birds 
do ; thoi^h it seems a singular habit in a country like 
Brazil, in all parts of which there must be an abundant 
supply of food all the year round. 

The great ant-eater was here seen more than once, 
and, judging from the fineness of the specimens seen, it 
was a favourite haunt for them. It is a moat curious 
beast, its slender snout proloi^ed to such a d^jree tUt 
it looks like a trunk, and the fore feet s 
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those of a cripple and furnislied with long and powerful 
claws, which make it a most formidable aatagouist if it is 
proToked, though if left alone it is one of the most harm- 
less creatures that roam the forest. No other animal, I 
think, has such an immeose, bushy tul, which it has the 
habit of turning up over its back in Buch a manner that 
when the animal is squatting on the ground it is com- 
pletely hid under it, aiid looks like a tuft of dead grass. 
But Uie general appearance of this animal is, I think, bo 
well known that it would be waste of time to redescribe 
it. Its enormouB claws are clearly intended to liable it 
to destroy the nests of the ants on which it feeds ; but 
they are also a first-cIaEs means of defence, and the hug 
of an ant-bear is quite as much to be dreaded as that of 
a grizzly, for he will drive these claws slowly but surely 
right into your chest, and as they are at least four inches 
long, I need not say what that means. As they never 
voluntarily make an attack, accidents are rare; but I have 
been assured, on testimony I credit, that human lives have 
been lost in encounters with these animals. 

Two of US, myself and one of the Indians, were bitten 
by a large black ant with a body an inch long. The 
results were not only pain&l, but made us both very ill 
for two or three days. Specimens of this ant were after- 
wards recognised as that of the muniri-ant, said to be the 
largest and most venomous of all the ants. It is oeruunly 
very large for an ant, and of the venom I- have no doubt 
whatever. They gave us great trouble horn time to time 
by getting into our clothes and biting at unexpected times, 
always with very severe after-results. There were thou- 
sands of other smaller ants here, as well as termites, the 
Ifttter having many hillock-like nests on the ground, at 
some of which we found the ant-bears at work. 

There were so few fish in the brook, and those few 
so small, that I tJiink the otters must have denuded the 
waters of them. These animals are so waetefully de- 
structive that I cannot think that this opinion is at all 
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far-fetched, eBpeoiall; as vhste otters were soaroe the 
fish were £u more pleDtifuL They appeared to be prin- 
cipally of the perch tribe, and aome of them were pass- 
able eating. Nearly all the species of fish found in the 
brooks had been previously seen in the Funu, where, 
however, they mostly grow to a much greater size. None 
caught in theee waters exceeded a oouple of pounds in 
weight. I noticed that one small kind, like a roach 
some six inches long, was in the habit of making a nest, 
much like that of a sticklebat 

Reptiles and insects were exceedingly numerous, and 
made our lives a miaeiy to us. Not a day elapsed bat 
some one or more of us was bitten, and we were fre- 
quently made severely ill by the bites of these venomous 
creatures, against which we had no efTectual safeguanL 
Ants, scorpions, spiders, centipedes, and small snakes 
were the most dangerous; but there was also a fly 
that bothered us greatly, in addition to our old eneaiies 
the mosquitos, and sometimes when rimng in the morn- 
ing more than an hour was spent in bathing our eyelids 
before we could open them, the matter flowing from the 
insect bites having glued them togBthm so strongly. As 
some protection we used to smear our hands and &cee 
with the &t of the deer we killed for food, until we di&- 
covered that the smell of this acted as an attraction to 
the snakes. Large snakes were not numerous, but both 
boas and anacondas exceeding twelve feet in lei^th were 
seen. Among the many lizards the most beautiful in ap- 
pearance was one about a foot long, of a bright oopper-red 
colour. The many-hued, changing sheen of this lizard 
when it ran in the sunlight made it an object of great 
delight to the eye. In this place there was a whip-snake, 
four or five feet long, of a bright green oolour, and of 
marvellous celerity of action. It was very slender, and 
moved in and out among the bushes so quickly that the 
eye often failed to follow its movements. 

Before quitting this district I must not ful to record 
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that seTeral times at eTening, and sometimes veil into 
the night, our ears irere regaled with tiie sweet and plain- 
tive aong of some bird whioh we could never find. The 
song reminded me muoh of that of the mocking-bird, and 
I should not be surprised to learn that our entertiuner was 
a member of that genua Even the Indians would listen 
quietly to the entrancing strains of our little friend. 

Infitead of returning to Lara, I pushed gradually south, 
through a country in which, though densely wooded, game 
was so scarce that the two Indians had to be constantly 
employed in the search for it to enable us to subaiBt. We 
had to use the axe so constantly to clear a passsffe that at 
last my arms became almost paralysed with fatigue. On 4th 
June we crossed a river which I supposed to be the Gua- 
pindas, and four days later passed the Xingu by swim- 
ming at a place where it was a quarter of a mile wide, 
and infested by caymans. We got over without accident; 
bat I remember with dread to this day the terrible labour 
and privation of the next month. We had to cross and 
reorosB Uie Xingu several times and many of its la^ 
^butanes, and two of the mules were lost by drowning. 
The record of that month is a p^e of unmitigated suf- 
fering. Loolung over my old note-books I find that we 
killed several anacondas during the month whioh were 
twenty feet long, and that one night a jaguar dropped 
right into the midst of us from the brmohee of a tree 
overhead, but ran off without attemptii^ to do us any 
harm. We several times went on short commons, it 
being most necessary to economise our flour and biscuit, 
and game being marvellously scarce in this little disturbed 
district. Probably there was plenty, but the close nature 
of the country prevented our finding it. We were glad 
to eat such coarse fare as sloths, tortoises, and caymans. 
The flesh of the latter creature is riokly, having a peculiar 
musty taste ; but the Indians did not object to it, and, 
strange as it may seem, our privations did not lead to 
any grumbling or discontent, and all of us were generally 
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vety oheerfuL G«orge used to amuse me by alternatiTel; 
swearing, praying, and endeavouring to bribe by promises 
his favourite saints into sendi:^ us good luok. He had 
served on British ships, and, I used to think sometimes, 
had some of the ways and spirit of BriUsh sulors in him. 
He was incessantly telling me that he was " a d — bad 
Catholic." " Then why not become a heretic like me? " I 
used to retort, at which he would laugh as though it were 
one of the pithiest jokes in the world. Poor George ! 
Those were happy days we spent together, in Bpit« of 
suffering, and I greatly fear about the only wise ones thy 
gay spirit ever permitted thee to indulge in. 

At the end of June, our provisions being much 
reduced in bulk, we killed one of the mules for food ; 
and, which grieved me greatly, I had to abandon more 
than half the specimens which I had collected with so 
much care. But our progress throi^h these forests was 
so alarmii^ly slow, and so small a quantity of game could 
be found, that it was &8t becoming a question of life or 
death to push on as fast as possible, our object being to 
reach the settled districts in the centre of the province. 
I do not think we ever succeeded in travelling more 
than ten miles in the course of the twenty-four hours ; 
and usually we only made five or six, working, ax6 in 
hand, never less than fourteen or sixteen hours. The 
herculean strength of the negro was invaluable to us, and 
I am a strong-armed man myself; but both of us found 
our strength taxed to the utmost during this terrible 
journey. George had but a poor fist for an axe, and the 
Indians were no good at all ; but a good thing was that 
no one lost courage. 

Quite suddenly, and without an; 
of a chai^, we got out of the fore 
ridge of high hills seemed to be the 
though the sloping udes of thei 
timbered. On the top, however, w 
level savannah-like table-land. At £ 
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clmnpB of ull treee ; but gradually these gave place to a 
few scattered treu of rather stunted growth, with some 
bush-oorered gullm here^and there. There was a species 
of plover abimdaut on these pluns, distinguiahed by a 
oonapiouous black breast, and we got a few deer of small 
size — the species already noticed — with small spike-like 
horns. In stony places we found great numbers of 
rhinoceros beetles, four and five inches long, and in 
siinilar spots many small venomous snakes, and also a 
handsome coral-snake (not, however, venomous, I thiok) 
marked with orange red and black. Under a bush a 
large, dark-coloured snake was found coiled round a 
cluster of ^s, twenty-five in number. These ^gs 
seemed to have bees emitted from the snake in a stri^ 
held loosely together by a kind of thin membrane, and 
upon being broken were found to ctmtain young snakes 
only partially formed. From these agga it would seem 
that the tul-end of the snake is first developed, a truly 
remarkable physiological circumstance if I am not nus- 
taken. 

Many of the bufihee were in Sower on these plains, and 
some of the blossoms were exceedingly sweet-smelling. 
There were a few smaU birds about the bushes, the 
commonest of whioh was a small grey and green finch, 
which had a curious habit of running along very quickly 
on the ground and leaping up at the end of each little 
nm — to catch a fly, I supposed. They were in scattered 
flocks of a dozen to thirty or ao. No birds bigger than 
the plovers were seen, except a hawk or two ; and no four- 
footed animals except the deer, but we saw numerous 
burrows, and foot-marks enough of the puma to prove 
that these animals were by no means scarce. 

The view from this elevated plateau was very extenmve, 
and we could see the forest through which we had passed 
stretching away into the dim distance for many a long 
mile. Westward the groimd seemed to still rise slightly, 
but in most other directions the view over the tree-tops 
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looked as flat as if it had been rolled. There waa soarcely 
any water on the plains, and we were compelled to keep 
near the edge of t^e ridge, descending into the valley at 
D^ht to find it. We sufTra^ much from thirst during 
the day, although the weather was not excessively hot, 
but there was a dryness in the atmosphere that made us 
continually desire drink. We had four mules left, one 
for each of us to ride, for the stores they had originally 
carried were by this time reduced to a sorry bagful Sut 
ridii^ on these plains enabled us to get over the ground 
muoh quicker than hitherto, and we began to watch the 
horizon anxiously, on the look-out for the first ugns of the 
smoke of civilisation. 

Some of the gullies on the hillside had a driblet of 
water in them, droppmg down in pretty cascades, in 
places falling fifty or sixty feet. A few of these gullies 
cut deep into the hillside, though there was not much 
rough grotmd. In one such place, where we passed the 
night of 11th July, there were some interestii^ caves, 
wUch I could not forbear stoppii^ some time to 
examine. These caves seemed to be quite unknown 
to any of the inhabitants of the towns to the south- 
eastward of them. Indeed, I could find but few of the 
Portuguese who professed to have even visited this neigh- 
bourhood ; and the entire district appears to be un- 
inhabited, even by Indians, though, no doubt, wandering 
tribes of the latter sometimes cross these r^ons. The 
scarcity of game is probably i^iunst the frequency of 
these visits. 

The entrance to the caves is so well concealed that 
it is a great wonder that it did not escape our notice, 
and even when I saw the pit-like descent into the 
rock, concealed among the bushes, I did not think 
that it was more than a hollow place "^.til a sudden 
shower of rain compelled me to seek i 
The entrance was only some five feet 
broad, and shelved downwards. As so 
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»* .pmnie beyond the .eoond cvem, le»tag f«<*» 

«< dHw^l. h.t« the he«t ot the mount^n, "1^ "^ 

» » dark and te^nome - looldng th« I wa. ■*"* " 

» van,™ m «.hont a light. In the two tot «.™rn. 
tbxa .ere many aUjujtitea of twenty or more feet m 

'' leteth Mid Blalagmitioal oolmmja ascending to tne 

, * ™t ao that both h«i . gnmd thongh weird •.PP^»°»- 

*> On the Boor were great maaaoa of aemi-peUucid deposit, 

■* Ihrough one of whioh I i»w the entire carcass of an 

* I anunS in a petrified condition. There were mmy 
» : petrified animal remains in these cTems, all the bones 

• foundbeingof the nature of stone. I made an attempt 
»■ I lo break out the petrified animal, but it was so &mly 

* incorporated in the enveloping msss that it broke to 

* pieces with it. It h»l been a species of g^«°; « 

* much larger size than any now U-ring; and m tnose 
» oayems were petrified bones wbldh seemed to have be- 
i« longed to gigantic jaguars Mid doer, and many smMi 
•» Mi^als and bats. There was Ml Miimal which seemed 
' to be of the rhinoceros kmd, but if so it was of a 

, hornless species. The bones of tapirs were here in 

* great mass, but of species half as big agam as the 
» Uving kind. In fact, in both caves there were such an 
K aatoniihing number of remains of animals so diverse 

* in genera and species that my mind was filled with 

* wonder. I am quite satisfied that this remarkable ool- 
i , lection of creatures did not originally come together 
> in the cavoimi in the ordinary couiBO of their exist- 
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once. They must have all perished tc^ether at the same 
time ; and if they entered the cavems in b living state, 
must have rushed there under the impulse of some 
frantic fear. For most of them were of species whose 
hahits and haunts are such that they never by any 
means enter a cave, tmd if they did, could not be found 
associating together. It was only the dread of some 
vastly greater dai^er that had driven the destroyer and 
his prey to seek a common place of safety within the 
bowels of the earth, and I cannot conceive that these 
creatures came here in life at all Everything con- 
nected with their presence and attitudes in this place 
point, in my opinion, to the carcasses having been washed 
here by water. Probably the entrance of the oaves 
haa been blocked in the course of ages, for I do not 
doubt but that these bones are many tliousands of years 
old. I think, further, that it is not generally realised 
what power of transport water naturally has. We are 
so aocustomed to the works of man on the face of the 
vasty deep, that we lose sight of the fact that Nature, 
also, navigates the ocean. In the cases of small creatures, 
such as insects, I am convinced that many species 
may be washed, clinging to roots, trees, Ac, from one 
continent to another, and in such vast floods as I beheve 
took place in an early i^ of the world simultaneously in 
all parts of it, there is no difficulty in believing that 
great numbers of drowned animals were washed from one 
hemisphere to another before they were so decayed as 
to sink. As a matter of fact, I know that drowned 
anacondas have been washed from the shores of America 
to those of Africa. These circumstances may account 
for the remains of manv creatures of a byi^ne ag« 
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bat I have seeo ooongh to lead me to think that the 
theories of muty of the writen of the present century 
are oertainly wroneous. There is no clear eridenoe 
that the vorld was in ezistenoe for any great time 
before the advent of man ; but there is clear evidence 
that the former Imite inhabitants suddenly perished in 
some great and unaooountaUe calamity of a uni- 
versal character, and that at, or about, the period of 
this cataclysm (for sudi it vas) man began to spread 
over the face of the earth, amultaneously with a re> 
markable modification of the brute creation — a modifi- 
cation so remarkable, indeed, as to lead me to stroi^ly 
suspect that the vhole of those strange creatures, 
popularly known as " antediluvian animals," were never 
living inhabitants of this earth since it has been in 
any shape under the infiuence of present conditions. 
Wltat I mean is this, that, the whole world was com- 
pletely destroyed by that cataclysm I have repeatedly 
alluded to, and reorganised to suit it to the needs of 
man, its present lord. That some species of creatures 
were suffered to escape the general destruction is not 
only probable but seems to be an established fact That 
th^, or man, are the descendants of other species widely 
differing from the present forms, I do not believe. 

We were too much pressed for time to thoroughly 
examine the caves, but I returned to them again b^ore 
quitting this neighbourhood, and entered the third cave, 
which descended a considerable distance below the level 
of the other two — I should tUnk not less than two 
hundred feet It was very irr^^ular in shape, about 
aghty feet in height, and traveraed the moimtain for 
quite half a mile, though it was very narrow for three 
ports of this distance. It was full of stalactites whidh 
glittered gOTgeously in the light of our torches, and there 
was much shallow water in it which appeared to esot^ 
underground at one comer ; but there were no ammal 
renuuns here. In the other two caves, which wne 
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ilerably light during the day, there were myriads of bats, 
aogiog, far out of reach, &om the roof, which were not 
t all disturbed by our presence. They were of several 
pecies, including the blood-sucking vampire, each kind 
ooupying its own portion of the oave, and in some in- 
tances clustering together so thickly among the stalagmite 
olunms as to present one of the most curious sights I 
lave ever seen. From the number of bats about after 
lusk it is certiun that t^ey left the cave at night time, 
)ut all our efibrts to reach the apertures in the roof of 
he caves from the outside failed owing to the precipitous 
lature of the cliffs. In the two outermost caves there 
ras quite a population of small lizards and mice, which 
teemed to live and breed here. Not improbably they 
lad fallen in from the openings above, and failed to find 
iheir way out again. No laige beasts of prey or other 
mimals seemed to ever fr«quent these caverns. 

Deseeding into the valley our troubles recommenced, 
uid in the space of three days we crossed two rivers of 
mf^nitude, and eighteen or nineteen smaller streams 
which were not fordable. Nearly all day long we were 
using the axe, but at the end of a week we met a party 
of men who directed us to a small fazenda or fann, 
probably the extreme outpost of civilisation in this r^on, 
where we were not too hospitably received. We, however, 
3btained meat, fowls and eggs, and some coffee, but could 
obtain neither bread nor flour, which we were most m 
need of. We were permitted to lodge m a shed on the 
Bstato; but the owner intimated that he should expect 
lu to stay no longer than two days. There were ladies at 
ihe house, but they did not condescend to speak to us, or 
betray much curiosity in our presence to know who or 
what we were. My dog Mike, one of those who made 
;he Purus journey, had a dispute with one of the fezends 
logs, which were as discourteous as their master, and I 
lad some difficulty in preventing him from being shot by 
,be urate seOor, Altogether we felt so uncomforUble 
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hare th&t^ at an early hour next day, we resumed our 
jonmey, malting for Pematingas, which we were ioformed 
was ODly seven leagues distant, and the road was pointed 
out to us. Such a road 1 G^rge facetiously borrowed 
my magniiying glau to find it. There was, indeed, some 
sort of a track, but we soon ceased to take the trouble to 
find it ; the fazendas, which we began now to pass pretty 
frequently, being the best guide to the general di^ctioa 
we were to maintiain. At none of these fazendas could 
we obtain bread ; I and C^eorge being the only sufferers 
from lack of this necessary of life, for George had got so 
used to Ei^lish ways and English fiBeding that he could 
no longer relish the style of living of South Americans. 
He was proud to be thought an £i^;lishman, and used to 
lie terribly concerning his nationality, declaring that he 
was bom at SL Martinos, London ; that his £ather was a 
Uilord Naddles, fidalgo at Win^r Castle. Whwe he 
got this farrago of nonsense I know not; but probably 
some of hifl former forecastle mates were responsible for 
it. But I utterly failed to keep my d^nity of outward 
appearance when a priest at Diamantino, whose suspicions 
Master Oeoige had aroused, came to ask me confideotlally 
if London was in Windsor Castle ? The gross ignorance 
of the people of this country is deplorable : one scarcely 
ever meets an educated gentleman ; an educated lady — 
never. 

What " a league " in this part of Brazil means I do 
not know. It appears to rraemble the Scotch " mile and 
a bittock." That day and the next we must have 
journeyed thirty miles, but still Fematingas was five or 
six leagues distant I At some of the farms we received 
tolerable treatment, and were permitted to lodge in one 
of the outhouses, and, on one occasion, even to sleep on 
the verandah of the house. But this great privil^;e we 
were aooa ni^rateful enough to despise, for outhouses and 
grand houses alike swarmed with vermin to an extent I 
have never seen in any other country. South America 
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does not oontun many mammals, especially large ones, 
but it is the home of the biggest serpents, the bi^^est 
revues, the biggest spiders, the biggest beetles, and the 
biggest buffB in all creation. I declare the bed-bugs of 
this r^on were as big and round as threepenny pieces ; 
but that is nothing to what I afterwards met with. There 
were also other sorts of vermin, and I am not sure that 
the minute jigger was not the most tormenting of them 
all. Nowhere were we kindly treated ; and in the whole 
course of my wanderings never have I been told in such 
superlatively polite language to go to the deviL " What 
do you think of that 7 " said George, referring to this polite 
rudeness. " I would rather be told to go damn, like an 
Englishman." 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE DISTBIOT OF THB SEVBH LAKES 

It was not until Ute on the third daj that we reached 
FematingaB, and put up at » venta or inn, the best ve 
oonld find in the place. The miseries of this den were 
put description, and it vai a paradise for ants and 
Termin. lliey actually swarmed on the food which was 
Berred to us (after waiting four hours for it), and when 
we pointed out the horrid fact to the host, he smiled 
blandly and said, " So they are I who could have told 
it!" I do not Uke fbnnble lango^ie, but for once I 
broke down, and to George's intense delight, made a Uii 
blackguard of mysell But mine host never changed 
that oursed smile of his as he told the sefior that " he 
might go elsewhere as &t8t as he Uked." I b^an to see 
how it is these people are so fond of the ki^e. They 
are so provokingly, insolently polite that flesh and blood 
cannot stsnd it. 

This place not suiting my fancy as a halting-place, I 
determioed to posh on to Diamantino as fast as posmble, 
thinking that it wsB a larger and a better town, if town 
you can call these places. They are rather big villages, 
thongh possibly the centres of considerable internal trada 
I do not know. My chief anxiety was to get away from 
Uiem as quickly as possible. The style of the peojde, 
and their ezceedii^ly dirty habits and mode of living, 
were intolerable to me. And, moreover, my being a 
" heretic," as they chose to call me, made me an object of 
some suspioion to the chief men of most of the pLwws 
where I stayed for any time ; and, strange as it may 
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8eein, I believe I only escaped persecution on seTeral 
occftraons through the intervention of priests. These 
priests I believe to be often terrible rascalB, yet they 
almost invariably acted in a friendly manner to me. 
Many of the stories that I could tell of these priests 
are, I fear, too disguBtii^ for publication. I shall 
confine myself here to remarking that the confessional 
gives these rascals a power over the minds of the 
hysterically religious women of this country that they 
are not slow to use for a vile end. The result is a tw- 
rible state of society in many of the outlying districts of 
Brazil, and murders, the outcome of jealousy, in which 
priests figure as both perpetrators and violams, are 
shockingly frequent 

The part of Matto Grosso we were now travelling 
through is, I believe, the most thickly peopled part of 
that province, but that is not saying much, for the 
country is an almost unbroken forest. The towns are 
small, vUlages in fact, situated far apart ; the so-called 
roads are only tracks, often scarcely discernible, requiring 
constant work upon them (which diey do not get) to 
prevent them from beii^ re-ovei^own by the rank 
herbage ; and the plantations seem to be the only in- 
ducement the people have to remain in this isolated 
region. As far as I oould judge (I have no speoia^ 
knowledge of such matteia), the ground seemed to be 
admirably suited to the growth of both coffee and cotton, 
and the plantations had all the appearance to the eye ot 
being in a highly flourishing condition. But if the pro- 
prietors are making big fortunes, one would not guess it 
from the style in which they Uve, though there u » 
certain rude profusion among them. If they are o 
hospitable disposition, they never di 
me, though it is true I never put mys 
gave myself much opportunity of judj 
among themselves. They seemed to 
and dishonourable set of men, with 
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g^ • putsuit of each other's wives as the chief object of their 

^ ' liTes, and I am sorry to add that I bow but little to 

^ ^ sdmire in the ladies. They certdblj put no great value 

^ a on thfflr virtue ; but, ou the other hand, I doubt if th^ 

j0 ' erer had the chance of joimng themselves legitimately to 

I ^ the men they loved. I mean that in the matter of 

j^ marriage they were amply bought and sold, and they are 

. ^^ geserally married at a shockingly early i^, g^la of 

' 1^ fourteen, and even thirteen, and I have hearA of chil' 

. |J dren of twelve, beii^ dr^;ged to the altar. It would be 

.■^i saoril^e to call such a crime marrii^. As a conse- 

. j^ , quence of these early matohes a fearful number of girls 

^ j die in child-birth, while the mature women, even those 
u young as twenty years, have a ooarse and flabby 

^ I loo^ worn-out in fact, and a really pretty woman is a 

^A rarity in this country. Worse still, these child-wives 

Eiti evince a shocking propensity to seek for lovers; and 

I, I it not infrequently happens that the knife-murders which 

'^^ ' ensue are between rival lovers, the husband having no 

^ particular interest in the affair, his love for his wife, if 

^, j, I he ever had any, being transferred to some other woman. 

^^ It seemed to be a rule that as the women increased in 

jt't ^ ^^^7 became more anxious to secure the attention 

_jj of admirers, and as they lose their attractions jealousy 

^ becomes more and more prevalent among them, untU 

^ it culminates in shocking orimes among the women 

^ themselves. Some of the most cold-blooded and atro- 

.#«' '"'^^ murders I heard of in the country were perpetrated 

, ((^ ^y jealous women, sometimes on the persons of rivals, 

^j sometimes on faithless lovers. A great many of the 

jj, murders are never brought home to the criminal, and 

^ ^ in some of the remote district* no trouble is takra 

^ about these crimes, and no attempt made to punidi 

^ , their perpetrators. 

V During our journey to Diamantino, we passed a 

^ ■ conaderable stretch of cultivated ground; but except 

^ where there were pUntations none of the timber had 
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been cleared. Farmi, or Csuendas, were dotted about 
the couutiy ; but there were no cattle-rusers or arable 
farmers in this distriot so &r as I could see ; and bo far 
from bein^ able to purohaae mules to replace those I had 
lost, I was offered a big price for those I had remaining. 
Ox-carts were the usaal mode of conveyance and travel- 
ling ; and the labour va^ performed by negroes. There 
was great trouble prevailmg over the labour question. 
The emancipation law had given great offence to the 
hidalgos of this region, and was undoubtedly one of the 
chief disturbing factors which brought about the revolu- 
tion. I am sure that the law was to a great, extent Bet 
at defi&noe in this distriot. Many of the n^roes, though 
nominally free, were forced to work ; and we saw several 
gangs of German emigrants and other foreigners, who 
had been seduced out hero, and wrae in a deplorable 
p%ht, having no choice but to do slave's work at hack 
pay or starve. I siaspect that some of these people were 
no better oflf than the black slaves, and were subjected 
to violence for resisting the demands of their tyrannical 
masters. I was myself asked if my black was my slave, 
and if I would sell him. This, it may be remembffled, 
was some fourteen years after the passing of the Emana- 
pfttion Act (which occurred, I believe, in 1871). «!»'* 
made it illegal to purchase slaves, made all children of 
slaves born thereafter free, and gave every slave the right 
to purdiase his freedom. When I mentioned this fact, 
the would-be purchaser of Pedro merely replied, "But 
who knows t I wiU take the risk." I think this remark 
speaks for itself. 

At Diamantino I first hired a house near the town ; 
but subsequently I moved some six miles to the west- 
ward, and erected a house of my own in the woods near 
a charming stream of running water. The land was the 
property of a Portuguese planter in the neighboiuhood , 
but he nermitted me to occupy some thirty acres, Engusn 
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^ * to fell Buch timber as I waated for building or fuel As 

^ a mattor of fact, he vbb so pleased with the cottage I 

^ built, that he fore-vent his rent on condition of mj 

y leaving it intact. My tvo Indiana left me here, not 

'jg, ' bang able to brook a settled life for even a few weeks ; 

J ud Pedro, the d^^o, accepted work on the plantation, 

^ (till livii^ with me, however, and doing odd jobs in his 

. Idaure time, of which he had a fur share ; for overwork 

^ it not the rule in this land, and even the slaves ate 

^ permitted to observe the saints' days. I and George 

L ' made long excuraona into the country in every direction, 

^ sometimes beii^ absent from home for a week or ten 

1 days, sleeping on the ground, and living in the forest as 

j^ best we oould. My companion had got by this time 

^ to quite enjoy this manner of living, and content with 

^ the small w^e I could afibrd to g^ve him, he would 

^ never leave me while I nmained in South America, 

thoi^h many good offers were made him. He said he 

^ had never had a happier existence, and conscious of his 

^ weakness, knew he should drink himself to death if he 

^ went back to his old haunta. I am glad he was content 

^ to keep away from the town, for, to tell the truth, I did 

not feel over safe in its immediate vicinity. A lady 

^ * asked me one day why I did not go to mass and to 

j , confess. Unthinkingly I gave a rather irreverent reply, 

^ or at least she thought so, whereupon she said, that no 

^ woman would marry a heretia I replied that I had not 

, asked any woman to marry me ; that there were heretic 

^ women as well as men, and that, in any case, I thought 

I oould survive the blow of a refusaL This answer gave 

h« great offence, and she told George he ought not to 

remain with such a profane master. Subsequently other 

women spoke to (Jeorge on the same subject, and a 

pnest oame to see him. This incident was the chief 

o»use of my removing from the town, as stated above. 

In the remote districts of this country, if not always 

in the larger towns, Protestants are looked upon with 
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sliko and suspioioo, and openly spoken of as 

xiuntry imniediately to the north of Diamantino 
The range of hills is known as the Siena 
but the people hereabouts call it the Sierra Sete 
>r the Seven Lakes Hills. The hills are not of 
vation ; the highest of them, perhaps, rise seven 
hundred or a thousand fiaet high. They are 
>vered with timber, and there are few rugged or 
toints. Some of the narrow valleys amongst 
re completely choked with a dense growth of 
^ass, amongst which that generally scarce snake, 
lacooki, or bushmaster, as they caU it in Guiana, 
easantly numerous. This is the most terrible of 
ots, for not only is it highly venomous, but it 
the length of at, least fourteen feet, and is most 
e. Serpents, as a rule, avoid man, and upon 
ach glide silently away. Not so the irate cooa- 
which will go out of its way to attack man, and, 
to say, a venomous snake of his size is no 
e enemy. It is held in far greater dread by 
dlians and Indians than the jaguar, puma, or 
■ dangerous creature of the forests. Its habits 
' different from those of the anaconda and the 

the Erst place, it eschews marshes, and u 
I the dryest parts of the forest, generally 
I in thick jungle, though it ascends trees in 

prey. It kills its victims with a bite, and not 
miction, and its poison is terribly potent; and 
e of the few snakes for whose venom there seeins 
)lutely no antidote. A man who has the ous- 
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t glides aod shimmeiB in the sunlight, Although it is a 

* la^ snake it seems to capture very small prey. The 

ggt Bmsller forest animals and birds form the chief part of 

its prey, and oooauonally it surprises a monkey in the 

^ (rees, as also sloths; and one -was seen to swallow a 

^i porcupine, rather a prickly tit-bit one would think, but 

^ down it went, like the rest of its pray, williout difficulty ; 

, ff for this snake swallows its prey much more easily than 

jit anacondas and boas, aod, what is more, never seems to 

become lethargic after a meal as those serpents do. It 
^i is an exceedingly active snake, which makes it so much 
^ the more dangerous ; and nothing I did in this re^oD 
^ brought me more into faTour with the people than the 
^i service I did them in destroying these creatures in great 
^i numbers. 

jfi. The Seven Lakes, after which the Sierra is popularly 

^1 named, are some thirty to thirty-five miles from Dia- 

^ numtino, according to my calculation. They are sud to 

1^ I be the source of the river Paraguay, which is one of the 

■^i largest rivers of South America, second only to the 

,if Amazon and the Orinoko, but it is matter for much 

^, doubt which is the actual Paraguay stream. The 

^ country hereabout is cut into a perfect network of water- 

j^ courses, and the ground is very marshy, so much so that 

J) anybody with less experieuce of Matto Grosso marshes 

J-, than I had by this time acquired, would probably have 

^ ; been much more struck by its flooded state than I was. 

^^ To get at the lakes firom Diamantino, we had to turn 

p and twist and retrace oiir steps to such an extent that it 

^ ^^ imposmble to more than conjecture their distance in 

fi a straight line from that town. We crossed more than 

^ forty rivulets and smaller streams, and were buried to 

' ^, the shoulders in the morasses more than once before we 

' ^j reached them, and ran innumerable narrow escapes from 

^^s the snakes which swarmed at certain spots. There were 

' ^^ "^ great numbers of caymans ; but in this district we 

1 J were glad that they seemed to have that "wholesome 
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dread of man " vhioh is the usual effect on the lower 
creation of a taste of his pover. For not only were 
Indians tolerably numerous about here, but the distriot 
is a favourite one with the vrhite hunters, Wa were two 
days in reaching the lakes though we had horses part of 
the way, which were lent us at the fazenda, I having 
been tempted into selling my mulea. The route wu a 
tolerably level one, though most of the streams had out 
deeply into the ground, many of them flowing through 
valleys which were ovei^rown with jungle, where palm 
trees of several noble species were a prominent feature. 
On the hills were many fine timber trees, and others of 
particular interest to be noticed presently. 

The Seven Lakes rather deserve the name of ponds, 
and at the time of our visit there were more than seren 
of them. Uke all the lakea I saw in this part of the 
country, they had the appearance of owing their origin to 
the flooding of the country ; and I should think that 
after much rain, or, at aH events, in unusually wet 
seasons, they form but one body of water, me^ed in the 
general inundation of the country. Actually, the seven 
lakes seem to be water collected in the bottom of deep 
valleys, where it hes in too great depth to be evaporated 
annually by the heat of the sun, as most of the surface 
water i& There are one or two fazendas near the Ukes, 
and what passes for a hamlet on the shores of one ; and 
there seems to have been temporary dwellings erected 
here also, probably by Brazilian families who come here 
for ttieir holidays. There were also a few Indians en- 
camped near the water, and some of them were ei^^ed 
in fishing, using for the purpose a kind of frful oanoe, 
called in Guiana a woodskin, the only sort of boat I have 
ever seen the Indians of the nor^em part of South 
America use, and the method of constructing which I 
am pretty cwtain they have learned from the whites; for 
it is only the so-called civilised Indians that use it, and it 
looks auspiciously like a rough imitation of the bark canoes 
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of the Red Indians. Into one of these woodskins I trusted 
myself, though they are suob friul things that it is 
dangerous to sneeze in one, the slightest boh of your 
head or body being sufficuent to upset it, and went out 
to the middle of the largest lake, vhioh might have been 
a mile across but vaa of much greater length. They 
are all of this shape, lot^ and narrov, following the 
eoorse of the valleys ; indeed a traveller, coming suddenly 
on one about its middle, would probably think that he had 
Btmok upon a river. One of them, tboi^h it seemed to 
be about ten miles long, was only some four hundred 
yards broad. They all contained a great many fish, and 
the one I psrticularly explored had a great depth of 
watw in most parts — as much as a hundred and thirty 
feet in the middle — but with a very uneven bottom. 
They abounded in water - fowl, ducks and the giant 
jabiru-stork. These were rather shy, evidence that they 
are frequently fired at. There were some men here who 
evidently made a profession of fowling, but whether for 
the purpose of selling the birds, or securing their skins 
and fearers, I did not ascertain. Of the fish in these 
waters the latest seemed to be a kind of carp ; but there 
was also a perch of a dull golden colour with reddish 
brown markings, running to three or four pounds' weight. 
The flavour of all was muddy and inupid, but the people 
hereabout consider them to be excellent food. 

The m^ority, if not all of these lakes, give birth to 
stoeams running southwards, and I also found streams 
bursting in beautiful springs from the hills. The ground 
between the lakes was marshy, with la^ pools, having 
islands in them, which made it difficult to decide how many 
lakes there really are. Many of these pools, no doubt, 
occasionally dry up. AH the people of the neighbourhood 
who knew anything about it declared that the number of 
pernuUKut lakee was seven. To the northward and west- 
ward there was a sharp rise of the ground, covered in that 
direction with virgin forest^ which had clearly never yet 
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heard the ring of the axe. As far as I moved ia that 
direction I saw no signs of inhabitants, eidier Portuguese 
or Indians, and the oountiy is certainly not permanently 
inhabited, thoi^h both vhites and Indians visit it for 
hunting purposes. Aiber a distance of some twenty or 
thirty miles the forest is broken by some small savannahs, 
with scattered trees and bushes, one of which was about 
ux miles across ; and these are favourite spots with the 
deer, probably because here their enemies, the pumas and 
jaguars, cannot so easily surprise them as in the forest 
The forest is well watered, being intersected by many 
small streams with steep banks, and some of them almost 
lost in the thick tangle through which they run. 

Toucans were extremely abundant in this r^on, 
flying about like flocks of rooks. They seem to be 
confined to the northern parts of South America, and 
I never saw any much south of the lower line of Matto 
GroBso, or about the fifteenth parallel of latitude. They 
are, therefore, confined well within the tropics. Accord- 
ing to my observations there are more than fifty species 
or well-marked varieties of them scattered about the 
country. In many parts it is a local bird, appearing 
to like best the outskirts of forests bordering the 
savannahs and cultivated patches. It is by no means 
averse to frequenting trees near houses, at least until 
it has been much persecuted. It is a difficult bird to 
shoot, as it flies high, and pitches near the tops of 
the h^i^hest trees ; and a remarkable circumstance is that 
the species, as a rule, are distinguished by the colouring 
of the bill, and not by that of the feathers or bodily 
shape. The aracario has a l^hter made bill than tbe 
toucan proper, but it is enormous enough compared with 
the size of the bird's body. Though their bills are so 
disproportionately large, they are remarkably light, and 
do not ofier the least impediment to the movements 
of the bird, which, in life, has none of that ungainly 
appearance we note in stuffed specimens and in pioturea 
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On the contrtay it ia a lively and active bird, of noisy 
and Booiable halnts, remindii^ me much of our EngU^ 
rooks, though its breeding habits are very different to 
those of that bird. The colour is not in tiie actual 
substance of the beak, but is occasioned by a sort of 
epidermis in the hollow of it which shows through the 
thin, hom-like outer case; and the colour fades very 
quickly when the bird ia dead, and in stuffed specimens 
must be replaced with paint. It is v^ rare, therefore, 
for such specimens to have the true tmt of life. The 
commonest colours of the beak are yellow, red, blue, and 
green, but there are seldom more than two tints in one 
beak. The bird is uso^y black in body-ooloor, with 
a vari^ated breast and tail — scarlet and white, scarlet and 
green, Ac. The attitude and antics of the bird when 
perched are eztremel; ludicrous ; and it has a habit of 
taming its head left and right in such a knowing 
manner, and then throwing its enormous beak in the 
MX with a wide gape, that it is almost impossible to avoid 
laug^iing when watching them. The native name of these 
birds is toco, of whioh, I presume, toucan is a deriva- 
dve, or corruption rather. The Indians distinguish some 
of the species : for instance, there is booboora-toco, and 
the Boheero-toco, which is a very small species, and the 
Unanao-toco; while the ara^ari seems to be the corrup- 
tion of another native name. 

The commonest of the toucans in this neighbourhood 
was a la^ black one, with a white breast and crimson 
gorget, and crimsrai about the vent. The beak was 
parti-coloured crimson and green, and the naked skin of 
the faae bright blue ; and the uze of the bird was about 
that of a carrion crow. All the toucans struck me as 
hemg, in general appearance (die beak excluded) and 
habits, a strange combination of the crows and parrots ; 
and it is a curious sight to see a large flock of them sitting 
on the branches of a tree, jerking their tails, dipping 
tliar heads, shivering their wings, and uttering ^eir 
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a. Usually they Qj in Bmall flocks, but these 
letimes collect together until thousands may 
oDgregated together. Such large flocks, how- 
low rarely seen near the towns, the birda hav- 
adiy decimated, as they are a delicious article 

A young toucan is, in my opinion, mote 
ting than a well-fed turkey. Thousands are 
d, and you may see them exposed for sale in 
in the districts where they are plentiflil ; and 
lets are yearly becomii^ fewer. Even at the 
lich I am writing they were nearly exterminated 
Laces where they had formerly been abundant 
ling their food, they are generally stated in 
be frugivorous. According to my experience, 
Jiey are omniToroua, and, like Uie ostriches, 
r almost anything that will pass down thor 

have seen ^em devour rats, mice, and small 
1 I shot one with a young unfledged pigeon 
t The bulk of their food is, however, fruit, 
ially bananas. They do great mischief in 
mtations, and also to orange and other fruit 
anges, by-the-bye, are rather a choice frnit 

and not by any means plentiful, which I 
ither strai^e, as I should have thought many 
> country admirably suited to their cultivaUon. 
tories of the toucan throwing the fruit into 
th a jerk of the beak, and then permitting 
down the open throat, are pure invention; 
lid I discover that there was any truth in 
)n of on old natural history that some kinds 

feed largely on pepper, unless capsicum is 
lugh, as I have stud, they will eat nearly any- 
they can swallow. They are affectionate birds 
nselves, and frequently caress each other; and 
I shot the flock will hover in Uie air above for 
uttering their cries. 

tapirs, deer, and most other typical Brarihan 
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YMftTTimftlg monkeyB are very aboDdant in these woods, 
the species, or varieties, numbering about a doaen. I 
need not repeat what I have already said conoeniing 
the habits of these creatures in other parts, which holds 
good in this distriot also; but I was much attracted 
bj the lasoa-monkey {Sra^yurv* tatanai), wbidi has a 
lai^ beard, giving it the appearance of an old mao, 
and is a terrible howler. At night it was almost im- 
posuble for a light sleeper, like myself, to get necessary 
rest on account of the abominable howling and screamii^ 
of these little pests. And it was not the amount only 
of the noise that was the disturbing faetcr. At first 
I oould scarcely be persuaded that the cut-throats were 
not at work in the woods, the piteous moans bnng 
just like those of s man in dire pain and distress, 
followed every now and then by a j^olonged scream. 
There must be a great number of these monkeys here, 
thm^h I know that a single monkey can make an 
astouishiug lot of noise, and is often an expert veo- 
triloquist. In this case, however, the noise was heard 
eoming from several directions at the same time. They 
kept themselves well hid during the day, and all my 
efforte to capture one or two failed. No contrivance 
that I could think of was well enough deugned to 
deceive these cunnix^ little fellows; and, of course, any 
eoDoealed trap that would have been likely to mum 
them in the capture, as a Knap>trap, was not to be 
thought of. So, for a time, I had to forego my wish 
to obtun one or two to tame; but, by-and-by, the 
Indians brov^ht me four which they declared they had 
trapped at night-time, though I did not clearly under- 
st^d in what manner the captures had been effected. 
A suspcioufi ciroomstance was that they were all young, 
and I suspect their mammas had been cruelly slun to 
obtain possession of them. I took them in hand, and 
was surprised and delighted at the rapid progress of 
tbor education. Of their intelligence and powers of 
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acquirement there could be no doubt. One of the 
four died, being evidently too young to be removed 
from the mother. The other three lived and prospered, 
and were numbered among my most affectionate and 
interesting little pets until I finally left the countiy. 
There was not a bisca among them. One was a red- 
haired howler, the others were black spider-monkeys; 
and they were most lively, cheerful little animals. They 
were always full of play, both among themselves and 
with any person who would join in their fun, and never 
developed the least spitefulnees or mischievous tendency. 
One of them became a fast friend of the dog Mike, 
mentioned several times as one of those which were 
taken in the journey on the Purus. This was a strange 
circumstance, as Mike waa usually very savage with 
small animals of all kinds, and I often had trouble with 
him. These monkeys seldom uttered any sound, and 
the howler never howled during his captivity. One or 
other would sit for hours on my shoulder with its tul 
coiled round my neck when I was reading or writing ; 
and sometimes one of the others would seem to grow 
a little jealous, and endeavour to dislodge it, but without 
any show of angry temper. Howler and spider-monkeys 
lived in perfect concord, and seemed to notice no dis- 
tinction of species. 

Near Diam&ntino I several times came across a 
bird-eating spider, banded across the 1^, similar to 
that found on the upper Purus, but smaller and of 
a different shade of colour. The first I saw was carrying 
a beetle four inches long in its mandibles, yet ran so 
nimbly that it nearly eluded capture. It stuck to its 
prey courageously to the last moment. The beeue 
was not quite dead, but feebly moved its legs when 
released, and died a couple of hours later, affording a 
fine specimen for my collection, kille( 
and expeditiously than I could have 
I often found great difficulty in killing 
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^ 1^ vithout damaging them, the poison bottles being much 
^ I too small for large specimena, some of the moths having 
^ u expanse of wing of five or ux inches. 
^j Hi These large bird-eaters are not numerous anywhere, 

^ but th^ are exceedingly bold and Serce, and marvellously 
^ quick in their movements. They have a sort of gnashing 
^ or champing motion of the mandibles when disturbed, 

jy ■ vhich seemed to me to be the expresaon of their anger 
^ or temper ; and when stopped vith a stick, they did not 
^ always endeavour to escape, but, I thought, seemed dia- 

1^ posed to show fight. None of their victims recover &om 

gl the effect of a bite, even if immediately rescued ; and birds 

^ coll&pse and cease to stru^le the instant they are bitten. 

^> What eEFact the poison would have on the human subject 
^ I do not know, never having met with a person who had 

^^1 been bitten. The dog Mike would kill them without 
^ receiving injury, and I have seen him ferret them out of 

' ;;•. their lurkii^-nests, and destroy them. These nests are 
. ^ t generally placed under s branch or in a hollow, at some 
liK ' height up a tree, but are also found under roots, and in 
^ orences on the ground. The spider does not spin a web 

i^ for the capture of its prey, but hunts for and surprises it. 

■ - I have seen them drop from the height of five or six feet, 

^ [ aUghting on small birds beneath them with unerring urn. 
They often drop from one branch to another ; and if they 
^ wish to escape, will volimtarily let themselves fall from a 

I considerable height to the ground, and never seem to 
sustain any injury. Like other spiders, however, they 
,^ are not tenacious of life, and a very small injury, if on 

the body, is sufficient to cause death. These spiders 
J oould run up a glazed surface, if it sloped to any degree, 

^, but the laiger bird-eaters foimd on the Purus could not, 

,. I and if put into a deep glazed pan could not escape. 

There was another spider in this neighbourhood that, 
though much less in size than the bird-eater, was still 
large, having a body bigger than a walnut, and a spread 
of leg of five or six indies. This b s true web-spinner. 
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and it is probably its nets that have been described by 
old travellers as the superlatively strong webs of the bird- 
o&pturer ; for they are certainly the strongest webs that I 
have ever found, requiring quite a strong pull to break 
them down, and olii^ing round the hand so tenaciously 
as not to be removed without some little trouble. They 
wer« strong enough to support small birds (dead birds) 
which I placed in them to tempt the spiders, but those 
the spiders would not touch. The creature came &om its 
lurking-hole, disentangled the bird, and let it drop. It, 
however, greedily seized upon pieces of fresh meat, and 
sucked every drop of blood from them, leaving a bleached 
pellet, not a fourdi size of the origin^ [ueoe. The wobs, 
I should say, were olosely woven, like those of the hoose' 
spider. The prey of this species seemed to be large 
butterflies, and other flying insects. It was afrud of a 
scorpion which I dropped into its net, but the latter was 
unable to extricate itself, and the spider ultimately, keep- 
ing at a safe distance, out it frea I have seen much 
smaller spiders attack and overcome scorpions. It ia a 
mistake to suppose that all spiders are afraid to attack 
dangerous insects, such as wasps, hornets, &&, and 
arachnidie. The spiders which prey on such creatures 
well know how to seize them without inourring the 
danger of being stung. 

There is also a large kind of geometrical spider in 
these woods. It is of a dull grey colour, spotted with 
brown, and has the same habit of violently shaking its 
web when disturbed that may be seen in the English 
garden-spider. 

Among four-footed animals, one of the most numerous 
was the paoa, or labba, as it is called here. It is a kind 
of cavy — a large guinea-pig, in fact — about the tdza of a 
hare, but standing h^h on its legs. The colour of its 
ha is dark brown, with four rows of la^e white spots on 
either nde. It is con^dered the best-flavoured amtnal of 
its genus, and is much sought after in consequence. The 
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the direction it should take. They are not gregarious, 
and it is rare to find tvo on the same tree ; jet if one is 
found, it is certun that there vill he several others at no 
great distance off. The female carries her young one 
ahout with her hke a monkey, clinging to her breast; 
and it may be taken as assured that she never has more 
than one at a birth. 

A naturalist might pitch his tent here, and find 
creatures enough to keep ^'pi employed for years. To 
give the reader some notion of the abundance of animal 
life in these forests I will just state that within a radius 
of about thirty miles around Diamantino I found about 
a hundred and fifty speoies (or varieties) of mammals, 
fifteen hundred birds, nearly two hundred reptiles, and 
myriads of insects and the lower forms of life. The 
botanist, too, would be in clover. Tree and plant life of 
marvellous forms abound, but of these my notice must be 
cursory. The difficulty is to give a descriptive list of 
them without making the book read like a catalogue, but 
the most striking must be noticed. Everywhere in 
Brazilian forests the orchids are among the moat striking 
objects of the floral world, but to give an idea of their 
beauty and splendid colouring, resort must be had to 
coloured plates, and even then but a faint idea of their 
magnificent appearance in their native ates would Iw 
given. Some, however, of the most beautiful are found 
in forests so gloomy that they often escape notice, and it 
is surprising that they flourish where they get so little 
light. 

Passing over many fine forest trees the sdentific 
names of which I am unacquMnted with, and which were 
remarkable for their bright brilliant blossoms and wide- 
spreading limbs, I may describe the polo de va£a, or cow- 
tree, as an object of special interest. There are clearly 
several varieties of this tree in South America, and 1 
have reason to think it is also found in some parts of 
Central America, though I did not myself see it there. 
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Here I met with specucens that seemed to be as much as 
uxty feet high. Many oertunly grew to at least forty 
feet. It is a &irly graceful tree to look at, -with some- 
what angular, drooping branches, and moderately mzed 
oval leaves. The fruit resembles a lai^ green plum, 
the size of an apricot, and when over-ripe has a purplish 
tinge. It is not eatable, being simply the fieshy covering 
of two nuts the size of ordinary hedge-nuts. In fact, the 
tree struck me much as being umilar in this and some 
other respects to the walnut But the extraordinary fact 
concerning this tree is that its sap is a milk having all 
the properties of the finest cow's milk. It is highly 
nutritious, and will mix with water, hot or cold, and 
never curdles in coffee, cocoa, or tea. It keeps good for 
a week, even in this climate, and has much the taste of 
cow's milk in which cinnamon has been steeped. It is 
rather thicker than ordinary milk, having the feel in the 
month of liquid gum. If left standing for a time a thick, 
unctuous cream arises, which, when dry, has the con- 
sistence of wax. I have drunk large quantities of it, both 
as it came from the tree, and also mixed with tea, cocoa, 
and whisky, with all of which it combines better than 
cow's milk ; and I can say that it is not only exceedingly 
sustaining, but has not the slightest deleterious quality. 
When I could get it I always chose it in preference to 
cow's milk. It is obtuned either by wounding the bark 
of the trunk, or breaking the smaller branches. It runs 
freely, and several quarts can be obtained from a mngle 
tree in the course of a few hours. Unless the tree is much 
broken or cut it does not seem to sufTer much from the 
loss of its sap. The fruit grows in clusters of five or six, 
and the laigest leaves I could find were about seven 
inches in length, the bulk of those on a tree being about 
five inches. The tree is not very abundant here, and 
althoi^h I have seen odd ones on fazendas and in gardens, 
it does not seem to be cultivated. Children seek for and 
eat the nuts, and I have heard, in other parts of Brazil, 
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that the fruit ia eatable and of good flavour. If so, it is 
of a different kind to that of the trees here. 

In the marshy ports of the foreat grew the nuna, 
(MM of the giant timber-trees of BraziL Mwa timber is 
a very hard wood. It is a wide-spreadiag, noble-looldng 
tree of great height, and at one season of the year the 
fcdiage is coloured light brown and red, gradually growing 
to a dark green. It produces an edible nut much sought 
after by monkeys and many other aTiimaU of the forest, 
as well 08 by men. They ore always to be obtcuned in 
the markets of the towns at the proper season of the 
year. Farther north I saw these trees in far greater pro- 
fusion than they grow here, thoi^h certainly not finer 
specimens. They are only found in marshy situations or 
aloi^ the watercourses, often growing actually in the 
water, as does also a very handsome shrub, bearing huge 
clusters of scarlet and white blossrans, affording a magni- 
ficent s^ht where many acres of marsh are covered 
with it. 

Other forest trees of great size were conspicuous for 
the beauty of their masses of scarlet and white and 
yellow blossoms. Im^ine a tree nearly twice the mze of 
the largest chestnut in the celebrated " walk " at Hamp- 
ton Ckturt, and that tree so thickly clothed with huge 
bundles of white flowers that the foliage was almost 
completely hid, and you maif have some fiunt notion of 
the scenes to be witnessed here. Some of these trees 
gave forth a perfume, which, though sweet enough, was 
of such an intense nature as to be almost overpowering. 
The beauty of the landscape was greatly added to by 
the numerous graceful palms and bamboos ; but of these 
I cannot pretend to give a description. 

Generally speakii^, the forests of the interior ore not 
so impenetrable as those along the courses of the great 
rivers and m the extensive flat marsh regions. This is 
partly owing to the less prevalence of creeping and trail- 
ing plants and underwood, and partly because the trees 
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do not ftlvays groT so closely together ; but there are 

' ipots, eTon en the hills, which cannot be penetrated until 

ft piBBage haa been cut. One of the greatest obstructions 

k oecaaoned by the number of fallen trees, lying in all 

direotions and in every possible position. These are the 

Tiotiios of old age, having nm out their little course, but 

more &equeiktly owe thdr fall to crowding out by their 

Mows, or to tornadoes. Great numbers of the trees die 

, bacauae they have not toam to grow. The average 

height of the trees in the forests is quite a hundred feet, 

^tiob is more than double the averse height of European 

ftmsts, and of AaiaUc forests too, if my information is 

. correct But individual trees grow to double this height ; 

I aad there are trees, as I have already several times 

, mentioned, that attain to a height of three hundred feet 

I Birds m their topmost branches cannot be shot — the 

j distance ia far too great. Even some of the palms 

exceed a hundred feet in height One whioh I had an 

I opportanity of measuring after it was felled was a hundred 

and thirty-five feet long, in addition to two or three feet 

of stump left standing in the ground. Yet none of the 

trees are remarkable for diimeter of trunk. In this 

respect I think they could be easily beaten by some of 

our English oaks. 

Of Uie fruits and nuts produced in this district there 
aeems to be no end. Some of them, as the guava and 
the banana, are w^ known in Europe, but the vast 
majority I never saw or heard of until I came here. 
They feed myriads of birds and animals, but their 
superabundance causes many of them to be n^lected by 
man. Some of the nuts grow in hard round oases as big 
as your head, resemblii^ a caimon-ball. They sometimes 
burst with a loud and startling report There is also a 
hard, round, black palm nut which the natives cut into 
cunous ornaments, and which is used for many useful 
I purposes. 

The papaw is a tree renowned in story and in song. 
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I may bo Been growing here, though I have seen it 
irishing in greater luxuriance eleewhere. It b a 
juLir, palm-like plant, with its fruit growing in a 
Btor in the heart, and you may often see it growil« 
the gardens of the people about here with the oapo- 
n-pepper plant trained oyer it, which has a veij 
asmg effect. The juice of the fruit is a remarkable 
vent and will render the hardest leather soft and 
able as kid. Both Indiana and Portuguese use lie 
it, made into a kind of sauce, with any food that u 
rd of digestion. It is also a local remedy for sevmal 
ids of diseases. By-the-bye, sOTeral kinds of haca, 
,ludmg the toucan, eat great quantities of capsicums, 

I I have nerer seen any kind of mammal touch them, 
>ugh they are sometimes mtestod with a grub which 
res into the pods. In the forest I found a small tree 
aring a pod Uke the capsicum, but much larger. It 
a hot and acrid to the taste, and of a very different 
TOur to the capsicum, and I discovered that it wss s 
adly poison. . 

Moat of the reptUes found here are weU k">«»V» 
her parts of the comltry, yet the species differed 
ghtly m colour and sometimes in form, being, 1 tunit. 
ial varieties. There was an iguana, about two feet m 
ugth, which I should think had been very common at 
,e time, iudgmg from the nmnbeis I found when 1 
oved far off from the settlement, that wss much sought 
ter by the people for food, certMn n'«'„»I»"f°«,'""°° 

thefr timVl^king for it. The wdl-to-do pla^ 
lid a good price for it, amounting to about ten shitty 
■ out currency ; and as ten shiUings here was a smau 
rtune, there was . strong inducement « T^^ 
How in the district to spend the whole week in lootog 
T a rfngle iguana. The »''"»«1"»?™ ™ '5f'„, ^e 
ere nearly oLnnimttod in the ■"'■gl''^";''"?* °' ^ 
.wns and villages. I am not surpiBod Aat th»^ 
iptiles were greatly esteemed as food. 1 oetame 
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fond of them myself, and of other game oot procurable in 
Europe, that for a loi^ time after my return to this 
oountty I felt the deprivation of it much. 

Of the smaller lizards, the most remarkable tab a 
very long, slim species, of a changeable green colour, with 
long, slender limbs, the toes broadened into a kind of 
tubercle or disc. On the throat of the males there was 
a sac of a br^ht orange colour. The females had the 
patch of orange colour, but much duller in hue, and no 
sac. I have seen a very similar lizard, but of smaller 
size, m the Southern States, where it is abundant enough. 
Here it frequently enters houses and runs about the 
walls; and some which I kept confined became tamer 
than any other lizards I ever had. They got to know my 
voice or whistle, and would run up my breast and round 
my shoulders, and permit mo to handle them without 
showing any agns of fear. They required but little food, 
but would take an insect irom my fingers at almost any 
time. These lizards did not seem to sleep much. They 
were always active and lively, day and night 

A very scarce lizard that I sometimes found in the 
forest, always on trees, was about eighteen inohes in length, 
having a fin-like crest or ridge along the back. This 
lizard would not live in captivity. 

Among the monkeys ware several speoies of those v 
pretty little creatures, the marmosets, and a small monkey, 
not unlike an opossum at first mght It was of a dull 
brownish colour, with a nearly black mark down the back, 
and this mark was carried up over the head and down 
the middle of the forehead. A dark<brown mark on 
either ude met on the top of the head, making a sort of 
a bird's-claw pattern over the forehead. The tail is 
rather bushy, and not prehensile, and the animal is 
nocturnal in its habits. They come forth from their 
luding-places early in the evening, and remain out until 
late in the morning. They seem to feed entirely on 
"wecta, grubs, and spiders. I have seen them devouring 
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Uige spiders, whioh I knew to be p 'itaa,aiiii ar- 

oentipedes aad scorpions. Thaj are ci '^««k'*^ 

the crevices in the trees for the latt ifar ici^r ^ 

by the tail in such a way that they nv fc«^'.- 

boys about here catch the scorpions i ■ J* piitt"^* 

way, for the pleasure of seeing then iii< ^ ■- '' 

qfiort the young rascals, negro, Indi "^Ibcr^r- '^ 

alike, much delight in. The monkei "fc irf »n *^^ 

to be of a very spiteful and mischievo ^"ti*^^^ ' 

saw them oatch small birds on the wii ^ ea^j^ ~ 

and, after plucking out the feathers, a 4i jV^^ - ■' i 

them, let them drop ; and they qiur ; t-^°^ '^^ 

other monkeys, and fight, and notwitl ^Sto* ^" ^ 

ferior uze often prove the victors, th ^•^ti^?^'^ 

pwhaps, on both sides. They go in t ^ ^*'**y». i,. 

hundred, and if they find they are n< imlU. 

drive the other monkeys from their i i ^^ •''icu^ 

themselves forsake the oontended-foi "iaiJ'**'^ 

^ some other for their habitation. »i ^L* ^»i 

y- The black spider-monkey is by far ^ j** "oic^: 

as well as the liveUest monkey in thei fcr*^.^^'^ 

are other species of spiders and howl itr^'*^- 
them are ftnimn1f> of considerable size, "' 

limbs, and possessed of great agility. 



about the trees, and from tree to t j7°°^ tag 

striped monkey described above, not > i , *'*»ta ^^^ 

on the wincr. but hirdR also. I have se .i^^tiik* ^i 



**"^ "in 

on the wing, but birds also. I have se in!^*^ tK, 

take a flying, but descending, leap of |^7^ '*^Hniv 

forty feet, capture a flying bird in mid 7"^ p^^^ 

unerring precision and perfect ease 01 toJ^*^*^^ 

They kill the birds in mere wantonnea ^J**^** »J 



let them drop. I have never seen a mo _ 

a bird. They sometimee pull the feat! *l»o 
tear the birds asunder, and sometimes 

In other respects the American monk - m ^^ 

mischievous. All monkeys eat birds' « J^ "Wu* 

them ; and most species, if not all, an Pooni. ^ 
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sional insect, and especially of beetles. I have seen the 
brown howler seize one of the large biid-eating spiders, 
and, after pulling ofT all the legs, eat the body. Thero 
are certain foods that monkeys are passionately fond of, 
and if you plaoe a bowl of milk under the trees where 
they are, they will come down and drink it when you are 
out of sight, but they will not enter a trap to get at it. 
The flesh of all sorts of monkeys is eaten by both Indians 
and Portnguese in this country, and I have seen the 
carcasses exposed for sale in the towns. The flesh is dry, 
and, like that of many other South American ftnitnufa, 
almost destitute of fat. In the neighbourhood of Dia- 
mantino there appears to be no fewer than eight specieB 
of spider-moskeys, besides other monkeys, chiefly mar- /^ 
moaeta. 

Of smaller animals, there were rats and mice enou^ 
to be a great nuisanoe, and these were eagerly pursued in 
my garden by a brownish snake, about two or three fiaet 
in length, but sometimes larger, and which in conse- 
quence of its services in this respect was gratefully pro- 
tected by everybody. In the forests there was a kind of 
poleoat, or weasel, aod also ooatis, an animal allied to the 
raccoon. It is a lot^-snouted beast, of a brown colonr, 
with a ringed tail similar to that of a raoooon, bo which 
ammal its habits are closely assimilated. That is, it is 
arboreal, haunting the hollows of treea, in which it breeds, 
and is almost omnirorous, ^;gs and birds perhaps form- 
ing the chief part of its food, as with so many of the 
smaller camivomus animals. It will also devour small 
snakes, and shows great skill and pluck in attacking those 
which ar« -venomous. 

I saw also in the woods an animal which resembled 
a wild cat, but it was very scarce, and unfortunately I did 
not Emooeed in securing a specimen for closer examina- 
tion; neither could I gather any infbrma}.ion about it 
from the people, ^oept that it was rarely seen. They 
agreed wiUt me that it looked like a wild cat. If such 
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was the case, its colour, which is a ligl 
to brown, is, I believe, unique among v 
least three ocoa«ons I have seen cats in 
woods which were clearly domestic cats 
to a wild life and began to breed a 
whether among themselves or with the 
I could not decide. One such instanc ^ *^ -^^ 

I found a cat with five kittens in a h ,^ . ""*-—; - 

mother was undoubtedly a domestic ar 
taken to the woods, but the kittens, in : 
strong marks of a wild paternity. It is 
interest, and I greatly regret that I ha 7^ * - -: _ 

to find decisive evidence that wild and "*■ - "stL:? 

together. " Tame " is not a very corre ^** "Re- 

apply to any oat ; they all wander mu 7^ tss ^ ^ 

no small measure their savage nature. J**-^* .j;_^ 

emplified on the occasion of findii^ th« fci»^*^~~^*«s* 

The mother spat at me when I touched ^ * » ^ ~ 

up to within a few feet of me, and L "*?•:_. 

distance, crying angrily. Three of t! toJ""^ "Uil ~ 

killed by the doga before they becamt **'"'^ Kui . 

the other two I reared. They became s ^^ -i --.'T^ 

to me and others who petted them as ^t 3^^^_ 

but it was the opinion of most person *^ ■''«itt'-'~ ~ 

that there was a wild strain in their l^*** ^i-t^T^"^ 

kittens were "tabbies" like the mothe -^^"hiit^,^ "^ ■ 

decidedly marked with transverse black 
few scattered spots ; the whole Utter 1: 
alike. 

As an instance of how the animals o 
become the inhabitants of another, In ' *C ^;^"^ ' 

in some of the coast towns of South Am^ *^ .- -^ 

the common mouse and the commor '*****« -~* 

Europe, which must have been brough ^ij -^ .*^ 

the cargoes of ships. The rats and ^'-^^^^ '"-■' 

America, though often superficially rest L*'* '*»!?*/* - 

Europe, are really different, dnd belong ' W t^-*-* r: 
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One of the most remarkable of those in this neighbour- 
hood resembled outwardly the water-rat of our ditches, 
and also in its general habits. It was of a brownish 
grey colour, with some white patches about It. I have 
seen it feeding on frash-watw mussels and on crayfish ; 
and these and sings and worms seem to be its chief 
food. This vole — or vole-like rat — fights fiercely when 
captured. I saw one compel a small gnake which had 
seized it to release it. It does not seem to be gregarious, 
though as many as half-a-dozen are sometimes seen 
together, and it is not over-plentiful ; but there is a 
mouse with a rather short tail, that swarms about the 
tiny runnels, and ocoafdonally assembles in armies 
numbering tens of thousands, in this respect resembling 
certain field-mice and lemmings of Europe. The object 
of these assemblages I could not discover, but it does 
not seem to be for the purpose of migrating. As in 
Europe, these periodical gathenngs attract great numbers 
of birds and small animals of prey, and small snakes 
innumerable, and the storks come after the latter also, 
BO that there is quite a warfare of extermination amongst 
these various creatures. 

I have mentioned the paca, but I believe that I have 
forgotten the f^uti, an animal of the same class, and one 
of the commonest in this district, being found almost 
everywhere in small parties. It stands much higher on 
its legs than the paca, and runs and walks with a 
peculiar trotting-like gait. It is about the size of a hare, 
bat has the habits of a rabbit, living in burrows in the 
forest; and like that animal being fond of gathering 
together on the outskirts of cleared spaces. Unlike 
rablntB, the sexes keep apart except during the breeding 
season, and the buo^ seem to have more difficulty in 
winning the favour of the does than most animals. The 
youi^ are broi^ht lorth in the burrows, and each female 
usually has two only, though often only a single young 
<me. Occasionally tjiere are three, but I have never 
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noticed a greater number, which make* me think they 
must breed oftener than onoe a year. It is difficult 
otherwise to account for their abtindanoe, for they have 
many enemies, of whom man is the most formidable, the 
flcBh of the agouti being sought after for food, thou^ 
it ia of no great account according to my judgment. 
Several of the inhabitants of Diamantino had tame 
agoutis which followed them about Uke dogs, and I had. 
some trouble owing to my notorious dog Mike killing 
one of these. I had to apologise and "square" the 
owner, and Mike's life was more than once threatened, 
and I think attempted, for he was well peppered with 
small shot. I could not break the rascal of a haUt of 
suddenly grabbing any small animal that came in his 
way; but as he was one of those which proved so 
useful durii^f the journey on the Purus I would 
not get rid of him. Strange to say, he was hard and 
fast friends with one of my monkeys, which used to 
sleep cuddled op agwnst him, and often ride about on 
bis back, a Uberty he would allow only to this particular 
monkey. 

Several times I was in some danger ftom the pecoanes^ 
These animals often wandered about in the midet of 
droves of i^utis, and mixed up with them, nwther 
animal takii^ any notice of the other. Herds of peocanes 
are usually much scattered when feeding, but rush to- 
gether at the slightest sound of danger from any <hw 
of their number. On one occaaon I got among the tail 
end of a herd without attracting attention, and upon 
discovering my position I hastily got behind * *™? ** 
wait for the danger to pass. Possibly I made 80""^ *J?'r 
noise ; at aU events, one of the peccaries, that Mie wtoctt 
was nearest to me, suddenly stood stock stJll, ju8t » J 
have seen domestio hogs do when they are "looto^ « 
the wind," as the country people say. Then he suddei^ 
dashed off just as you may see young pgs ^o. utten^ 
a few low grunts. By the rushing soi 
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I could tell that the whole herd vas joining is the flight. 
But the danger on such occasions is that the peccaries 
are just as likely to rush towards you as away &om you, 
in which case they are sure to attack, and escape is only 
poscdble by climbing a tree. For even if you succeed in 
shooting a dozen of them there will still be four or five 
times that number to deal with, and they will fight to 
the last peccary. Indeed the chances are twenty to one, 
at least, that you will be borne down in the first rush, 
and ripped up before you have time to call for help. 
The peccary is a justly dreaded animal 

It is possible that it was not through hearing and 
winding me that these peccaries made such a precipitate 
flight ; for about ten minutes afterwards I met what I 
took to be a small ji^ar of unusual appearance. It 
passed very quickly, but I shot it and then disooveted it 
to be an ocelot in fine condition of coat. This splendid 
animal is rare in this district. Some of the local hunters 
told me that they had passed whole months in the forest 
without seeing the traces of one. Pumas and jaguars 
are said to drive them from their neighbourhood ; never- 
theless they are found in the same forests with those 
animals. The ocelot is a veiy bloodthirsty creature, 
and in some villages I heard that one had sometimes 
taken up its abode at hand, and committed great ravages 
amongst such domestic animals as poultry, dogs, and pigs, 
until it was destroyed, which was sometimes a work of 
time and difEculty on account of the extreme cunning of 
the animal The specimen I shot was a yard long in 
the body, with a remarkably short tail, scarcely exceeding 
a foot in length, but covered throughout with long hair, 
Bo that it appeared to be quite bushy. It was beautifully 
marked with black spots, arranged in clusters on a pale 
ground. 

The proper habitat of the ocelot is the densest 
forests, and it very rarely leaves the trees. The hunters 
say that the only occasions when it does so is when in 
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^im 9e» which borrows under the toe-nails and the skin of 

^ the sole of the foot end there breods, forming a sackful 

0^ ^ oC ^B the size of a pea. If these are oot turned out 

ilsi'' in time the coosequenoes may be very serious, careless 

\i^ DegToes and others sometimes losing their toes, and 

i I> becoming cripples for life. 
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CHAFfER VII 

THE POISONED ABROW 

Thebe ifi nothing more of interest to record oonceruing 
mj Bojoum in tiie Diamantino district of Matto Groaao ; 
and though I went ^m thenoe farther south, I think it 
best in this chapter to return, in point of date, to Guiana, 
as there are one or two matters of interest connected with 
that country that I wish to write o£ The chief of those 
matters concerns the blow-pipe and wourali poison of the 
Indians. My interest in this subject was aroused by 
reading the account of Charles Waterton, the naturalist, 
of his attempt to discover the materials of which the 
celebrated and marrellous poison is composed. 

The poison, and weapon with which it is used, are 
known only to a few tribes (or rather, I think, divisions 
of one great tribe) in the northern part of South America. 
Among the savage tribes on the river Funis, and several 
other of the great rivers of Brazil, and among the Indians 
of the r^ons southern and central, I never saw any 
weapon of this kind, nor bow and poisoned arrows, except 
in one solitary instance in which the Indian had ob- 
tfuned his blow-pipe from a man of a Guiana tribe. The 
blow-pipe was, I believe, found among several savage 
nations in various parts of the world ; and was, and I 
think still is, in use among the Japanese peasantry for 
shooting small birds; but none of these people used 
poisoned arrows. The blow-pipe of the Indians of Ouiaoa 
is a wonderfully ingenious uid skilfully made weapon ; 
and, indeed, the mechanical skill of these peo|4e in 
several ways is such that in my opinion it is a great 
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error to call them Bavages. None but highly intelligent 
men could oonBtruct such a weapon as the blow-pipe, and 
the applied wourali poison must have been the outcome 
of great research and much thought, unless, indeed, its 
acting ingredient ia what I half suspect it to foe — snake- 
poison. 

The blow-pipe is made of a reed or a yoimg palm- 
tree trunk. If made of the latter it is usually shorter 
than when formed of a reed. It varies in length from six 
to twelve feet ; those constructed of reeds being the longest. 
It is perfectly straight, and great precautions are used to 
ke^ it so. It is never placed leaning agunst a wall or 
tree, but always laid down horizontally ; and it is won- 
derfully light, and easily handled. If made of a reed, 
the bore of the pipe is not the third of an inch in 
diameter, and sometimes scarcely a fourth of an inch ; 
and those made of the stem of a species of palm, though 
somewhat larger, are yet very small. The arrows are 
made of the rib of a palm-leaf, and are about eight 
inches long, straight, hard and brittle, and abnost as 
heavy as metal ; yet they are so small in diameter that 
a dozen of them bound together do not form a bundle 
so thick as the stem of a clay tobacco-iupe. A fine 
groove is formed for about half the length towards the 
point (which is as sharp as that of a needle) to retain the 
poison, and sometimes about an inch from the point the 
arrow is cut half through, so that if a monkey, or other 
animal, when struck, attempts to draw out the arrow, it 
breaks off and remains rankling in the wound. The base 
of the arrow is wrapped round with raw cotton, so that 
it fits the tube of die pipe sufficiently close to be air- 
tight, yet loosely enough to traverse it easily. There are 
two sights — fore and baok — affixed to the blow-pipe by 
means of wax. The fore s^ht is generally the sharp tooth 
of a fish ; the back sight is formed by the curved incisor 
teeth of a rodent, placed parallel on the reed so that the 
eye can glance between them. The weight of the whole 
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to Waterton, the wourali vine (ascertained to be the 
Stryehnos tosoifera of botanists), a plant &om which the 
deadly atrycbnine can be extracted. I found that the 
leaves, and particularly the roots of this plant, taken 
internally were a deadly poison, killing anim^ of size in 
from half-an-hour to two hours. Strange to say, how- 
ever, there were some animals on which it had no effect. 
A goat ate a large handful of the leaves, and was none the 
worse for its meal, and a three-toed sloth would consume 
as much of the vine as I cared to give it. I never saw 
Uiis vine growing anywhere but in certain parts of 
Guiana, and it is nowhere plentiful It is of some size, 
but creeps over the ground and rocks rather than runs 
up trees, &o. It bears a round fruit which is not at all 
unlike that of the polo de vaca, or cow-tree desoribed in 
the last chapter. It contains an evil-smelling, evil- 
tastit^ pulp full of small seeds. The flower of the plant 
I did not see. Now, considering its name (wourali vine), 
one would think that this was the most active principle 
in the composed poison, but it is not The juice injected 
into the blood had no effect on goats, pigs, oats, dc^, 
agottUs, or any animal of about this size ; but one or two 
mice and voles died a considerable time (five hours to a 
couple of days) after the injection. 

Next in importance to the wourali vine is another 
creeping plant. This vine bears clusters of blue flowers, 
followed by pea-like pods containix^ seed. All paits of 
this plant are poisonous, but the roots and seeds are 
the most virulent. A piece of the root, bruised with 
a stone and placed in a river, will intoxicate all the Bah 
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weapon never exceeds two or three pounds ; it is often 
under two pounds weight, so that it can be handled as 
easily as a w&Lking-stick. In taking eixa the pipe is held 
by both hands close to the mouth, and not with one arm 
stretched along the barrel as when aiming with a gun ; 
and the shooter r^ulates his aim by bending his body 
forwards, backwards, left, or right as the case may be, and 
not by shifting the position of the pipe. The base of 
the pipe is made bell-shaped that the breath may be 
collected, and with one powerful puff the Indian shooter 
will project the arrow a distance of two hundred yards, 
so that he can shoot animals when they are far out of 
reach of a shot-gun. I have sent the arrow a hundred 
and twenty yards myself; but I could never attain to 
any skill as a marksman with the blow-pipe. The Indians 
shoot wonderfully close with it, but they do not make 
the marvellous practice that some writers have reported. 
They are tolerably sure of monkeys and birds the size of 
a pigeon at any range within a hundred and forty or 
fifty yards. As to the effect of the shot, we will speak 
of that when we have considered the nature of the wourali 
poison. 

Waterton gives a list of the ingredients of this cele- 
brated poison, together with a good description of the 
process of its manufacture. I do not intend, therefore, 
to dwell on this part of the subject. The poison is not 
easy to procure. It is a brown, saponaceous substance, 
just the colour and consistence of soft soap, for which it 
might easily be mistaken, but it has a strong, aro- 
matic odour which I cannot compare with that of any 
substance known to me. This odour does not arise &om 
the active ingredients in the composition, for it was 
present in some worthless preparations which were sold 
to me by dishonest Indians. If the poison u not 
kept in a dry place it becomes mouldy; but this does 
not at ail affect the strength of the genuine article. 
The ingredients of which it is composed are, according 
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to Waterton, the woniali vme (ascffltained to be the 
Stryckiux toxi/era of botanists), a plaat &om which the 
deftdlf strychnijie cm be extracted. I foimd that the 
leaTes, and parttcDlarlj the roots of this plant, takm 
inteniaUy vera a deadly poison, miing MtiFP*!" of nze in 
from h^-an-hour to two hoars. Strange to say, bow* 
ever, there were some Anitnalg on which it had no effect. 
A goat ate a Urge handful of the leaves, and was none the 
worse for its meal, and a three-toed sloth would consume 
as much of the vine as I cared to give iL I nerer saw 
this vine growing anywhere but io certain parts of 
Oniana, and it ig nowhere plentifoL It is of some size, 
but creeps over the ground and rocks rather than runs 
up trees, Ac. It beus a round &ait which is not at all 
unlike that of the palo eU vaea, or cow-tree described in 
the last chapter. It conUuns an eril-smelUng, evil- 
tasting pulp foil of small seeds. The flower of the plant 
I did not see. Now, considering its name (wourali vine), 
one would think that this was the most active prindple 
in the composed poison, hut it is not. The juice injected 
into the blood had no effect on goata, pigs, cats, dogs, 
agoutis, or any animal of about this size ; but one or two 
mice and voles died a considerable time (five hours to a 
couple of days) after the injection. 

Next in importance to the wourali vine is another 
creeping plant. This vine bears clusters of blue flowers, 
followed by pea-like pods containing seed. All parts of 
this plant are poisonous, but the roots and seeds are 
the most virulent. A. piece of the root, bruised with 
a stone and placed in a river, will intoxicate all the flsh 
for twenty yards around, and cause them to float helpless 
on the surface of the water. This seems to be the 
prindpal eflFect of the plant. It does not readily cause 
the death of aniimftla if taken internally ; and the injected 
*ap has no effect at all The plant is common enough in 
Guiana, and some parts of Northern Braal, and is much 
used by the Indiiuia for poisoning the fish. There are 
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o or three other plants which, I vas assured by the 
e-a-men, ^ter into the composition of the poison. 
3ne of them are poisonous, or, at all events, actively so. 
10 is the bulb of a lily, though I did not see the plant 
iel£ There is also another root which seems to be the 
urce of the saponaceous matter in the poison, and is 
obably only used to give it oonsistenca A few ohanus 
ley are clearly nothmg more), such as the bones of 
rtain reptiles, and capsicum pods, are added — the latter 
obably to cause the poison to keep better. All these 
aterials are boiled tc^ether for a prolonged time, sud 
' different pee-a-men to be seven, eight, ten, and 
elve hours ; and one man said that he simmered his 
iwly for a period of two days ; but the actual process of 
eparation I was never permitted to see. The poison is 
ways prepared by the pee-a-men, and by them only, 
d they make a mighty secret of the process, though 
me of them professed to sell it to ma The pee-armen 
9 the medicine-men, witch-doctors, or priests, of the 
dians, and are a precious set of rc^es and himibugs. 
ley use innumerable incantations ajid pretended mys- 
rios, not only in the preparation of the wourali poison. 
It in all their acts and ceremonies. Like most of their 
us, however, they are ready to sell themselves body 
d soul tor their price. I am therefore surprised that 
sould not persuade any of them to permit me to witness 
e process of wourali-making. If there is, indeed, any 
U secret in the process, it is well kept. A special hut 
always erected in which to make the poison. Ito 
It is blessed, or cursed, with many elaborate but silly 
remonies before the actual process commences; and 
e final act in the manufacture of the poison is to bum 
is hut utterly to ashes. The poor Indians who use this 
iaon pay through the nose for it, as the saying is, "d 
smbers of tribes in whose districts it cannot be mwe 
account of the non-production of the materials, come 
•m long distances to purchase it. Those pee-a-men 
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iL,i| vhoore noted as the most skilful fn>3ducerB of it tbere- 
, Igi fore grow &t on the best of the laad. Thus they have 
'vj,, , ui interoBt in keeping their secret. 
.1 Having procured all the materials vhich I was 

1,^; uBuied were used in the production of the poison, I set 
^;| to work to try to make some. I followed most carefully 
j^ I the instructions I had received from a number of pee-a- 
!^,l men, omitting, of course, the superstitious rites recom- 
^1^ I mended. And I may say that as the instructions alluded 
to ffere tolerably consistent from a number of independent 
sources, I cannot but think that I had learned the method 
of preparing the poison, but that the principal ingrtdient 
lau leuking. The mixture I prepared was, to all outward 
appearances, wourali poison, but it would not act. It is 
ui^ar that though at least two of the ingredients in 
the composition were deadly poisons if used internally 
^ when freshly gathered, yet my mixture, after being slowly 
^ boiled between seven and eight hours, was, like the true 

wourali, innocuous if swallowed. I tried many experi- 
ments with my preparation, but it would not destroy even 
the smallest animals. I became convinced that the whole 
secret had not been imparted to me, and that the acting 
ingredient had been omitted in the list of materials 
furnished to me. I accused several pee-a-men of having 
deceived me in this respect, but they all assured me that 
my failure was owing to my not having strictly adhered to 
the rites they had counselled. On this point, ridiculous 
M It was to my thinking, they, of course, had me. My 
only resource was to ofifer a very large reward to severid 
of these cunning rogues in the hope that they would be 
tempted to reveal the secret, but it was no use. There 
either was no such secret as I supposed, or the pee-a-men 
whom I consulted were really not acquainted with it ; or, 
which I think is the most likely supposition, were afraid 
from superstitious fears to make a stranger acquainted 
I with it. It is beyond all doubt that none of the Indians, 
I o nerwise than these rascally medioine-meD,are acquainted 
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with the method of preparing the poison, and none of the 
common Indians dare inquire into it ; they are horrified 
at the bare mention of such a thing. Whether I succeeded 
in disooTerii^ the real secret of the terrible potency of 
the Tourali poison I must leave to the judgment of the 
reader. I have Uttle or no doubt about it. 

The discovery was accidental, and occurred after I 
had made many experiments with the poison. A boy 
was brought to me who had been bitten by a bushmaster 
snake. He was in a state of collapse, having been bitten 
nearly two hours before. He appeared to be asleep and 
could not be aroused. If his eyelids were pulled open 
they immediately closed again, but slowly, as those of a 
corpse sometimes will. The eye appeared fixed, and was 
not affected by the near approach of a lighted candle. 
The breathing was scarcely perceptible, imd the .heart 
beat fitfully, sometimes seeming to remain motionless for 
three, four, and even five minutes, so that I several times 
thought the boy had died, and was surprised when the 
heart resumed beating. The boy was pricked with a [un 
and other severe measures were resorted to, but unfor- 
tunately I could not work my electric battery owing to 
want of acid, and in about an hour and a half after I 
first saw him the boy died. The only thing that had the 
slightest effect on him was whisky, which I poured down 
his throat, and which caused the heart to resume flutter- 
ing. He had been bitten too long before he was brought 
to mo to give the remedies I tried a chance. Very 
quickly after death the body became a terrible maaa of 
corruption — the effect of the bushmaster's poison, for 
this result is not noticeable with the venom of any other 
poisonous snake with which I am acquainted. 

Now the Bj^mptoms noticed in this boy are precisdy 
those which taJte place in all animals as the result of tlw 
injection of the wourali poison, with the ezcepticm of the 
rapid corruptioa. For the wourali does not affect Uie 
flesh of ftnitnitlH killed with it, which remains good and 
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,l' vfaolesome for a day at least, longer than which time 

. j^ meat cannot be kept good in this climate. The shocking 

^ _ death of this poor lad caused me much thought, and it 

; dawned upon my mind that snake-poison might very 

, ■ probably be the really fatal element in the ■wouralL I 

' det«rmined to make a fresh series of experiments. First 

^' I studied the effects of animal poison on the systems of 

,, animals. Snake-poison is no poison to the snake itself. 

At least I never found it to be so, though, of course, I 

Tl could not experiment with such lai^ and deadly serpents 

' as the bushmaster. A small ratUesnake compelled to 

^ I bite itself suffered no inconvenience from the injury, nor 

T' did several other varieties of small venomous snake. 

* ' But harmless snakes bitten by venomous ones usually 
. I died as quickly as other small animals under like circum- 

^ I stances as they did when injected with wourali poison ; 

. but the woarali had no effect on venomous snakes of any size. 

' \ This, standing alone, is a remarkable fact, and strong 

. evidence that my surmise is well founded. 

' It is only some animals of comparatively low organi- 

'J , sation that are furnished with poison glands, but in all 

^ cases the poison seems to work in like manner ; that is, if 

• I it is stroi^ enoi^h to have fatal effects. The victim 

. becomes rapidly comatose, and oblivious not only of 

surrounding objects but of physical pain also, and if the 
■ ' * remedies resorted to fail, death generally ensues in from 

^ twenty minutes to several hours ; or, on rare occasions, 

■' the sufferer may linger for a day or two. The object of 

the venom is undoubtedly to enable the animal furnished 
with it to overcome the struggles of its prey, most 
venomous creatures being small asd weak, and unpro- 
vided with limbs strong enough to aid them in securii^ 
their victims. Snakes, arachnidse, and a few fishes, and 
one lizard, seem to be the only creatures provided with 
r^ular poison glands. The two latter may be disre- 
garded here, as it is doubtful whether their venom, though 
^ dangerous, is absolutely fatal to animals in general. But 
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with r^ard to the bird-ealiiig apider, to cite one instance, 
a small bird poisoned by it displays precisely similar 
symptoms to those of a fowl under the influence of 
wom'ali — that is, it is comatose, insensible to pain and 
efforts to attract its attention, and speedily dies. There 
is, therefore, no difference in the working and ultimate 
effects of aoake, arachnidse, or wourali poiscoL The 
bird-eater is easily provoked to attack any enemy, though 
I never oame across a human being who had been bitten 
by one. The effect of this creature's bite on man would 
probably be similar to that of hornets, scorpions, &c, but 
more severe, and would be likely to be fatal in the case of 
weak or unhealthful persons. 

My first proceeding was to secure a quantity of the 
venom of different poisonous snakes. In some instances 
this was obtained by pressure from living snakes, and in 
others from recently killed specimens. From a large 
bushmaster, twelve feet long, which I shot, I obtained 
nearly a half-ounce phialfuL This venom was a limpid, 
colourless fluid, with a slight odour and taste, and some- 
what oleaginous feel between the filers. Neither amell 
nor taste can be described, being peculiar to the poison, 
but both were sickly. The venom floated on the surface 
of both water and spirit with a distinctly oily appearance. 
It is perfectly harmless (as are all snake poisons) if 
swallowed by any animal, but injected into the blood it 
produced exactly the same symptoms, followed by death, 
as it does when it flows direct from the &ogs of the 
living animal, and that more than a year after its extrac- 
tion from the poison gland. Ultimately it stank fear* 
fully, but this in no wise weakened its vmilenoe. 

The poisons of many other snakes were obtained at 
various times and in various places, including those of 
the rattlesnake and the whip-snake. These poisons, 
though deadly enough, do not oomipt the blood like that 
of the bushmaster, and they all seemed to be of the same 
nature — that is, a light oily fluid which would float 
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f leadily on the siuface of other fluids. All kept well for 

'^' A lengthened period, and never lost any of their original 

^ deadly power. Some that was preserved in alcohol was 

" ' aa efficacious ten years after as at the moment of eztrac- 

"^ tion bom the animal's glands. With the exception of 

* that of the bushmaster, only one of these veooma had 
'% * any odour or taste. That of a kind of coral snake had a 

slight musky smell and taste. 
'*- Arrows of the blow-pipe were dipped in all these 

'^ venoms and shot at various an imala and birds. If the 

'^ poison was moist at the time of shooting, it was in every 

^"i case £atal; but if it had been suffered to dry on the 

^7 arrow it was useless, and had no effect on the animal. 

Mixed with the wourah composition I had made, it had 
'■ ju^ the efftct of the genuine vjourali — another remark- 

^ able &ct, and one that speaks for itself. But what is 

^'l Btill more remarkable is that when birds or animals were 

^"' injected with snake-venom they usually ran or flew a 

'^ short distance before standing still and becoming coma- 

?' tose ; but when poisoned with the wourali mixture they 

-', were generally immediately paralysed. I employed an 

'' Indian to shoot for me as I could only hit a very large 

mark with the blow-pipe arrow myself, and birds and 
> monkeys which he shot at the tops of tall trees often 

never moved after being struck. This Indian was so 

* excellent a marksman that he could hit an orai^ once 
in three shots at the distance of a hundred paces. 

It will now be seen that though I could not make 
wourali poison from the materials it is said to be com- 
posed of, yet the addition of serpent's venom to my 
mixture at once converted it into a substance having 
all the attributes of the Indian-made article. And it was 
good and efficacious as ever, many years after its com- 
poMtion. I have, therefore, strong grounds for b^evinp 
that it is snake-poison that is the active principle in th< 
wourali paste. I leave it to others to decide whether thi 
evidence I have adduced justifies that belief. 
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A tew vords oa the effect of wourali will probably be 
of mterest to most persons. When an animal, great or 
amall, is struck by a poisoned arrow, if the missile is 
immediately drawn out it wiU not die. And if an animal 
under the influence of the poison is treated as for a 
snake-bite it will recover. I am convinced that a human 
being could be easily saved if wounded by a wourali 
arrow, unless the remedies wore not applied until the 
very last sta^ of the symptoms had set in, when it would 
probably be found impossible to save the sufferer. 
Waterton mentions the case of an Indian whose arrow 
being fired vertically fell back upon him and wounded 
him. The man at once laid down his blow-pipe, took off 
his arrow-case, and lay down to die, expiring shortly 
after. Waterton wafi misled. This story is not true. 
An Indian would at once puU out the arrow, suck the 
wound, and have little fear that he would not reoover, 
though they are all very cautious in handling this deadly 
weapon. The poison must have time to act, and it is 
never immediately fatal It is for this reason that the 
arrows are notched, otherwise monkeys would nearly 
always escape, as they pull out the arrows. These break 
at the notch, leaving the poisoned point in the wound. I 
do not care to see monkeys destroyed, but as they are 
fed on largely by all classes in South America I have 
seen many of them shot Vith the blow-pipe. As soon as 
they feel the prick of the arrow, which is not lai^ and 
heavy enough to inflict a serious wound, they pull it out 
and run a little, but seldom go &rther than three or four 
trees. Often they do not leave the tree in which they 
were struck. They stop and turn round restlessly several 
times ; then they rarely move from the branch till they 
drop. The animal seems heavy with sleep ; he half loses 
his balance several times, recovers himself, and nods 
again. Often he falls a distance of some yards, and 
(especially if it is a spider-monkey) seizes the branches 
aa he descends. Then in a few moments he falls head- 
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..-i long to the ground, and if he is not killed by the shock 
' ;.' he never lives longer than another minute or two. 
^^. I got the Indian to shoot me s maroudi (a bird like 

a vild turkey, but smaller and black in colour) which was 
" . perched in a tree. It looked about when the arrow struck 

V^^ it, but did not attempt to fly away. In less than a minute 

''^^' it Bhook its feathers repeatedly and spread out the wings 
, like a bird sunning itself. Then it became anxious about 

^ the feathers of its tail, turning several times to preen 

^ them. Afterwards it squatted on the branch, dozing; 

'" recovered itself a time or two, to ^ain shake its feathers 

' "^ , like a bird dusting itself, and then came down with a 

■ ■* crash. It was quite dead. I dined off this bird; the 
'^_ flesh was perfectly good and free from taint. As these 

^J tvo wild creatures died, so all others die when they are 

wounded with the wourali arrow. 
'' The death of domestic creatures of larger size than 

^ monkeys and maroudis is similar, but is usually longer in 

■* ■ taking place after the wound is inflicted, especially if the 

poison is not very strong. For there is a difference in 
"^ this respect; that of some districts being much more 

*' potent than that obtained in others. I suspect this to 

^^ depend on the species of snake which furnishes the venom. 

The larger the animal, in any cace, the longer time is 
required for the poison to take effect. In shooting such 
f animals as tapirs, the Indians use larger arrows, that the 

quantity of the poison enterii^ the blood may be greater, 
but these large and strong ft-nirrm lB always run a consider- 
able distance before the wourali takes effect, and must be 
followed by the hunter. The tapir, in particular, is so 
timid that the slight prick of the arrow is quite sufficient 
to alarm it. 

The largest animal on which I tried the effect of the 
poison was a worn-out old horse. I had one of the small 
arrows shot into his shoulder. He took no rnore notice 
of the slight hurt than to shiver the muscles, as horses 
and cattle do when they want to dislodge troublesome 
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flies, and weat on eating his fodder. The poiaon showed 
no effect for five minutes ; then the horso neighed several 
times in succession, tunting his head right and left as if 
looking for something. For another five minutes he was 
very restless, left off eating, and was evidently guffering 
from much anxiety. Then he h^;^ to go to sleep ; feU 
on his knees several times ; rose again, and finally fell on 
his side. A nervous twitching of the legs took plaoe; 
but he never again opened his eyes. There was the same 
irregular beatii^ of die heart which I noticed in the boy 
who was bitten by the bushmaster. That organ frequently 
stopped altogether for several minutes at a time, then 
recommenced beating violently. Once or twice the animal 
gave a sobbing sort of idgh, but he died so quietly that I 
did not perceive the precise moment of hu ceasing to 
breathe. He was dead thirty-seven minutes after the 
injection of the poison. 

Not one of the least surprising cinaunstimces con- 
nected with the wourali was the ease with which it killed 
sloths, aninuds so tenacious of life that I have known <Mie 
of them to give ugns of being still alive after its brains 
had been knocked out. The wourali, however, will kUl 
them in ten minutes ; and they seldom move after the 
arrow has penetrated. Several of the three-toed species 
were procured for me by the Indians ; and I may add 
a little to my account of this animal ^ven in the lost 
chapter. Only recently I was reading a desciiptioD 
of the three-toed sloth by Mr. Bates, the Amazonian 
naturalist and traveller, and discovered that his account 
of the animal does not quite agree with mine. He says 
that both the Indians and Portuguese say that it is a hay 
animal, and rightly named the sloth. My acquaistanoe 
with the animal is, however, so great that I do not hesitate 
to speak with dedsion. It is a nocturnal animal, and 
only those who have watched it much at night-time can 
be assured of its real habits. Durii^ the day it is nearly 
always asleep ; but, unlike most nootumat animals, it does 
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«,in? not hide away to take its rest. Bringing »U four feet 
;^0 qnite cloee together on the same branch, and hangii^ 
iljji: back dovnwards, it buries the &ce in the hair of the chest 
^j,i and, wrapping the posterior part upwards ovex the nose, 
Ljg^ thus reposes, rolled into a rough balL Xo doubt obeerrwa 
Agi seeing the animal spend the whole day in this position, 
l'^:' uA noticing, moreover, that while it is feeding its move- 
t^ meats are ^ow and deliberate, l^ive jumped to the con- 

,^g elusion that it is a slothful ^nimttl But it should be seen 

^^jr vhen it is alarmed and desirous of escaping, or pursuing 

^ iu lady-love, and then we should hear less about its 

■ k sktthfulneas. It feeds slowly and with great deliberate- 

'^' aesB, I admit; but the sloth is not the only gentleman of 
. ^ independent means who takes his Ume over his dinner. 

■^ He only hurries when there is occasion for haste, and 

^'j even then his movements are so carefully timed, and have 

such an appearance of deliberateness, that it is not until 
^^ you attempt to keep pace with him that you discover 
:-^ how bet he is really moving. His love-making is a time 

' . of great trouble to him, for his lady is ezeeedii^ly ooy 

^ until she is captured. She Sees from him from tree to 

.. ^ tree, and travels at a great pace. When her lord at length 

. overtakes her, he clings to her as temunously as he does 

^ to the bough of a tree ; but thereafter they dwell amicably 

;^ together under the same foliage undl her solitary cub is 

^ i bom. The opinion of the Portuguese, as natural history 

^ observers, is not worth a flip. As to the Indians, they 

^ are as well aware as I am that the sloth is, on occasions at 

,. least, an active animal enough. Mr. Bates does not appear 

^ to have studied the habits of these animals at night He 

^. makes one of the most extraordinary assertions concern- 

mg the three-toed sloth that I have read in a modem 
work on natural history — to wit, that he saw one swim 
across a river five hundred yards wide. Mr. Bates is a 
trained naturalist, and it must be clearly understood that 
I am not in any d^ree contradicting him, but I certainly 
think be was mistaken. Extraordinary thii^ are possible, 
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I know ; but I should have thought that of all living 
animals the three-toed sloth was the least likely to be 
able to swim, and I know that they evince a. great dread 
of water, and will actually cry if an attempt be made to 
put them in it. Speaking of sloths crying, I thought 
this 801 old wife's story of the ancient naturaJisU until I 
had experience of it ; but it is truly a fact that the sloth 
often weeps copiously. When pursuing his female he 
cries bitterly until he has captured her, uttering a sort 
of blowing sob the meanwhile, just such a sound as the 
great land tortoises give vent to under similar circum- 
stances. The word " huff," strongly aspirated, gives a good 
imitation of this sound. Sloths are usually silent animals ; 
but they can utter a very sharp scream, and do, vhen 
they are angry or in fear, and they almost always weep 
when captured. They never bite or attempt to defend 
themselves, and, notwithstanding that the contrary has 
been fi-equenlly asserted, they occasionally voluntarily 
come to the ground, though I have not been able to 
discover for what piu-pose, unless it is, as seems probable, 
to travel to some tree that they cannot reach from the 
branches of the one they are on. They never entirely 
strip the leaves from one tree before going to another, or 
even perceptibly thin them : this is another of the old 
fables concerning this animaL I believe that the sloth 
sometimes lets itself fall from a tree to escape the attacks 
of anacondas and jaguars. I have some evidence of this, 
but it is not conclusive, as it is not often that I have been 
able to surprise those animftla in the very act of attacking 
their prey. It is oertwn, however, that the sloth does 
sometimes drop from the tree, and, though it must some- 
times fall a considerable distance, si "' '" """""^ 
injury. When newly captured the 
covered with a greenish powder, wh 
fungi, clinging to the fur. It has b< 
fungus grows naturally on the aoin 
think it only lodges there through 
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off the truaks of the trees as it brushes under them. It 



a. J I quickly disappears when the animal is kept a prisoner. 

'jj There is a very curious brown mark on the back of 

'frak' ^^^ ™*^* "^^ '^^ three-toed sloth which looks like a bum 

.^ or Binge mark, and is said by some naturalists to be 

';. ^ occamoned by the animal abrading the long hair against 

, j,' the tree-trunks; but it is the mide only which has this 

"^j muk, and therefore it is a sexual distinctjon. The 

'. f greatest peculiarity in this sloth is that it has niiie 

'j ^ mitbra in the neck, all other mammals (sloths excepted), 

^ including man, being invariably furnished with seven, 

" p, neither more nor less. The presence of these two addi- 

^- tional vertebne seem to be to enable the animal to twist 

'^ jj round its neck, so that when hanging back downwards it 

' ^ can hold up its head and look striught forward like an 

"J*^ animal standing upright. If the neck of any other 

" ^1 animal were twisted into this position it would inevitably 

'^,' be broken. Yet, stranger still, there is a species of sloUi 

'^. which has but six vertebne in the neck ; while the two- 

° ^ toed sloth, which differs in habits from the three-toed, 

r\^ has the usual seven. In the forests of which I have last 

"^^ written there appears to be five species or distinct 

, varieties of bIo^, but none of these are abundant 

'. . None of them, in my experience, ever have more than a 

.^. single young one at a birth. The native Indians have 

V([ a fearfully cruel custom of hacking off the claws of these 

. ' animals to prevent their escape when they do not wish 

'"^ to kill them at the time of capture. The animal then 

^^ can neither crawl nor climb. 

^ To return to the account of the wourali poison. It 

■^ 18 not now so much used by the Indians as in former 

. ' days, as these men prefer firearms when they can procure 

■^ them, and the difficulty of obtaining the genuine article 
IS consequently much increased. Some which I pro- 
cured from a tribe on the upper Essequibo was Uttle 

__, worth; but some which I obtained from the Acoway 
Indian s, not twenty miles farther on, was the strongest 
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and most reliable that ever came into jny possession, so 
much uncertainty is there in the preparation of it. It 
seemB a very ungular fact that there is no record of the 
Indians using this poison in irar. Ther^ nerer appear to 
poison the common arrows. As a matter of &ct I nam 
saw the bow and arrows in uae among any of the tribes; 
but I was aasored that they do use it on oooasicHis, and 
I vaa shown some war-arrows tipped with barbed Sak- 
bones — very ugly-tooking weapons to b^idd, but they 
were not poisoned. The Indians of ^lis part (rf 
South America, however, are not warlike, and on the 
pampas tho spear is certainly (where they have not fire- 
arms) the most common weapon. The woorali pcHson 
is quite imknown south of the Equator ; indeed, I doubt 
if it were ever much used beyond the confines of Ouiana 
jnoper, which is a district of about six hundred thoonud 
square miles. It is certun that either the material for 
preparing it or the method of manufacture are unknown 
outside a very narrow r^ion in that country. 

There ia no doubt, I think, but that the <ivji»n^ 
of Guiana are of tJbe same stock as the Bed Hon of 
the Nwth, but I have sometimes thought that the 
natives of other parts, and particularly on the Puma, 
are of a different raca In this supposition I am -po- 
bably wrong, I have nothing much to add to the ex- 
haustive descriptions of these savage peoples which have 
long rinoe appeared in the works of other travelkn. 
Where they have ccme much under the infloenoa of 
their white conquerors they are in a deploimble eondition. 
The vices and unprin<upled conduct of thor masters have 
had a most pernicious effect upon them, and they are, in 
the neighbourhood of the settlements at least, distinguished 
fw little but dnmkenness, sloth, dirt, and vice. In 
British Quiana, where th^ are protected by the Govern- 
ment, they are in a maikedly hjgher state, both morally 
and physically, than in any other Sonth Amesiean 
connby ; but there are but few <^ them living a strictly 
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civilised life. They prefer to live, in the ioreeta, the 
lives of hunters and fiBhermen ; and, aa a nile, they 
wander about absolutely naked, the women only wearing, 
suspended round the waist, a small apron which is 
seldom as much as six inches square. These women are, 
for the most part, exceedingly ugly, with large, irregular 
features, and hoar like a horse's msne ; but they idolise 
white men, and the half-breeds of the second and third 
generations are often surpassingly charming creatures. 
They are the most beauti&l women I have seen in South 
America, and make the most devoted wives in the world. 
If ^ey are fcnsaken by their white lovers they almost 
invariably die of broken hearts. Fortunately I thmk tJiese 
are but few men here who are scoundrels enoi^h to cause 
this cruel catastrophe; and somehow even the Indian 
women get such a hold of the hearts of their masters 
(I am soriy I cannot say husbands), that they are rarely 
forsaken. They follow the men about like &ithful dogs, 
and watdi the eye that they may anticipate the least 
wish of the ouster they adore. Among the English of 
Quiaoa I heard of but very few instances of these women 
beii^ forsaken. Personally I owe a deep debt of grati- 
tude to many of the Indiana; I having been frequently 
greatly helped by both men and women in times 'of sick- 
ness and distress. Of course there are other tales about 
them ; but I should like to hear the Indian side of those 
tales. Some travellers seem to have an unfortunate 
tendency to fall foul of the aborigines of the countries 
they search, and this arises, I think, through their for- 
gettii^ to display that respect which is due to the 
original poasessora of the soil in every land ; and it 
should be remembered that a man may have a heart and 
a sense of right and wroi^ though he does not eat with 
a knife and fork, and wear a coat and trousers. 
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"roh Ghiiaaa to Ecuador is a long skip ; but we mtut 
lake it, for it 70111(1 be tedious to record in what 
ubioQ, or by wbat stages, I reached this part of the 
reat southern continent This region is one of the 
lost interesting portions of the mountain system of 
outh America, and not only contains some of the most 
;rikingly beautiful scenes in the entire land, but also 
)me of its highest summits, to say nothing of Buoh 
jmarkable objects of interest as Cotopaxi and Chim- 
arazo. Between the Pacific coast and the Andes there 

much hilly country. I should call it mountainouB 
ere it not for the mighty ranges that form its back- 
'ound, and which dwarf all minor elevations into mole- 
ills. The Andes, formmg the heart of this country, 
se somewhat abruptly on the westward face ; at least 
' it seemed to me at the point from which I approached 
lem. They may be described as a mighty wall 14,000 
■ 15,000 feet high. There is a similar wall on the east- 
ard side. Between these walls there is a valley, formed 
r a sort of looping of the mountains, which is 300 miles 
Qg, and from 8 to 18 wide. The bottom of that valley 

ten t-hmsand fat above the sea-level, yet it is enclosed on 
th sides by what, in most countries, would be described 

stupendous rai^s. Although it is situated directly 
ider the Equator, the average heat 6{ an Engluh 
mmer is never felt ; and the climate scarcejv vanes 
roughout the year. I should think that ivMa the 
)8t equable known in any part of the world. The 
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nights ue always chiUj, and sometimes bitterly cold. 
Visitors here should be provided with a good atook of 
waim clothiag, a precautioa they are very likely to 
n^leot; for even during the daytime winter apparel 
is often denrable, if not actually necessary; the cold 
is felt the more readily as doubtless you have had 
previous experience of the tropical heat of the 

From any of the h^h points the s^^ht is one that 
will never be forgotten. I have never been in any 
other of the highest ranges of the world, therefore can- 
not compare the Andes to them ; but, ftt)m what I have 
read, I should think that such sights as may be 
witnessed here are without a parallel on the globe's 
surface. The nearest approach to the wonders of this 
place that I have beheld were in the Sierra Nevada, 
and they were so grand that I am always thinking of 
them, though many years have elapsed since I witnessed 
them ; but even the Sierra Nevada seems dwarfed when 
compared with some parts of these Ecuador Andes. 
The best maps of the country that I could prooure 
bristle with points that are marked at 20,000, or nearly 
20,000, feet in height; but these maps did not seem 
to me to have marked down a tithe of the summits that 
ve^ on 20,000 feet. The snow-line is certainly here 
not under 15,000 feet ; but from a high point near the 
middle of the country I counted more than 120 points 
that were anow-clad : a truly wonderful and never-to-be- 
forgotten sight. 

The atmosphere appears to be generally remarkably 
clear. At all events it was so during my stay among 
these interesting mountains ; and the appearance of the 
snow, even on distant rooks, was extremely dazzling. 
What was still more noticeable, especially as I can find 
no record of a similar phenomenon in the works of any 
travellers that I have searched, was that I frequently 
witnessed a prismatic reflection from the snow, forming 
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a Kit of ninbow. That the rcdection emanated itom 
the Bsow ae^DS certain, for thwe was not even a sm- 
pioion of tain in the aky. The weather was beautifall; 
fine and bright ; and the phenomenon vas only noticed 
when we were at great elevations (above the snow-line^ 
aod emanated from points below us. Sometimes the 
bow waa fonned as it were on the fiaoe of a mouattfn ; 
but more frequently arched some deep gulf between two 
mighty rocks. Sometimes the appearance was much 
above the snow-line, when it was inexpressibly beautiful; 
sometimes deep down in the valleys, when it shone but 
faintly. But for the fact that the appearance ofUo 
ahone from near the summits of mountains, I ahoolJ 
have been inclined to think that waterfalls had something 
to do with the phenomenon. 

The geaieral scenery, in spite of an awful grandeur, 
was peculiar. Owing to the great elevation of tlw 
bottom of the valley enclosed by ridges, rather than 
ranges, of mountains, the high points viewed from any 
spot within the bounds of the valley do not appear 
to be of the great elevation they really are, and which 
they show themselves to be when viewed either from the 
eoast lands or the immense flat plains of the Amazon 
eastward. Yet the deep, gloomy grandeur of narrow 
valleys is not to be exceeded, if equalled, by anything of 
the kind on the American Contment. It is impoawble 
to enter these deeply cut valleys, or to look down into 
them from the heighte above, without experiencing a 
shudder of fearsome awe. The grandeur of these 
mighty rocks in many spots verges on the awfuL In 
places, if you have the courage to do it, you may he 
prone and peer over the edge of precipices, where there 
is nothii^ to save you, in the event of accident, from s 
sheer faU of three-quarters of a miU. I do not know if 
the reader can realise what it means to look down a 
perpendicular wall of 4000 feet; a precipice so steep, 
remember, that not even a chamois could climb twenty 
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£set up or down it There are bat few persons who o«n 
do it and keep a olear head. 

Of course there is no vegfltation on these precipitoiu 
sides, except, perhaps, where the seed of some tin; weed 
has found a half-inoh ledge to grow on. The angle of 
eleratitm is far too great for any plant larger than an 
odd blade of grass to find sapport for its roota ; in &ct I 
am in anor to ^»ak of angles. The elevation is vertioal 
— absolutely vertioaL A mass of rock pushed over the 
edge of one of these gulfis struck do projectitm until it 
was near the bottom of the chasm. The sound of its &11 
took maoj seconds to reach our ears, and the noise HMn 
seemed as a prolonged reverberation of an explosion — dull 
and indistinct Not always, however, was there a sheer 
desoent Somdimes huge natural buttresses supported 
these enormous walls of rock, and quite as frequently 
there were overhai^ing masses that seemed to pro- 
ject half-way across the oleft; while occasionally these 
projections reached right across the abyss, forming 
natural bridges, which, in some cases, were thousands of 
feet above the bottom of the cleft These clefts were 
really enormous oraoks in the solid rock, which had &llen 
apart or been rent asunder in some tremendous earthquake. 
I^eetions on one tide of the abyss had invariably 
recesses immediately opposite to them in the opposii^ 
wall, and viee vena. Looking at these tremendous 
CTavices and terrific rents, it was impossible to doubt 
that they were the result of fearful oonvulsions of Nature. 
Undoubtedly Nature performs many mighty works in a 
quiet way, without much apparent effort; and there 
seems to be a growing tendency among geologists to 
teach and think that great ctmvulsions of the earth's 
Burbee have not been so frequent or extensive as was 
f(HmerIy believed. I think that to a great extent these 
(^Mnions are right. But, on the other hand, I have seen 
both here and at many other places on the American 
continent, that there are incontrovertible evidences of 
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' terrifio convulsions, which must not only have been 
sudden, and of indescribable force, but of very great 
ext^it, involTing thousands of square miles of territory. 
In a word, the evidences I have seen of sudden and great 
alterations of the earth's crust are of such a nature and 
extent as greatly to strengthen my more than half- 
formed opinion that this world was formed out of the 
ruins of a former one. If that Master Mind that all must 
see and acknowledge, unless they are wilfully blind, took 
the remains of a destroyed world and put them together to 
form a new one, the surface of the earth would, in my 
opinion, present precisely the surface configuration that it 
actually does. Take a handful of clay and press it in 
the hands into the form of a ball, and then examine its 
sur£iM» through a magnifying glass, it will present to the 
eye exactly the same fissures and irregularities on a 
minute soale that we find on the surface of this globe 
of ours. 

Generally all these great fissures in the mountuns 
of this district are merely cracks on a vast scale. Few 
of them are water-worn or cut by streams, though many 
of tliem have now rivulets runniim; at the bottom of the 
crevasses ; but the water has found its way blither since 
the formation of the abysses, and was not the ori^nal 
cause of them. These abuses are of very different 
formation to the cafions of the Rio Colorado, which 
are undoubtedly cut by natural water-power. As I hAve 
said, water has found its way into many of these Ecua- 
dorian abysses, and now runs there in streams of varying 
size ; but many of the largest of them are quite destitute 
of streams, which are always found in the cafions of the 
Colorado district. In fact the motmtunous system of 
the southern half of the continent is, on the whole, 
singularly destitute of water, uid the magnificent cascades 
of the North have no parallel here. What waterfalls 
there are are few and far between, and rarely to be oom- 
pared in grandeur to the grand displays tiiat are to be 
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seeu in such distriots as the Yosemite Valley. In both 
lake and torrent beauties the North is immeasurably in 
advance of the southern division of America, although 
the latter more than holds its own in the matter of 
river-ways. 

Neither are these mountains so well clothed with 
vegetation as the ranges of the Sierra Nevada and 
Boobies, except on the lower slopes of the outer ranges. 
Many of the narrow valleys (which I prefer bo call 
fisstires, for they were scarcely more than huge cracks in 
the rocks) were almost destitute of even the humblest of 
weeds. There were, in some spots I visited, fissures 
that, though not a hundred feet wide, were a thousand 
feet deep, and in these the absence of hght had possibly 
as much to do with their barrenness as any other cause. 
In such plaora I oould not find the meanest weed. In 
fact the bottom of such passes was practically dark as 
night. But in some of the wider fissures, especially 
where a stream ran along the bottom, there was ui 
almtMt luxuriant v^^etable growth, amongst which I 
noticed many charming flowers, far exceeding in size, 
shape, and beauty, many that are thought worthy of 
careful cultivation in Europe. Some of the vi^eys 
appear to have formerly had a conmderahle growth of 
timber in their depths, but this has been probably 
destroyed by the inhabituits for fiieL In some obscure 
spots there are still a considerable number of stunted 
trees growii^, which differ much in kind from those 
growii^ in the plains below. I saw no very lai^ ones 
anywhere. A tree of forty feet in height, and two feet 
diameter of trunk, is a giant in these elevated regions, 
and such a tree I only saw growing where men seldom 
or never visited. In the bottoms of all the valleys there 
are immense quantities of volcanic debris, as would 
naturally be the case in a district containing so many 
la^ volcanoes as this. Much of this debris had clearly 
liun here undisturbed for many ^es: Some of it was 
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jaled up in slag-like heaps exoeedii^ a hundred feet in 
height, and probably containing hondredfl of thoufianda 
of tons of scoriffi. 

I cannot speak with much asstu-auoe of the geo- 
lo^cal formation of these rocks. The composition of the 
higher summits puzzled me much ; but I think that 
I maj safely say that they conmat of some sort of fiued 
foimation — I mean that the rocks seem to have been 
melted by fervent heat, and thus chemically changed in 
nature. They are not lava nor basalt, though I hete 
and there found a aiugular columnar formation that 
much reminded me of the latter rock. I can also say 
certainly that the formation is not granitic. There is 
very little granite to be found anywhere in these ranges. 
I only found it in isolated spots near the bases of the 
mountains. There is slate and quartz in great quantities, 
and consequently gold, but I could not be sure that the 
precious metal is present in large quantities. I have 
had, however, sufBcient experienoe in California to enable 
me to form some judgment on this matter, and at three 
or four spots I think a fortune might be made, but not 
by individualB. A large expenditure of capital would be 
necessary for machinery, and the item of transport coast- 
wise would be no trifle in this difficult country. Every- 
thing would have to be brought to the spot, and by such 
a route I Nothing could be reckoned on as obtainable 
in the towns of the coimtry — not even labour, I think, 
though there is no telling what Alteration in the maonera 
and ptirposes of the people a gold-rosh might not bring 
about. It is impossible to tell, without an assay, whether 
these quartz rooks are rich or not. My opinion is 
that in the spots referred to above the gold runs nine to 
eleven ounces the ton of ore. The plaoer minv may 
spare himself the trouble of coming here; there is 
nothing to be picked up by him, except by one <tf those 
wonderfiil chances that occur once in a lifetime, and 
which so many placer-hunters have wasted their lives in 
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looking for. There does not seem to be any systematic 
aearch tcx the pecious metal carried on by tlie people of 
the country. It is, bowever, there, to become the fotuie 
curse or blessing of the country, as chance or some higher 
power shall deoida 

I also soon perceived that there most be coal in this 
region, and on inquiry found that this was a fact already 
long known ; but vhat surprised me was, that I found 
beds of this valuable substance at a height, according to 
my calculation, of 15,000 feet above the sea-level. Is not 
this a unique elevation for coal formations ? In the 
nMghboorbood of Quito I found a red sandstone for- 
mation, which was some 4000 to 6000 feet thick; and 
this is one of the principal formations of this part of the 
range ; and, if I may venture on a conjecture, I should 
say that a fused quartz is another extensive formation, if 
not, indeed, the most extensive. 

In a former work (" Forests and Deserts of North 
America"), which I look npon ae the first part of the 
I^esent book, I made frequent mention of the wonderful 
coloration of the rooks in the Colorado and Sierra 
Nevada r^ons, and said that this phenomenon ex- 
tended throi^hout all the American mountain systems, 
acowdmg to my experience. It was not ao remarkably 
evident in Ecuador, as I afterwards found it to be farther 
north, within the limits of the Granadian Republic ; but 
even here some of the rocks were coloured a deep red 
«• crimson, different in hue to the vermilion rooks of 
Cobrado, but not less striking to view. I cannot lay 
whether this colour is due to the presence of iron, but on 
a sort of Uble-land between two valleys I found a remark- 
able mass of pure native iron, half-embedded in -the 
ground. Once before I met with a similar mass on a ^_l 
plain of moderate elevation, as nearly as it is possible to fl| 
conjecture in the very centre of the southern continent ^ 
On that occasion the iron appeared fused into a sort of "^^ 
fi%ree work on one side, and was very irr^fular in 8h^>e- "- 
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It lay on the ground as if it had been thrown down in 
that particular apot. The mass found here in the Andes 
might have weighed five or six hundredweight. It had 
several arm-like projections on its surface, but was other- 
wise a solid lump of apparently pure iron, in no way 
oxidised by exposure to the weather. 

From the coast to the central valley there are but 
three acknowledged routes within the frontiers of Ecuador, 
but I think it is probable that there are several more or 
leas dangerous and difficult passes over the mountains, 
known only to thieves and contrabandistas. There is 
certainly at least one ; for I myself crossed it, under the 
guidance of three individuals whose character might have 
been truly judged from their personal appearance. Lest 
a question may arise as to the justification of my using the 
aerriofls of such men, I may state that I have frequently 
done so in this and other countries where, in my opinion, 
the authorities were as great rogues as any in the land. 
While carefully abstunii^, by word or deed, from en- 
couraging the evil courses of this class of men, I have 
never been able to see a reason against my usiag their 
local knowlet^, and accompanying them for that purpose. 
I have often found their help and goodwill of the gr^test 
service to me ; and the fact that I was known to have 
arrived in a district under the proteoUon of such men has 
served as a kind of passport, or safeguard, ensuring me 
from robbery, or worse, at the hands of other men of the 
same class. In a word, these men are the most chivalrous 
in South America to those who have won their oonfidenoe. 
And I had another and stronger reason for entering the 
country by the back door, as it were. I was dearoua of 
avoiding interference, or supervision, by the authorities ; 
who, I had reason to know, would not permit me to 
wander about at the dictates of my own sweet will, whioh 
was what I desired. I travelled as a poor man and a 
wanderer, and as such I determined to accept, for the 
time beii^, any associates that chance throv in my way. 
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^. ^ This enabled me to peoeCnte into places which a rich 

j^ man, traTeUing with an organised expedition, would 

1^ perhaps nerer have visited at all, or visited at extreme 

peril to hia life. Nor most I forget to acknowledge how 

' ^t much I owed to George, the Venezuelan, who not only 

acted as interpret^', but, by the character he gave of me, 

■^ caused me to be everywhere received by Spaniards with 

'^ the utmost friendliness. These few words of explanation 

^j may be of use in enabling the reader to better under- 

'^ stand my position, and the circumstances under which I 

^1 travelled, and how I was enabled, with small means, to 

' penetrate into so many obscure quarters of this great 

'. Although this range is so difficult to penetrate, once 

in the great central valley you can push forward, north 
or south, with but little obstruction. There are no lateral 

';' valleys of importance; and on the east side you can 

descend with great rapidity to the plains of the Amazon. 

, But there are many small side valleys, mostly at right 

' aisles with the great central valley, which is a mountun- 

sorrounded plateau ; and nearly all these valleys are of 

"^ the kind whi(^ I have just been describing — vast chasms 

in the rocks. One of the narrowest which I entered 

"j was barely 200 feet wide, with perpendicular, and in 

places overhanging, rocks on each side, which could 

^) not have been less in height than 3000 or 4000 feet. 

The light in this terrible place was so dim that a watch 
could not be read, unless it was held close to the eyes ; 
and looking upward but a mere streak of dark blue sky 
, was visible, even this being frequently shut out by over- 

banging buttresses. There was no motion of the wr in 
this crevasse, and very occasionally a few straws of withered 
grass oould be seen clinpng to the face of the rocks many 
hundreds of feet above us. Under foot was a soft dust, 
intermingled with masses of sooriffi, that made walking 

; laborious, the feet sinking ankle deep at every step ; and 

I did not perspire so much on any day I spent in 
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the country as during this joomey. I estiiiMte ths 
length of this crack at about five miles. Near the 
middle it widened, rather abruptly, to 200 yarda; hot 
just beyond the rocks olosed together, so that there was 
scarcely room for us to push throuf^ Here the rocks 
bulged over frightfully, aa if about to oave in and omdi 
U8 ; and the way became a oarrow tunnel, dark as a minai 
The rooks overhead probably met, leaning together, bat 
it was too dark for ua to see this ; and it was not until * 
torch had been lighted that we could f«oceed. Vast 
masses of shattered rock showed that falls often ooeurred 
here ; and tixe passage was almost blocked by the rubble 
and masses of scoris, much of which was so rotten that 
it went to dust under our feet ; and this dust, which was 
so fine that it felt soft as feathers, rose in suffocating 
clouds as we passed through it, having a burnt, snlplmroaB 
odour. To ^1 appearance no drop of rain ever reached 
the bottom of this chasm. Everything was as dry as 
tinder, and had a scorched look. Nothing of life could 
be found, thoi^h I made diligent search for such. There 
could not be discovered here so much as an insect of the 
minutest size, though I afterwards found that a flaw mioa 
had penetrated about a hundred yards within the entranoe 
or moutJi. Apparently they had found no inducement to 
cany their explorations farther, and indeed it is a marrel 
how thoy £3und a subsistence anywhere in the noighboor- 
hood. 

The sensation of being thus closely buried within the 
bowels of the mountains was oppreHsive, almost horrifying. 
I felt as if in a grave or a trap, and in spite of my eff<Hts 
to shake off all morbid feelings, the idea would oontimuUy 
hannt me : " What if a fall of rook should suddenly take 
place behind you ; yon will be buried in a living grave." 
That such falls did take place was evident, for we bad 
climbed with difficulty over the shattered rook, and the 
thought was terrifying, and I involui^arily glanced beck 
every now and Uien in the half-formed fear of witii 
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ij a) Baoh a fall. All this was simply nrarvos, of course, but 
„) the place was reallj ui appaUing one. 

ji The rout went quite through the mountun, the 

Hi oppoute opening ovorlookii^ the immense plain of the 

$» Amazonas. Such a sight I I was rendered Bpeeohless, 
fl for a more wonderful stretch of territory no human eye 

9 erer did, or ever can, overlook. It is imposabte to con- 

,( jeoture the distance over which the eye could roam; it 
^1 would be absolute folly to pretend that words could 

■,f ooovey the funtest idea of the wondrous si^ht. The 

gi' atmosphere was absolutely clear, so clear that the land- 
.;, scape appeared unnaturally distinct, like the punting on 

^ a canvas. Even my companions notioed this, for one of 

,^ them exclaimed: " How close ererythii^ appears." Yet 

p Uiat distant greenish crimson line that boimded the 

^ distant horizon was probably hundreds of miles away. 

^' For we were certunly at least 15,000 feet above 
,, the plain, and that plun was as flat as the floor of a 

^ dancing saloon. Looking eastwards, and towards the 

^ north'-east, there could not be seen the s%hte8t undula- 

^ tion of the ground. It was in all direc^ns an absolutely 

f flat green level ; one immense forest without a perceptible 

., bre^ and appearing; as flat as a rolled lawn. There was 

,1 no " billowy " appearance about this forest ; that was, no 
, doubt, on account of our great height above it, which was 

so great that trifling inequalities oould not be discerned. 
At places great rivers could be seen, and the tortuoos 
courses of others traced by the diflerence in the colora- 
tion of the foliage on their banks. Vast tracts of brilliant 
, light green showed where the ground was an inundated 

swamp. These were the only natural features discernible, 
except to the southward, where several spurs of the range 
shot out eastward, having just the eficot of bold headlands 
on a coast In a word, the landscape vividly resembled 
a sea of intensely deep green, ran^g from an almost 
black colour to light blue and crimson purple in the 
extreme distance. The far (&tant horizon had a deep 
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red colour, the reason for which I could not conjectura 
The effect waB just that seen in gaudily coloured land- 
scapes Bometimes, and was weird and unnatural-looking, 
insomuch that, as an artist, I should have he^tated to 
represent it on canvas. It would be a bold painter that 
would venture to depict such a scene as this, c 
remarkable colotuing of the rocks in other puts of 
America. Only those people who had actually visited 
the scenes would believe that they were correctly repre- 
sented. I do not wonder that one sees so few views of 
foreign scenery in the picture-shops of Europe. 

Lookii^ downward from the outer opening of this 
crevasse, the &oe of the rook appeared to be almost 
perpendicular. It would have been quite impossible for 
any creature, other thfm a bird or a fly, to descend it 
There was a passable ridge stretching northward, but it 
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:.gj The rocks vere too steep to sustadn much vegetation, 

^^ Bod wliat there wbs was stunted and starred, though some of 

1^ the small shrubs bore Tery beautiful and brightly cobured 

.,: flowers. Among those recognised were calceolarias, rer- 

.) bnus, and hehotn^>e. There was also a very beautiful 

„; horse-diusy, or marguerite, irhich was evidently an un- 

^ common flower, as it attracted the attention of my guides. 

^ I say guides, but the men who accompanied me on this 

^ journey were ^mply attendants who had never been here 

^ , before, and the pass was unknown until we explored it. 

Among the ja^ed rocks above and below us a few small 

.. bushes found a precarious support, and in them the 

siskins built their nests. Moat of them had young birds 

at this time, and some young were flying feebly about the 

rocks. The eggs did not seem to me to differ &om those 

of the conunon siskin found in the north of England, but 

. ' the bird had the upper feathers of a greenish colour. A 

kind of creeping ground-ivy covered tJie face of many of 

the steepest rocks, and greatly added to the beauty of the 

scenery by the fantastic loops and trails in which it hung. 

The stone huts, or houses, to examine which closely 

we had risked our necks in descending to this ledge, were 

of great age, and most certainly the work of the original 

I inhabitants of the land. They were square or oblong in 

shape, and built of slabs hewn from the rocks. I do not 

think that any kind of cement had been used to keep the 

slabs in place, but from great lapse of time they had 

Bunk together so firmly that the joints were hermetically 

closed. These huts were in every respect precisely 

smiilar to those previously discovered and described near 

the Purus River. Three of them were still perfectly 

intact, and there were the remiuns of several others, 

besides many loose slabs lying about the ground, which 

may have formerly stood upright, as they appeared to 

have been Inroken by the fall In the huts stUl standing 

the entrances were narrow holes, never exceeding thirty 

inches in height, so that we had to stoop to enter. In 
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58 w«s there eufflcient room iMide >» P"' 
ndme upright. This house w«s di™e" "1 
ious into four compartmeuM, ei»h .tout .even 
, Mid as muoh in height, imd entered by 1»»- 
,le», lilto the front entrance. The o4» » 
,ere mere huts, ten feet by six. All had tie 
■or dooring, and there were not uij reman, el 
a any of them, neither were they provided mth 
adnittinK the Ught. There seemed to hne 
XillZ on tS ledge, which did net e.e«i 
in eitent. Near the centre was a barrow, »< 
mposed of smaU slaba and fragments » rocl 
,bably the dead had been buned-, but u « 
,e taken the whole p«ty of »f !»«"," 

at least to remo™ them, we couH no ,^ 
,tay to examine it. What puszled me «.^ 
. the inhabitMits could go to and fro ton ^ 

It is only reasonable to auppose 'b»"W to 
hrough which we had come ; m which «« ^ 
proSbly chosen tor purposes of conce*»* 
\ was idnurably adapted .■ThrT'C 

too, might have been defended by a doffl 
yi fello-wa Msunst a host. , . 

ftLrgo m one of "■^"■"P^','^ 
ihadTrected these huts. T1""*™„,T 
• When told that fl»y Z'" *V,7°ll.d 

except love and revenge, •^,'^JZ^ „, 
^^ m the indulgence of »°« »f **^ 
TdT neglect of every oAor »^«K„^»* 
question, you may put ""^TJ^Z.^-^ 

T*oi;.T.--rJuttrtaS»-" 

and so on , I 
ject of interes 



"» Adii^_. 

St;:?''" 

***eTL^«i|tl 

""ach* '■ 

'«i«,"*<'ul 
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^^ Tu rning again to the vast plains beaeatli us, I should 

^ not omit to state that agns of homan life were not want- 

0f ing. A thick, grey haze, at an inunense distance to the 
j[(.- north-east, vas said to be occasioned by the smoke of 
^; Uacas, a town of some size in the Amazonian plains. If 
'^: so, it must have been at least sixty miles distant Much 
gfi nearer, the smoke of several villages was more plainly 
^c Tijible, though the houses themBelres were boned in 
,,) foliag& A great tnmk road runs through the province 
^j, OQ the eastward plains to the Granadian Republio, and 
p through a pass about thirty miles southward of our 

present position ; but I never visited these eastern plains, 
^, the mountains to the northward having a greater attrac- 

^ tion for me at this time. I have mentioned that the pass 

,; we have just described was about five miles long, but the 
difficulties of surmounting the ru^ed masses and d^biis 
^. which block it were sufSoiently great to make it a four 

y hours' journey thiot^h, each way. From the valley near 

. its head, Cotopaxi and several other active volcanoes are 

^ plainly visible, as well as other peaks innumerable. All 

^.- present the appearance of cones with the tops cut off; in 

^ other words, they ere flat-topped. All the cones seemed 

to me to have had a volcanic origin, aod those which 
^ have the tops snow-covered look just like enormous sugar- 

loaves. When the weather is clear and bright, the sun 
causes these snow-clad summits to glitter in a wondrous 
manner. Words cannot describe the effect Often I 
] have watched the beautiful «ght for hours, unable to 

dn^ myself away from contemplating the marvellous 
effects of sunset amidst these scenes. One can scarcely 
believe that the sight is of this world. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the wonderful beauty of the snow when dyed a deep 
crimson, with streaks of copper-coloured red, by the last 
rays of the setting sun. The beauty of a bright moon- 
light night, too, in these regions, cannot be described in 
language which would be too superlative. 

There is excellent pasture in this great central valley, 
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and numy of the inhalntautB own large herds of oattle 
and sheep, espeoially the latter. It is said to be no un- 
commoD thing for one proprietor to own a hundred thou- 
sand head of sheep ; and I heard of one or two who were 
reputed to be owners of a quarter of a million. Tet the 
people appear to be miserable creatures, with none of 
those comforts in their homes which are supposed to be 
the concomitants of great wealth. With the exception of 
drunkenness (and even that is far &om being unknown), 
they practise every abominable vice that is known on 
earth. They are ignorant and superstitious, especially 
the women, who arc completely under the influence of 
the priesthood. The consequence is that jealous hus- 
bands and lovers are continually committi^ crimes of 
violence ; and the wooden crosses stuck in die ground to 
denote the spots where murders have been oommitted are 
an appalling feature in this country, as they are in 
Mexico, and some other places in America which were 
colonised by the Spaniards. These crosses have the 
initials (seldom the name in full) of the deceased, and 
the words " Adios, pobre " — " Good-bye, poor fellow ! " 
cut on them. At least two-thirds of the inhabitants 
of the country seemed to be either Indians ox half-breeds, 
and the immorality of these people is too shocking to 
dwell on. They frequently, if not habitually, sell th«r 
female children, and I have known little things of eight 
or nine offered for money. Girls of twelve are frequently 
l^ally married, and I strongly suspect in&nticide is 
much practised. The women of pure Spanish blood are 
kept more secluded, or, rather, more select, and these 
&I1 victims, more particularly to the priests ; and from 
what I heard, backed by what I saw, the misdoings of 
these unfortunate women are often punished by im- 
murement in a convent, where they are more in the 
power of their seducers than when at liberty ; for if the 
nuns are the vestals they are usually thought to be, I 
have been much deceived. One of the priests made a 
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boast that I cannot repeat, and when I said that, consider- 
ing their habits, I wondered that the priesthood did not 
many, he rephed, " We should be fmds to bother our- 
selves with wives when every man's wife is at our com- 
mand." But the husbands have to be reckoned with 
sometimes, and it is not an uncommon thing for a 
priest to be waylaid and murdered ; and occasionally the 
priests are the murderers. Still more frequently the poor 
women forfeit their lives as the result of their indiscre- 
tions. They have no voice in their marriages, and, not 
unnaturally, rarely have much affection for their hus- 
bands. Consequently the giJlant lover comes with half 
his evil work done for him ; but, I am sorry to record it, 
the lady herself too often makes the first advances. As 
one of them plainly said to me, " We pine for affection 
and notice, which we do not get from our husbands. 
Can you be surprised that we favour those who love 
us?" 

All the men carry two or three knives, which here take 
the place of the Yankee rix-shooter. Their method of 
fighting is to throw the knife. They do not care to close 
with an opponent if they can avoid it. They often way- 
lay persons, and throw the knife after they have passed, 
with such force that it passes throi^h the muscles of 
the back into the heart. In throwing they do not hold 
the knife by the haft, but take the blade near the point 
between the finger and thumb, and hurl it with such 
skill that they repeatedly hit a mark the sixe of a 
dollar-pieca They are as expert in panying as throwing 
the knife, so that unless they take their enemy unawares, 
they seldom succeed in impaling him. If it comes to a 
fight with knives, after attitudinimng and feints enough to 
frimiah a whole stageful of dramatic villuns, they close, 
and inflict frightful outs and stabs. I have seen large 
nmnbers of these men with their faces covered with soars 
as the result of these cowardly affrays. I have known 
English seamen, however, gives these stabbers a 
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thorough hiding with their fists, in spite of the armouiy 
of knives. 

Afl to the general state of the country, a European 
must travel here with his life in his hand, and it is 
particularly dangerous to express religious or political 
opinions. Men are thrown into prison, especially if 
they have property, without rhyme or reason, and while 
murders probably number thousands amiually. I doubt 
if a dozen of the murderers are brought to justioa 
Practically there is no redress for European victims, other- 
wise "heretics"; and as to appealing to your consul, 
somehow I have not attamed too much respect for mj 
country's consuls abroad. It seems to me that both »t 
home and abroad the foreigner has the first consideration, 
and I distinctly charge our consuls with being in no 
hurry to entertain even serious complaints. An English- 
man's liberty and life are not now of the same value that 
they were in the days of the Commonwealth, when the 
town of an insolent oppressor was knocked about his 
ears if he did not mmd his p's and q's. Moreover, m 
all American countries, popukr sympathies and prejudiow 
have the force of Uws. In a country like Ecuador, 
the law cannot touch a criminal if the populace His 
his part It is, therefore, advisable that visitors to tbn 
country should walk warily. 

Proceeding gradually northward, I found the moM- 
tains to increase in elevation, if not to grandeur, wbjs 
mamtainmg all the general features I have ahe«l; 
described. In many pUoes. however, the rocks w» 
more rugged than any I had previously seen, and soms 
of the higher peaks were as absolutely bare of vegetation 
as a plank Soor. Bock pinnaolee were by no meMU 
infrequently met with, and these were sometinj* 
locaUy called needles. They much resembled sinulsr 
pinnacles which I have seen in the Bocbes. and > 
have strong doubts whether they «",™. '*"',,„ 
what is teohnioaUy termed " weathenng. Ine weau. 
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in this r^oD, I should think, could 'scarcely be re- 
sponsible for such formations. If it rains here at all 
it DEiust be at very infrequent intervals, and storms seem 
to be equally rare. As to the action of frost, the 
majority of these pinnacles are at elevations where 
there is about as much likelihood of frost as in Juns 
in England. Some of these slendw poinia are of v^ 
great height, a himdred feet or more, and seemingly 
so frail that it is a wonder the sudden rushes of 
wind which frequently take place in the mountains do 
not cause their fail. Evwywhere in this part of the 
range were deep valleys, frightful chasms, and {^carious 
roads leading along the edge of precipices, and now 
and then crossing the gorges by means of trumpery 
bridges that seemed to have been intended for death- 
traps, so ill^designed and out of repair were they. Many 
of these bridges consisted simply of two or three loose 
poles, and a few decayed csoss-pieces, which moved 
about alarmingly under the pressure of the foot, 
and threatened to go to pieces at each step. Ofleo 
we could only cross one at a time, the structure 
being eyideutly incapable of sustaining the weight of 
two persons, and more than once we had, ourselves, to 
repur the bridge before we could cross at all But this 
is a custom of the country. They who use the bridges 
have not only to repair them, but construct them also in 
the first place. Our guide gave us no assistance while 
we were engaged in this work, but sat on a rock smokii^ 
vigorously an enormous cigar, and watching us through 
the smoke. Asked if accidents were frequent at these 
bridges, he " thought they were." — " Then why not 
build better bridges 1 " — " Who would trouble to do 
that?" — "Would it not be a public benefit?" — "Who 
oould tell t " was the indifferent reply, accompanied by 
an impatimt shrug of the shoulders. The fatalism of 
these people is as great as that with which the Turks are 
credited. Has their love of gambling been the father of 
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this careless, haphazard state of mi 
are the most inveterate gamblers I ht 
aod vhen I once remarked, while 
players, that I believed that ai 
not hesitate to stake his soul on a 
Oeorge translated my remark to a 
remarked " Who knows ? " 

The scenery among these moui 
thrilling nature. A sudden turn a 
revealed wonderful mghts of deep, 
far-reaching plains, and the extent 
scenes increased as we approach tb 
until we were compelled to take a i 
heart of the range, where the gloom; 
and fathomless gulfs was such as to 
the mind and nerves. We trave, 
were almost unknown, and which, ii 
attempted by any persons but bu< 
our guides. This part of the coun 
inhabitants, for we had now ascendt 
of the great central valley, and c 
deep passes with high, precipitous si 
of overhanging rock, that had a nas 
sort of look. Here we were bo bur 
that the nys of the sun did nol 
throughout the entire day, and we 
twilight which waa scarcely sufficiei 
the time by a watch. There bein^ 
bridges as were necessary were ui 
a couple of ropes stretched across 
was spread a rough kind of mat 
brushwood, or a sort of rush. Sue! 
fearfully, and cracked under the fo 
way. Often I beld my breath v 
bridge, momentarily expecting the 
part in the middle. There was plei 
skeletons of horses and mules on : 
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accidents not infrequently cwcurred, but I was assured 
that not many men were lost, which, of course, vaa an 
exceedingly oomforting assurance, especially as I noticed 
that the guides vere careful to see that either I or 
George should be the first to cross these confounded 
structures. At one of these bridges we saw on the rocks 
three hundred feet below the skulls and bones of two 
men who had been lost about eight years before. " Ton 
see, seDor, we could not reach them, but we put three 
new ropes to the bri<^." I made no comment on this 
remark, but at all the bridges we came to after this I 
modestly refused to take precedence of the speaker. 
In many cases the depth of the fall of mules and men 
must have been so great that it was impossible to see 
where the remains had lodged ; and in other places they 
had been swept away by the torrents below. Several of 
the bridges we crossed were at such a height that the 
bottom of the gulf was lost in impenetrable blackness 
and could not be seen. At one place I threw down a 
boulder as big as one's head. It was so long before the 
£aU could be heard that I thought it must have fallen on 
something of a soft nature ; but when the crash reached 
our ears it reverberated like the discharge of a cannon, 
and was re-eehoed in a wonderful series of prolonged 
rumbles &om the surrounding rocks. 

Frequently we passed the ruins of stone buildings 
such as those previously described, and some of more 
pretentious character — the remains of palaces of the 
Incas, as I surmised. In no ease was there any signs of 
inscription or sculpture about these ruins, which sur- 
prised me, as even the most savage nations usually make 
some rude attempts at such onuunentatioa If any such 
ever existed here it must have been destroyed, or re- 
moved long ego, but I am rather inclined to think that 
Uiese buildings had never been ornamented. All were 
remarkable for the low pitch of their elevations and 
doorways, where these remuned. In no one instance 
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vas it possible to enter the dwelling except by going 
lown on the hands and knees, insoniuoh that I was 
Jmost tempted to think that the former inhabitant of 
he country must have been a race of dwarfs. None of 
hese buildings appeared to have ever had windows or 
ny substitute for them, unless small holes had been left 
n the roofing stones. Probably in a country where the 
limate is so equable and temperate at all seasons of the 
ear, these houses were only used as sleeping places and 
torehouses. In all parts of South America I found 
imilar buildings in fewer or greater numbers, and in all 
jrts of situations — high up in the mountains, on the 
pen plains, and buried in the dense forests. 

Regarding the natural history of this region, my 
[formation is much scantier than I could have wished it 
' be. No long stay was made at any spot, and dawdling 
1 the road was out of the question when in the hands 
: an impatient guide, who could not be persuaded to 
>lieve that to hurry along as if for dear life was not the 
ost important thing required of him. In the great 
ntral vaJley — I ptefet to so call it, rather than to give 

the various local names which I found to prevul, and 
jry, in various parts of it; and the principal of which 
B the valleys of Quito, Cuenoa, and Alansi — in the great 
Dtral valley, I say, and in the higher r^ons on either 
[e, small rodents abound ; but I found a marked difier- 
ce of species on the eastern and on the western sides, 
lere were no fewer than ten species of the mouse tribe 

the former elevated district that I could not find on 
i latter. It must be noticed that it is not certain that 
)y were all mice, though they so seemed to be to me, 
will be safer, perhaps, to say that they were mouM-liix 
'Omials. I am not sufficiently trained as a naturalist 
draw excessively nice distinctions ; but for the general 
der it will be sufficiently near the mark to say that in 
tearance and habits they were mice (and rats), and 
■8 so called in the popular language of the people of 
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the country. Six spedes seemed to be peculiar to the 
western face of the range, kdA four only were common 
to both sides and the valleys between them. Several 
q>ecie8 were very local, and some were found far above 
the snow-line. These last were small, short-tailed mic& 
Several other species, ranging in size to a large rat, 
were short-tuled, and none were of species found in 
Eur<^w, or, as &r as I know, in North Amerioa. I 
cannot attempt a detuled descripti<m of these mice, since 
I should only weary the general, and puzde the scient^o, 
roader. I am not acquainted with the scientific " nomens " 
of these mice, but if it is of interest I may state that two 
species, one very small, one the size of the T^gHgh vole, 
which were found locally In parts of the eastern range, 
are identical with species seen in the Diamantino district 
of Central BraziL The greater part of these mice were 
fonnd in most parts of the Andes as far south nearly as 
NorUmn Patagonia. So they are not only exceedingly 
hardy (being found at an elevation of sixteen or seven- 
teen thousand feet) but extremely widely spread in Uie 
Southern Continent. One of the most ubiquitous of 
these rodents was a large rat of a yellowish-brown colour 
with a toft of very dark htur at the end of the tail 
This rat was found almost everywhere in the mountains 
and valleys, and also on the Pacific plains, where the 
heat is very great compared with the temperature of 
theee elevated r^otus. I afterwards found this species 
very abundant in the moimtains of Peru and Chili It 
appears to be the commonest rat hereabouts, and has a 
singular habit when running of cocking its tail up over 
its back, reminding me of a female opossum when she 
has young. It forms deep burrows in the hard groimd, 
and I have seen them dij^^ing up roots and feedii^ 
upon them, mttii^ up on the haunches like a squirrel 
while making the meal This rat, though foimd in the 
valleys, does not approach the sBow^lme, and certain 
spedmens which I kept would not endure a damp. 
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' oaiy saw it in the southern part ; and it is not numen 

It Ib ft very fierce little animal, and will face a d(^ m 

la ^^Sg^ than itself. I did not see its young, and failed 

iL obtun a live specimen. It is most abundant to the < 

■, of the town of Ona. 

Tp I saw no reptiles of any kind in this valley, nor 

any part of the mountain ude at a greater height t 

, M some five or six thousand feet above sea-level. ' 

y^i. lizards which are said to occupy this part of the va 

,. ■ were not seen. There were mosquitoshere, and ins 

' of most orders that I am acquainted with, but these y 

'^ only found sparsely above the snow - line, except 

*^ mosquito, which had its favourite haunts just about i 

. limit Two small beetles hved among the snow-covi 

. ,^ rooks, one grey with black spots, the other dull 

. There was (dso found at a very great height, though 

quite to the snow-limit, a small moth of a drab col 

', with small brown spots, and bright red under wi 

Spiders, as usual, were everywhere, but none of g 

_ siza Ants were seen in the valleys, and on the moun 

'- sides, but they were not numerous, and kept well below 

snow-limit. In &ct, insects, though numerous in spe 

were not so in individuals ; and we were here &ee i 

■ '^ one of the worst torments of the warm plains — the 

' stant persecution by the fiies and fleas. And thoug 

have said there were mosquitos here, we were never i 

^ bitten by them. 

Birds were not numerous, except hawks, which ' 
no doubt attracted by the great number of small n: 
mals. There was a Ute and a buzzard, and three sp< 
of owls (I refer, of course, only to species noted 
myself; there may be many others which were notS' 
and a crow. The latter, which was a very local and s( 
bird, I have never been able to identify ; but it is foui 
greater numbers farther south among the mountaii 
Peru, and also to a limited extent on the plains, 
a sohtary bird of rather small dze, and breeds in 
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of in&ccessible precipices. I only succeeded in 
ing two nests, whioh were both empty. I was loU 
.he eg^ ate green, thickly blotched with brown utd 

The condor of this r^ion, I think, is simplj i 
y of the C&lifonu&n condor. It is a much amaller 
.ban that usually called the " condor of the Andes,' 
s much oftener seen solitary or in purs; though 
imea as many as a dozen congregate together. The 
condor I did not see in Ekniador, and if the one I 
riting of is distinct from the Califomian condor, 
^ere are three species of this bird, 
ot one of the birds of the Amazon Valley oould I 
1 this elevated r^on, which is worthy of Dote,niice 
Imost possible to drop a pebble from the pr«»[ab)iis 
>f the east side into that valley. A single flock of 
ucks was noticed flying over one of the mousUin 
18, but they were very wary, and oould not be ap- 
ted near enough to ascertain the spetues. No other 
fowl whatOTer were seen, and small birds were 
Such as there were, seemed to be local vsrietieB 
grants here, though a few of those found h*d 
een seen on the plains between the sea and (he 
ide of the mountains, which makes the absence of 
■niaa species the more remarkable. There wis t 
■ the thrush fiamily, and a larger bird with a brown 
ack mottled plumage and rather long legs. It 
ry swiftly, and when forced to rise, flew straight 
jlose to the ground. It was seen alone, in pain. 
parties of eight or ten, and employed itself much 
lii^ over the droppings of cattle in search of in- 
■ften following the herds like starlings ; and, to- 
', to the contents of the crops of several that I 
irvjB of beetles, &c., form a considerable portion of 
L I think this bird oould be recognised by W 
ioh sounded just like the syllables " chat, chat, 

the last sound being prolonged. It has alw ■ 
r whistling note which I cannot express ; and n 
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it is alirmed or surpiaed, it BtandB stretched upwards 
almost straight, and utters a single deep note — " jn^" 
I oould learn nothing about its nesting, but if what tha 
people say is eomet, it probably goes down to the plains 
to bi9ed. A few small, sombre-ooloured finches, together 
with the siskin before described, complete the list of birdi 
found in the great central valley of Ecuador. The nest 
of one of these finches was found in a shrub so small that 
I oould easily have put the lot, buah and nest, into a 
band-box. The eggs were pale pinkish, thickly sprinkled 
with reddish brown. 

One day, near Otavalo, I surprised a kind of wolf in 
the aot of feeding off the carcass of a small deer. I shot 
the wolf, and the bullet went through it without killing 
it ; for just as I was in the aot of laying hold of it, it 
jumped up and rushed down a deep gully, where it could 
not be followed. Its for was light reddish, much Uie 
colour of an English fox, with black feet, and black mark- 
ings on the neck and face. It stood high on the legs ; 
and in this respect, and size, and every other point, exoept 
colour, exactly resembled the common American wolf; 
yet the people hereabouts call it a wild dog. They say 
it is not often seen, but occasionally prowls about at 
night-time, endeavouring to surprise the smaller domes[tio 
animals. It is of a sneaking, cowardly nature, and never 
goes in hordes; one or two, or a bitch with her cubs, 
beit^ the greatest number seen together. The doer upon 
which the one I shot had been feasting is also a solitary 
animaJ, never beii^ found in herds, and only occasionally 
in families of three or four. It was of the bdulU, spike- 
homed spedes common in Braml, and which is found, 
oooasionaUy at least, at considerablfl heights in theoe 
mountains. 

I will conclude the remarks on the natural hisbny 
of this r^rion with some notes on an animal that caniwt 
be passed by without notice, for it is one of the most 
remarkable livii^ otgects of Uie whole Andes ranga I 
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Jude to the guanaoo — the camel of South Ameriia. 
here are two varieties of it, the guanaco and the Tietm 
be latter is the smallest of the two animals, and is onl; 
und in limited numbers in the southern provinces of 
suador. The common gtianaco ia found everywhere in 
e mountains up to the snow-line, and is hen an 
oinently Alpine animal, occupying the place of the 
ountain goats of other countries. In the plain* of 
>uth America its habits are quite different, but that 
ay be noticed later on. Formerly the animal was much 
3re plentiful than it is at the present time, for it has 
en much persecuted for the sake of both skins utd 
sh, which is much esteemed as an article of food by 
sorts of people here, the Indians especially. It pro- 
bly ran some risk of being exterminated in Ecuador, 
it is now, to some extent at least, protected by the 
™ of the country, I am an advocate of the strict 
aervation of all wild animals, under equable lam, 
ioh do not give undue advantage to either indiyiduals 
classes ; but the laws here are unjust in the extreme, 
whUe they permit the hunter to enjoy the flesh of 
' animal he has pursued and taken, they compel him 
give up the akin to the prieds. It was with great 
iculty that I, after paying twice over for my own 
perty, and bribing both priests and customB-men, 
I permitted to bring a couple of skins from the 
ntry. 

A full-grown buck guanaco stands forty inches high it 
shoulder, and ia but little short of eight feet in length- 
I general appearance of the guanaco is that of a hump- 
camel ; but it is a graceful animal, and the herds an 
arkable for the r^nilaritT of their movements in a body 
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;^ S Itut of luge bucks cannot be less than five hundred pounc 
jj,y- The does am quite a third less in size and weight thi 
^^i the bucks. The hair is soft, curly, and thick, and t 
-Q the ades and belly hangs in long, matted trosBes. ] 
\^ colour it is a very light, reddish brown, inclining 
1^'^ white on portions of the under parts. There are i^ 
i^- domestic TarietieB of this animal, one of which, the llan 
r^ 80 called, is used as a beast of burden ; and the other 
'^, Uis alpaca, the wool of which is so celebrated for t 
nuumfacture of ladies' dress material. In the alpaca t' 
hair is greatly developed as the result of domesticatic 
completely enveloping the animal, and often trailing • 
the ground. A« in all domestic animals, the hair variei 
good deal in colour. It is always much darker than 
the wild llama or guanaco, and is often quite black, a 
the forcing the growth of the hur has had the eff( 
of greatly reducing the natural size of the animal, whi 
is much inferior in that respect to the guanaco. T 
llama is capable of bearing a weight of four hundi 
pounds with ease ; but whatever use it may formerly hs 
been put to, it is now supeneded as a beast of burden 
Ecuador l^ the horse and the mule. Very few can n' 
be found in this country in a state of domesticity, thou 
it is said that at the time of the conquest tra 
numbering thousands habitually teavelled from one p 
of the country to others many hundreds of miles c 
tant, carrying preoioufl ores and other goods. They w 
also used for riding purposes. The alpaca is, of ooui 
bred for the sake of its hiur only, and there were so 
very large herds maiatuned by private owners in i 
▼alley at the time of my vimt. Both llamas i 
alpacas, like the camel to which they are all; 
are most offensive animals. They have a beastly bf 
of snorting mucus over any person who approac 
them, and that widiout having recwved the slighi 
provocation. 

The wild llama, which is always spoken of by 
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Miiisli oomiption of its native name, guuiaco, is 
ry rarely seen aolitwy. The herds are not now 
nerally itage, but there seems to be no doubt tliU 
'fore the country was so much oyemm by its cod* 
lerors, the herds often numbered five or six hundred, 
ley now seldom number more than twenty-five to thirty, 
id are more often about a dozen strong. I han 
oken of the guanaco occupying the phuw of the wild 
ats of other countries, but it must not be thonght &Mt 
ere is any analogy in the habits of these two animik 
>thing ootild be more un-goatUke than the hatils of the 
.ma, nor can the speed of the two oreatures be oom- 
red. The guanaoo oan move at a considerable pace, it it 
le, but it altogether lacks the activity of a gMt, and 1 
ve never seen it make the 8%hte8t attempt to leap oi 
up, and it can be easily cornered in a spot vhsre (he 
amois would la;^h its pursuer to ecam. It climbe ud 
-amblea surjnisii^ly, but never leaps. After oaiafoU; 
tching it on many occasions, I have arrived at the 
iclusion that it cannot leap ; at least, farther than t«o 

three feet — in fact, about as &r as a cow ooidd jump, 
ireover, it thoroughly hates the mow, and thoi^ it 
quently wanders to vast altitudes, eighteen thoniasd 
t or uuae, a patch of snow will laing its tiav^ 
an abrupt end. It never voluntarily treads on sno*. 

is AS sure-footed as a goat though it cannot leap, 
i will pass in perfect safety the narrowest paths and 
ges ; yet they an never seen on such perilous spots u 

chamois, big-horn, and wild goat habitually haunt 
u are almost sure, therefore, if you shoot a guanaco, to 
able to recover the carcass, for it is seldom that they 

over a precipice, a vexatious loss which is constantly 
urriag in all sorts of goat-shooting. For vou sddom 

within fair shot of these animals 
ren them into some precarious posi 
y cannot venture to leap. 
The llama is a quarrelsome, evil-tem 
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intense!; jealous of his does. The males fight like furies, 
keejdi^ up a loud squealing ay in the meantime, and 
you seldom shoot an old buck whose hide is not veil 
scored with the cicatrices of wounds reoeived in these 
&ghts. Some writers have ascribed these scars to the 
claws of pumas which have attacked the llamas, but this 
is a mistake. The guanaoo seldom has the good fortune 
to escape a puma's attack, for they have literally no means 
of defence against that ftnimAl They are polygamous, 
each buck havii^ about a dozen does in his proprietary. 
The young bucks, not yet strong enough to establi^ 
themselves by force in female favour, and the old fellows 
who have recrired the kick-out, herd together, and these 
form the strongest flocks in number that you will meet 
with. Having vanquished his foes, the buok commences 
with his lady-loves, and here agaia there is an all-day's 
squabble, biting, and screaming before his attentions are 
pwmitted. In a word, the llama, in all the relations 
of his life, is one of the most vicious, quarrelsome, and 
offensive of animals. They all spit at each other just as 
readily as, in the domestic state, they do at their owners. 
This habit seems to be thoir chief method of offence, for 
I never heard of thwr attempting to bite other animalB, 
or human beings, or in any other way attempting to 
defend themselves. The flesh, which I have often eaten, 
resembles both mutton and venison, but I see no reason 
for the great estimation in which it is held by the people 
here. 

I have been looking over Darwin's account of these 
anirn ftlB in Patagonia, and note that he says that domes- 
ticated guanacos sometimes attack men by striking them 
behind with both knees. The assertion appears to be 
^ven on hearsay evidence, but it may be true. I have 
never seen anything of the kind myself, or heard of it 
With r^ard to these animals drinking sea water, those 
in the neighbourhood of the sea coast habitually do it, and 
in other parts they frequent the salinas, tx " salt-licks," 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE HIGHLANDS AND LLANOS OF NBW GRANADA 

I PASS over many objects of interest in Ecuador, sucli 
as Cbimborazo, Cotop&zi, and other volcanic mountains, 
because these well-known places have been so well and 
frequently described that I cannot but feel that my notes 
would seem commonplace after the descriptions of so 
many soiendfic writers. The moimttuns seemed to me 
to very perceptibly increase in height as we advanced 
northward ; the loada were certainly of greater eleTati<m, 
many of them passing over huge rooks that were but a few 
hundred feet below ihe permanent snow-line. Often we 
had snow under our feet, and more than once travelled for 
hours in the midst of heavy snovstomis, incurring great 
risk therefrom. I will not dwell on the troubles of this 
time, but I fear my obstinacy in pushing forward on one 
occBsioQ, in spite of warnings, nearly led to the destruc- 
tion of the whole party. At great elevations very heavy 
falls of snow sometimes occur, and that porUon of it 
which lodges below the permanent snow-limit often forms 
dangerous avalanches. One of the most terrifyii^, 
and at the same time beautiful, sights, is the rush of 
avalanches over the terrific precipices of these mountains. 
I should think that some of the snow masses were at 
least a thousand tons in weight. The roar of the falling 
mass, which carried masses of rock with it, resembled 
thunder. Of course nothing so frail and light as a man 
and horse had the least chance of resisting the force of 
such a mighty rush, but it is the custom of the country 
to avoid travelling over the dangerous passes at the 
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AS we should call them in the States. All guanacos are 
veiy fond of salt in any form, and one of the sorest ways 
of hunting them is to lie in vait near a salt-lick, for 
the vild Uams is a vety shy animal and difScult of 
approach. 
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THE HIGHLAND8 AND LLANOB OF NEW ORANADA 

I PASS over man; objects of interest in Evador, such 
as Chimborazo, Cotopaxi, and other Toloanio mountains, 
because these well-knomi places have been so well and 
frequently described that I cannot hut feel that my notes 
irould seem commonplace after the descriptions of bo 
many scnentific writers. The mountuns seemed to me 
to very perceptibly increase in height as we advanced 
northward ; the roads were certainly of greater elevation, 
many of them passing over huge rooks that were but a few 
hundred fiaet below the permanent snow-line. Often we 
had snow imder our feet, and more than once travelled for 
hours in the midst of heavy anowBtonos, incurring great 
risk there&OQL I will not dwell on the troubles of this 
time, but I fear my obstinacy in pushing forward on one 
occasion, in spite of warnings, nearly led to the destruc- 
tion of the whole party. At great elevations v^ heavy 
falls of snow sometimes occur, and that portion of it 
which lodges below the permanent snow-limit often forms 
dangerous avalanches. One of the most terrifying, 
and at the same time beautifiil, sights, is the rui^ of 
avalanches over the terrific precipices of these mountains. 
I should think that some of die snow masses were at 
least a thousand tons in weight. The roar of the falling 
mass, which carried masses of rook with it, resembled 
thunder. Of course nothing so frul and light as a man 
and horse had the least chance of resisting the force of 
such a mighty rush, but it is the custom of the country 
to avoid traveUing over the dangerous passes at the 
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Beason of the yeu when these stonns ate likely to occur ; 
for not only is the danger to life very great, but the 
fallen masses of snow usually block the roads, and render 
them impasEable. I had myself to take refi^ in a 
cave, where we remained prisoners for eight days, and 
were nearly starred; though fortunately it is my cus- 
tom to always carry at least three days' proviBions when 
travelling. 

Rugged as is this part of the country, many of the 
roads go right over the tops of the mountuns, while 
others are carried along the face of precipitous cliffs. 
These last are most appallmg passes, being simply ledges 
out in rocks, whieh are often as straight up and down as 
a wall The acoidenta of Nature which occur to these 
ledge-paths, such as the fall of masses of rock, aTalancbes, 
and the wearing away of portions of the path itself, are 
so frequent that it is rarely possible to travel long with- 
out meetii^ with some thrilling experience. Sometimes 
we found a great gap in the path, and had to dismount 
and soramble over the fault with our hearts in our 
mouths, leaving the mules to pick their way as best they 
could. The skill and sagacity of these animals is truly 
wonderful; my mule, at one place, actually wriggled 
across a gap, where a fall of rock from the path hw 
oocurred. on his knees, the crumbling earth not giving 
him a sure foothold. Occasionally the path was so 
narrow that we had to sit sideways on the mules with 
both legs dangling over an abyss of unfathomable depth. 
What would have happened if we had met travellers 
coming in the opposite direction it is impossible to con- 
jecture. Neither party would have been able to advaoM 
or retire. I inquired of the guide what course we shoun 
take in such an event " Who knows ?" he s«d, shru^g 
his shoulders while blowing the ashes from his cigar. I 
jweesed the question. " Why then." he replied, " if the 
sefior will know, the weakest party will **''i_^J° 
over," pointing to the frightful gulf on our right Whether 
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HS men have uved their lives at such an awfiil price I know 

m ^ . not for oertun ; but I am strongly of opinion that some 

^ of the' stories to that effect that I have heard are not 

,].' Tithout foundation. Meetings on these dangerous paths 

s c are, hoirerer, very rare. In the first place, the number 

[5 of travellers usii^ them is small, and then they usually 

a all pass in one direction at a certain season, and return 

the other way after a fixed interval, the object of the 

'^, journeys beii^ to attend markets, &c. ; so that when the 

^j roads will be used, and in what direction, is generally 

ij known to ninety-nine of every hundred passengers using 

I. them, and information is nearly always to be had. For 

, I iustaace, at one dangerous pass we learned at a herds- 

^ man's hut that a string of pack mules was expected, 

^ and we had to wait most part of the day until they had 

f, gone by. From the drivers of this team we learned that 

another dozen mules would follow in four hours, so that 

^ we had to pass the night with the herdsman. Rather 

J cridoal work, I thought. 'Accidents are said to be rare. 

, So they are, because travellers are few. But in propor- 

tioQ to the number of persons uring these passes, the 

percenti^ of deaths is frightfully high ; while some 

single passes are responsible for the loss of hundreds of 

mules annually. The nature of the precipces is such that 

it is rarely possible to recover goods, or the bodies of the 

victims who are unfortunate enoi^h to slip over the 

edge of these dreadful gulfs. Rarely could I see a place 

where it would be possible to descend a hundred feet, 

while in many cases a sheer fall of a thousand feet or 

more would be the result of a false step. Over and over 

agam we saw the bones of mules lying just below us, 

where they had lodged on shelving rocks; but the 

majority of those that had fallen must have gone over 

quite out of sight. 

The v^etation in this elevated district was not pro- 
fiise, yet I can scarcely say it was scanty. There were 
places where I was surprised to see the number of cattle 
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vhich found a eubsisteiice on the mountain sidea There 
were here, alao, more sheep, espeoiaUy mermos, than in 
Ecuador ; and the cattle, though of a small breed, fax- 
nisbed the best beef I have ever tasted out of England. 
Mules are much more prevalent in this district than 
horses, the latter not being sure-footed enough for these 
precarious paths. Alpacas were abundant, and there 
were manj more here that were jet black in colour than 
I saw in Ecuador. There were also more wild llamas in 
the remote r^ons of the mountains; but near Uie 
Tillages and estancias they were sometimes almost exter- 
minated. I may mention, by-the-bye, that they are 
earner to surprise and shoot in the mounUuns thJan in 
the extensive open pluns of the southern part of the 
continent. Viewed &om a distance, the rocks look Ueak 
and bare ; but there must be a conmderable quantity of 
grass and herbf^ to support all these animals, which 
were ererywhero in good condition. Here and there 
there were a few stunted trees, generally standing solitary 
at long intervals; and the same description applies to 
the bushes, which were more numerous, but generally 
clustered in ravines and clefts of the rock. One of these 
bushes appeared to me to be an azalea, though I thought 
that shrub to be characterisUc of North American 
mountuns. The flowers here were a brilliant scarlet, 
and so pioAise that the small bushes were covered with 
thenL There were patdies of a small red caloeolazia 
some distance below the snow-line, but at a vauoh 
greater elevation than I ever saw it elsewhera Other 
wild flowers, peculiar to the country, were scattered here 
and there in small patches. 

The fauna of the country was similar to that of 
Ecuador, most of the small fttiiTnitlii and birds found 
there being se^k here also ; but as we advanced farther 
into the heart of this r^ion we discovu«d new specieB. 
so that at length I came to the oonolusion that Granada 
is much better supplied with many forma of animal life 
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^r> than Ecuador. This may be partly owing to the fact 

jjs: that a great part of the coimtiy is but very thinly in- 

^: habited, and whole districts are entirely without a fixed 

^ human population. While certain animals and birds 

^3 prosper and increase in numbers under the " protection " 

j,~j of man, other spedes entirely perish or forsake the 

jj country, as the result of his presence and influence. 

^j How ^is comes about is not always easy to explain, 

Ly seeing that some of the most persecuted creatures, like 

^ , the Jews among men, seem to prosper and increase under 

^^ persecution — like the rabbit, mouse, rat, and house- 

L, f sparrow — creatures which it seems impossdhle to exter- 

^; minate, though millions of money hare been expended in 

;. the attempt. On the other hand, many birds are driven 

.^ &om countries or districts through their timidity at the 

^ presence of man, through the destruction of their 

i.^ favourite haunts, and through the scarcity of food 

:^. induced by the great increase of domestic animals which 

always accompany man ; to say nothing of the destructive 

propensities of the lord of creation himself. Generally 

^ speaking, however, small birds cluster round the dwellings 

.;, of man, and one of their most favourite haunts is the 

cultivated tract found near a village or isolated house. 

^ Some animals abandon their natural haunt, and take up 

their dwellii^ with man, when they are often reckoned 

among the most unwelcome of his guests. Take the 

conunon house-mouse and the rat as examples. These 

animals are never found (at least in my experience) in 

woods or fields. They haunt buildings and houses, and 

th«r farthest jaunt from home seems to be to the bottom 

of & com-riok. 

Among the birds found here which were not seen 
in Ecuador was one of those tiny woodpeckers which 
naturahsts call piculets. It may be remembered that I 
saw a very beautiful little creature of this family on the 
river Trombetas in Northern Brazil. This bird was about 
the same size (that of a common sparrow), but very 
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different in atfio of ooloration. It is impossible to cleuly 
describe it, tbe plumage was so mottled with blue, green, 
and deep red browxt There was a bright ultramaiine 
patch on the head, and the tiui was striped longitudinally 
with white and deep green. Only a single pair of these 
birds were seen, so it is probably scarce. They had seven 
youDg ones in a hole of a tree-trunk, fifteen feet above 
the ground. There was a soft layer of decayed wood 
dust at the bottom of the hole, but no nest, and very 
little of the dropfrings of the birds, which must therefore 
have been removed by the parents. The young were 
fledged and of a grey colour, with brown markings. As 
I secured both parents for the benefit of my collection, I 
took the young also ; but though I used every endeavour, 
assiduou^y assisted by Gteot^e, to rear them, I found this 
impos^ble, and therefore I preserved them and did my 
best to arrange them and their parents as they appeared 
in life. These birds were taken at a height of at least 
nine thousand feet above sea-level ; while the Trombetas 
spedes inhabits the hot, moist forests of the plains whrae 
the heat is tropical, although not perhaps so much so as 
in other countries in the same latitudes. I do not know 
how widely these piculets are distributed in South 
America, or how many species of them there are. I nev^ 
saw any south of Brazil ; and the one just described is 
the only species seen by me at any great height above 
the plains. I have met with seven spedes in all ; bat I 
always considered and described them as woodpeckers 
imtil I came to sell my collection, when they were nen 
and examined by trained naturalists, who declared at the 
time, some twelve years ago, that many of the birds I 
had obtained appeared to be new spedes, am<aig them 
three of these piculets, the others being more or len 
known. 

Humming-birds are among tbe most characteristic and 
the most widdy Bin«ad of all American birds, extendii^ 
from tbe United States to the extreme south of the ood- 
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tinest; yet, strange to say, they are an extremely local 
race of birds. There are said to be about five hundred 
species kno?m to science ; if there are ao more than this, 
it is my opinion that at least two hundred spetnes, or very 
marked varieties, still remain to be described, though 
some, unfortimately, have been exterminated by the bird- 
huaters. The hununing-bird is one of many an i mal s 
diat prove that climate is not one of the essentials of 
their existence, for not only are they found on the hot- 
test plains, but may also often be seen sporting over the 
snows of high altitudes. In these mountains they are 
found at an altitude of at least ten thousand feet, and 
they are to be seen in the plateau valleys of Ecuador, 
UioQgh not in great numbers. The strangest <nrcum- 
stanoe is that each valley, and also many of the hills, 
seems to be inhabited by a distinct species, which is not 
found elsewhere. As an instance, I may mention two 
valleys in this part of Granada, separated by a latent 
rai^ of some three thousand feet, but not a dozen miles 
i^art Each valley had a separate species of humming- 
bird (not a more variety, but a very distinct species), and 
I could not discover similar species in any other part of 
the oonntry. The slopes of the great volcano, Chim- 
bwftzo, are haunted by a species of humming-bird not 
found elsewhere; and the same may be recorded of 
several other, not of the highest peaks only, but of some 
vt vwy moderate elevation. In these high mountains I 
have seen these interesting httle creatures flitting about 
in Boow-storms without appearing to suffer any ino(m- 
▼mience. They are nowhere numerous. Even in the 
hot [^ains they are not so abundant as I expected to find 
them, until I came to see for myself; and, as I have 
several times stated, in some places they have been ex- 
terminated by the caterers of ladies' finery. I cannot 
mention any one species that is widely distributed ; each 
district has its own species — the reason probaUy that 
there are so many. One T6»aoa for this curious inrcam- 
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biids are very pugnacious, continually quarrel among 
themselves, and court^eouslj attack birds of a dozen 
times their own bulk, driving them away from the vicinity 
of their nests. They show no fear of man, and I used 
to shoot Buch spedmens as I wanted for my collection 
with ft muzzle-loading percussion pistol, loaded with dust 
shot; often, indeed, I have knocked down the smaller 
Does by throwing a handful of sand at them, and they 
may be caught in a butterfly-net. They will not live in 
captivity, speedily frettii^ themselves to death. The 
food of all species consists of insects ; but some will eat 
honey when they find it. Snakes do not capture many 
of them ; but the bird-eatii^ spider does : for he often 
succeeds in reaching the nest by dropping upon it from 
above. 

On the eastern slopes of the Granadian mountains I 
found the common green motmot. A peculiarity of this 
bird is that the two central tail-feathers are much longer 
than the rest, and for an inch and a half before the 
racket-like end is reached the vane is bare. It is 
asserted that the bird itself stripe off the web. For what 
purpose? The assertion is almost universally credited 
among naturalists, but I strongly doubt it. Unfortunately 
I have not been able to conclusively settle the matter, 
but I know this, that in several other birds with similarly 
shaped tiuls, the pattern is due to Nature, and not the 
whun of the bird. I think, therefore, t' ' ' 
improbable that the motmot is an exec 
At the same time there must be soi 
belief. It arises, probably, from a mi. 
bird's motions when preening its feathe 
All kinds of birds are more abunda 
in Ecuador, especially oa the eastern si 
tains. Condors were numerous, but 
smaller kind, not the species found s 
The large condor is said to frequeo 
district, I did not see it there. All I 
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re^on are of the smaller variety, according to my ex- 
perience — that is, they are of the Califomian variety, or 
greatly resemble it. Another point on whioh I caonot 
agree vith many writers is the heij^t to vhich theee 
birds soar. After prolonged vatohing, I have never aeta 
them visit the higher snov-oovered peaks. There an 
none on the summits of Chimborazo and CotopazL I do 
not believe that any of them ever attack living a^nim^la^ 
exoept, perhape, those whioh are helpless from ociudent 
or other causes. Condors are vultures, and prey on 
OfUiiott. 

On the slopes of the Qranadian mountuns, &eing 
eastward towards the Amazonian plains, there are many 
oaves, in some of which I found vast numbeis <^ 
guAoharos, a species of goatsucker, having the usual 
mottled plumage of those birds, with the addition of a 
large number of white spots. Their habits are also those 
of the typioal goatsucker, being strictly nocturnal ; bat it 
is the only species that I know of which assembles in 
large flocks. It builds colonies of nests in the oavea, 
thousands together, and lays white ^gs, in this respect 
resembling some birds of the swallow tribe. The nests 
are very difficult to get at without breaking the eggs ; 
but on the other side of the continent, where this bird is 
also found, the young are taken wholesale, and boiled 
down for the s^te of the fat, whioh they yield in in- 
credible quantity. This fat is sold in the markets under 
the name of " guacharo buttor," and is largely ecmsumed 
by n^oes and Indians. The birds themselves are good 
eating. They are largely frugivorous, but they also prey 
on insects. Here, in Granada, they occuped the same 
caves with myriads of vampire-lMta, the true blood- 
sucking vampire, whioh is the highest point I have evn- 
found this animal, bang, I suppose, some hx thousand 
feet above the level of the plains. There are many otiur 
bats here also. The caves I allude to, the pmnse ntua- 
tion of whioh I caimot fix, do not seem to be visitad by 
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j^tti either the inhabitants of the country or the vandering 

,gH«f' Indians, and the birds are undisturbed. 

^is I tried to reach the eastern pluns by a route of my 

miiii! own choosing, but in this I &uled, and vas compelled to 

Ljn^i employ a guide. We desoended from the mounttuns by 

^ 1^1 some of the most breakneck paths I had traversed in 

Aj^t ':'■ this lu'eakneok journey ; but though we had several hair- 

ygp breadth escapes, we reached the llanos without serious 

j^tt accident. 

^«: I have entered into no geographical deUols of ihis 
part of the country, thinking that I can scarcely improve 

^ii OS the many accounts of other travellers in these parts; 

^fff but I will say genoially that this country is one of the 

^ richest in natural products in the whole continent. 

^ t Nearly all the metals are found here in great quantities 

°v^; and excellent quality. I am not so sure of the quality 

i^m of the coal, but there are very extensive beds of it, which 

^ it in places I found cropiong out in long lines of cliffs. 

^; The gold is another matter. I saw quartz which, I am 

^ f confident, would run twenty to forty ounces the ton, and 

\^ff some of it probably much more; and, it is not generally 

^^ known, I believe, that gold is present in quantity on some 

^ ^ of the eastern ranges. I, however, found rich quartz at 

ojfi several points, but thought it advisable to keep my own 

, ^ counsel about it at the time, and whether the Qranadian 

,j; Qovemnient now work the gold in real earnest is not 

^ff, known to me. To do so effectually expensive plant 

^ would be necessary, and the position of the richest 

^^ locations would be a serious drawback. La the hands 

,.,- of an energetic company, however, with plenty of working 

f, capital, some big piles might be made. Near the foot of 

J., the mountains, westward of Xiromeoa, I found diamonds ; 

^ but some specimens which I broi^ht to Europe were 

^^ declared to be of bad colour, and no great value. Thii 

, dis<^very I also kept to myself, aa I was by no meant 

, anxious of drawing the particular attention of th« 
authorities of the land to my movements. 

1 « 
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That part of the llanos I first struck was the forest 
r^on, the extent of which I do not know; but there 
are oertfunlj many thouBands of square miles of Tir^n 
forest, the greater part of which has never been explored 
hj white men, unless some casual wanderer like mjrself 
may have oooafflonally penetrated it. There are no 
towns or villages in this district, and the only people I 
met were the wild Indians of the desert, who here are 
entirely mioivilised, yet not so utterly forlorn of con- 
dition as the savages on the Purus. Some of these 
men were armed with bows and arrows, nearly the only 
oocaaion on which I saw this weapon in the hands of 
South American Indians ; but they displayed no great 
skill in usii^ it. The blow-pipe and wourali poison is 
unknown among them, and the weapon on which they 
seemed most to rely was a long spear, the shaft of one of 
the longest of those which I measured being fourteen 
feet. With this spear they can kill a certain class ot 
animals, such as ant-eaters, &c., and one of them told me 
he had occasionally surprised and killed deer and tapirs 
by throwing it Tlus man could throw his weapon with 
considerable force and precision, as could some of his 
comrades, one of the moat expert being a woman. MoA 
of their game is taken in traps, however, or by hand ; 
many small rodents bdng dug out of their burrows, and 
others hunted down by their dogs. These dogs were 
undoubtedly the redumed wolves or wild dogs of the 
country, some of which I from time to time saw roaming 
in the forests and on the open plains farther north 
They were sinular (that is, a mere local variety) to those 
seen on the Funis, and were snappy, treacherous 
animals, which seemed to have no great affection even 
for their masters, who kept them in subjection with an 
iron hand, inflicting terrible chastisements for th^ 
faults, which were mostly food-snatohing and viciousness 
to the children, toward whom they seemed to be par- 
ticularly spitefiiL 
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Though these Indians have intercourse 
vhites on the llanos to the north, and occasiot 
the ciritised and settled parts of the country, t 
none of the conveniences of life such as are fou: 
townships, and there are no firearms among th 
being forbidden by law, which seems to be wel 
the traders, I suppose, finding it to their interes 
dangerous weapons out of the hands of these 
otherwise, I fancy, in suoh a country as this, 
could scarcely be kept out of the hands of i 
The only weapons of European manufacture wh 
among the savages were knives, with which, li 
body else in this country, they were well t 
They lead wandering lives, subsisting by the c1 
sometimes spend many months in the heart of t 
never once coming from among the trees. Tl 
huts of a temporary character, but seldom rei 
in one spot, they being compelled to keep cons 
the move to find game. Some of them told 
they often underwent great privations, and that 
ally some of them, especially children and ol 
died of starvation. There can be no doubt 
mortality among the children of these peopli 
great. Asked if they ever abandoned their agi 
is extremities, I 
noticed that thi 
among them, so 
not conducive ti 
Portuguese, as wi 
tun a simple c< 
toleraUy clear tl 
the inhabitants < 
they wander ove 
and features are 
to be a umple-m 
of their most atl 
for their obildre 
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I am not so sure that the mea always well treated their 
wives, for several of the poor women showed sBrare 
bruises about the face, and one woman had a terrible 
out across the oheek, the gaping Ups of which had bean 
roughly sewed together with sinew string. Where llii! 
rough surgery had been learned I cannot say. FrobaUy 
the Indiana had seen a similar operation performed 
among the Spaniards. The wound was in a shockiiig 
condition, and I offered to do what I could for the 
sufferer. My offer being accepted with alacri^, I ns 

surprised at the great patience displayed by the woman, 
to whom I was compelled to cause great pam while 

re-sewing the wound. The gift of a needle or two, with 

some thread and a pair of scissors, sent this poor creature 

into ecstasies. These articles, of course, are procurable 
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BO dangerous that but few Amerioan hunters ever venture 
to attack them. There is no driving off the banded 
little furieB, who always attempt to revenge the death of 
one of their number. I have heard the most exciting 
tales of adventure from hunters who have been attacked 
by peccaries. One man told me that he had to " tree," 
and .it waa not until he had shot three-fourths of the 
herd that the vicious little brutes permitted him to 
desoeod and retire. A good thing for him that he took 
his rifle up the tree with him, and had plenty of arnmu* 
nition. All hunters have not been bo fortunate, and men 
have been imprisoned in trees for days together. 

Every one being ahead of me I was only guided 
to the scene of the hunt by the wild shouting of the 
hunters. They were driving the game towards a central 
spot in the forest; and as some of the women had 
joined the beaters, there were not fewer than sixty 
persons formed in a great ring within speaking distance 
of each other, though the forest was too dense to permit 
UB to see more than an occasional excited face peering 
anxiously through the leaves. The peccaries, doubtless 
being aware that their enemies were in too great 
force to give them a chanoe of taking the offensive with 
success, had made one or two attempts to rush away. 
But the Indians were too quick for them, and % couple 
had already been speared. They were of the collared 
variety. Soon after I came up the herd made a 
determined dash to escape from the rapidly closing 
circle, and a few of them escaped; but the Indians 
rushed in front of them with incredible agihtj, stabbing 
with spears, and striking with tomahawks. Nearly a 
dozoi peccaries were secured, while one of the Indians 
had his 1^ ripped up from the ankle to the knee. 
The wound looked a frightful one, and bled fearfully ; 
yet, when we had bound him up he limped away with 
a cheerful countenance, having the prospect of p)enty of 
food before him. Accidents, I afterwards learned, are 
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ot frequent, the Indians being too agile to be caught 
y the infuriated peccaries. This man attributed liii 
oisfortune to his feet becoming entangled in a mass 
t opeepeis at a critical moment. The wound could not 
lave been cut cleaner with a razor; and the man BpeedJj 
ecoTered, though he was walking with a limp when W8 
eft their camp. . 

MeanwbUe the hunt went merrily on. As the circl« 
larrowed, the peccaries made more frequent attempts t» 
)reak through, and one or two generally escaped at each 
Tish ; but more were killed, until the last balf-doMJ 
rare completely hemmed in and destroyed. Most of 
hem seeing escape impossible, made a final tush at th« 
lersecutors, and being skilfully received on the poinl 
)f a spear were thus slain. A few were btamed mth 
omahawks by the more daring of the Indians, and om 
>r two I waa compelled to shoot myself in m"-™™* 
Utogether more than thirty of the herd were secured,Mil 
iore was a grand feast and gormandisation that night. 

Peccary meat is not much like European pork. It 
a not so tat, and has a peculiar gaTout of its cm. 
Most of the people in this country— Indians, negroes, 
md whites alike— think a great deal of it, and it i« m 
sating. There is a strong-smelling open gland on tie 
lower back of the animal, which is always runnmgi sno 
this must be out away as soon as it is kill«i. other.w 
the entire carcass will be tamted. Their flesh is sue 
much infested with a sort of kernel, the 'e™)'. »' ™ 
eating of fallen fruits in which insects have tad th«r 
egg7 which develop in the body of *» r'^Lt 
iSt two kinds of tree-beetles develop their larv» » 
this manner ; and sometimes the carcass of a peccary » 
so infested with them as to be uneatable. 

I found that the mode of hmitmg If™'*' '^^ 
was a favourite one Mnong the Indians of the« to,^ 
Whenever they received news that «uy»-™'\» J 
were at hand, the men turned out m a tooy. 
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forming a wide circle round the game, gradually closed 
in on it. I Baw two tapirs and several deer killed in 
this way; and when such circles are formed a few 
smaller animals, such as pacas and ^outis, are generally 
disturbed and secured, die dogs coming in useful for 
this worL It is seldom that tapirs, deer, or peccaries 
escape from these great hunting circles. The men are 
so quick, and show such acuteness in anticipating the 
rush of the animals, that it is a most interesting sight 
to watch them. I thought, until I had witnessed their 
use, that the great length of the spears would render 
them awkward to handle in the thick cover of the 
forest, but I soon perceived that the length of the 
weapon enabled the hunter to reach man; animals 
that would otherwise have escaped. They only throw 
the shorter spears, and that not very often, taking, as it 
were, a chance shoL The game is seldom stopped by 
the hurled weapon, but it is often so severely wounded 
that it can be followed up and secured. During these 
bunts the peeaiman stops at home and uses enchant- 
ments, taking no small credit to himself for the success 
of the hunt, and receiving rewards accordingly. While 
I stayed with these people, one of the women gave birth 
to a child, and the rascally peeaiman was in full fettle. 
That he did not harty the soul out of the poor woman 
with his witch-charms and incantations was really mar- 
vellous. Seeing, I suppose, that I was interested in 
watching his mummeries, this rogue came to me to 
make his boast. The woman, he sud, had had a hard 
time of it, for an evil spirit had nearly borne away 
the spirit of the child ; and failing in that, had made 
a lodgment in the woman's back, and would have to be 
expelled or she would be barren thenceforth. He went 
on with this nonsense until George exclumed that the 
child was so much like the peeuman that he didn't 
wonder at the anxiety he showed about it. This in- 
discreet remark, which was uttered in idle devilment, 
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gave great umbrage, not only to the peeaiman, but 
to the whole tribe, insomuch that I doubted if 
George's life was safe, and I took a hasty departnre. 
The peeaiman aBBured me that he had the greatest 
respeot for me, as he knew that I was a great doctor, 
and on that account be would not permit direct violenoa 
toward my servant ; but I ought to HtBrniM him, as be 
was unfit to be the eerrant of a peeaiman; and he 
added that he would not forgive George, but would 
bewitch him, and he should die within a month, an 
assurance that provoked such uproarious mirUi from 
George that I trembled for him, expecting that he would 
be instantly speared by the irate Indians. 

I suppose that it was the insinuation against their 
trusted doctor, or enchanter, Uiat so aroused the anger of 
these men, for they do not seem to be particularly 
careful of the virtue of their women. Many of them 
showed stroi^ traces of Spanish or Portuguese blood, 
and I am much mistaken if Master Geot^e himself did 
not leave his nuu-k behind him ; but he was a favourite 
with both men and women until the occurrence of this 
unfortunate incident, after viiieh all shunned him as if 
be had the plague. I left the tribe early the foUowii^ 



The woods, or at all events this part of them, were 
fuU of birds and small game, amongst which monkeys 
and macaws figured lai^ly. There were also great ant- 
eaters, sloths, tree-porcupines, and a great number of 
small mammals, including two armadillos, but these 
latter were very scarce, or at least but seldom seen. X 
noticed nothing fresh to reoord in the habits of these 
animals ; and some that were new to me, and especially 
several species of birds, I fear it would be wasto of time 
to describe, as I have not sufficient material to enable 
the scientific naturalist to identify them. A green-and- 
blue macaw was the most widely distributed of that 
famUy of bird ; but I saw a flock of the great scarlet 
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'^(f nucaw (so well known as a pet bird in England), which 

rl| Dombered five hundred individuals — a rare and beautiful 

^ mght In addition to macaws, there were many smaller 

vL green parrots, about a dozen dififerent species, most of 

J^ them with long tails, but others with short, blunt tails. 

' |T^ These birds were T&ri^;ated with blue, and in a lesser 

. ,. ji' degree with red and yellow ; but the preTiuling hue in 

"* ^, the plumage of all was bright green. Very few of any 

"'*, ^ kind of animals or birds found on the mountains to the 

^ n«ti *^^ '^^ south of this great forest were prevalent here. 

'^1, Snakes were unpleasantly frequent in all parts of both 

^ "v ^- forest and plains, and often formed part of the food of 

""' the Indians. I shot an enormous boa, which, though 

^ only seventeen feet long, was fifty-two inches in girth in 

'^ the thickest part, and this great size was not owing to 

^^ the reptile having recently fed, for the stomach was 

' r]l empty. The bushiaaster (Lacfusia miUus) was found here 

"/ ^ also, and several species of rattle and other venomous 

i^j snakes. Those latter were especially troublesome on the 

W^ outskirts of the forest, and haid a nasty habit of crawling 

" '^ under our blankets at night, from which circumstance 

** ^. we had several narrow escapes when folding up our beds 

iM "^ ''^^ morning. These snakes on the pliuns had a 

If habit of elevating the head and neck about two feet from 

^ the ground to watch us when we passed near, but on 

^'^ being approached they slipped away through the long 

^ . grass BO quickly and quietly that no motion of the long 

?*, waving herbage was occasioned by which their course 

"^^ could be traced. As we got fEuther fror 

'"' ; snakes became less plentiful, from which 

!f^ it is probable that they frequently resort 

j\, simply come out on to the open grounds 

^ other purposes. For instance, I am pretty i 

y meeUi^ of the sexes take place in the c 

./ and large knots of snakes are sometime 

^^ clustered and twined together in such a i 

' load me to surmise that many males pm 
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female. They display the utmost fuiy if approached 
when under Uiese conditions, hissing and writhing in a 
hydra-like mass, but do not separate. These clusters 
have power of locomotion, striving to move away in a 
wriggling, loathsome-looking mass ; but if fired into they 
at once disperse, leaving the dead and wounded where 
they were struck. This habit is not confined to one 
particular kind of serpent, but I have seen several 
species under the condition described. 

From our point of departure we came to no abrupt 
terminaUon of the forest region, but the trees gradually 
became thinner, or wider apart, until the land looked 
park-like, but of an eminently tropical type of v^etation, 
palms and tufted grasses being prominent features in the 
landscape. After three days' journeying we were fairly 
on the llanos, only soattered trees being visible. On the 
seventh day &om leaving the Indian encampment we 
reached Sac Juan-de-los-Llanos, and remained there for 
four days' rest and re-equipment. Upon leaving the 
town we entered, almost at once, the most desert-like 
region I had yet seen in South America. These llanos, 
or plains, are flatter than the prairies of the Miamssipfn 
valley, and of quite a different character. They are not 
destitute of water. South America being almost erery* 
where a singularly well-watered coimtry, but there are 
numerous rivers and small lakes or ponds. Some 
seventy miles itom San Juan we came to a large lake, a 
dozen miles across, and di6ohai^;ing by a river nmning 
south-east, but there was neither town nor hamlet on its 
banks, and no woods. A bush thicket clothed parts of 
the banks of both lake and river, but what trees there 
were, mostly palms, were scattered here and there, never 
forming a wood or copse. Looking across the pluns a 
solitary palm or two, and here and there a clump of four 
or five, with a few bushes, were the only objects that 
broke the dead level Under most of the palms tiiere 
were a few bushes. It looked as if the slight shade 
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afforded by the tree was the cause of these bushes 
flourishing, especially as they were most aumerous where 
the palms formed small clusters. There were a few other 
trees, small in size, and scattered like the palms, and two 
or three species of cactL Round about the ponds the 
ground waa thickly ooTered with a graceful rush, often 
completely hiding the water, for these ponds and lakes 
are very shallow. Many water-fowl harboured in the 
rushes— ducks, ruls, storks, flamingos, and others whioh 
I need not particularise just now. 

There are no permanent inhabitants on these ex- 
tensive phuns. We never discovered a single hamlet, 
or any kind of dwelling other than the roughly con- 
structed temporary huts of the herdsmen. The whole 
time we spent here we did not see two dozen Indians, 
and these were women and others attendant on the 
herdsmen. The Indians rarely or never wander over 
these plains. The reason is, according to the herdsmen, 
that they are always attacked and driven back by the 
Spaniards when found wandering on the llanos, as it is 
well known that their only object can be to steal cattle, 
or horses. I dare say this is the truth. At all events, 
game is so much more plentiful in the forest r^on 
that the Indians can have no legitimate object in 
wandering hither. My advent occasioned much curiosity 
among the herdsmen. They suspected me of being a 
prospector, about to establish a cattle estancia, and some 
were jealous, and others anxious to curry favour, with a 
view to future benefits. Many were the kind offers to 
point out the richest pastures and the sweetest waters ; 
and the farce of " Remember, Godlin's the &iend, not 
Short," was played over with amusing intonation and 
variation. 

These herdsmen, like the cowboys of the States, lead 
terrible lives. When at work on the llanos they have 
no opportunities to indulge in excessive drinking, but 
they gamble among themselves to a ruinous extent, and 
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heang a warm-blooded race quarrels ore frequeot, with a 
quick resort to the knife. The gambling habit has such 
a hold of many of them that they resort to some silly 
chance, such as the spinnii^ of a coin oi watching the 
motions of an animal, to decide the most trifling actions 
of their daily life. They seldom mora from one part of 
the llanos to another but under the influence of some 
chance, consulted or accidental. A herdsman ia thrown 
from his horse (a rare accident, scarcely ever happening, 
except through the horse putting his foot into a burrow, 
slipping down, &c) ; that is a piece of ill<Iuok which leads 
him to spin a coin for half-an-hour, to decide what he 
should do, whether turn to the right hand or lefL In all 
these attempts to decide matters by chance, con^ual 
appeals are mode to La Virgen and &vourite saints, and 
you will hear fervent prayers, mingled with frightful oaths, 
at every game at cards. One thing I particidarly noticed. 
Whereas in the States a number of people of the 
itinerant preacher and missionary class make it thwr 
business to look after the interests of the cowboys and 
ranchmen, I never saw a Catholic priest among the 
herdsmML Nobody seems to care a straw for their 
spiritual or temporal welfare, for they are a heavily tasked 
and miserably pud body of men; and though their 
o^es are frightful when they do break cut, nine-tenths 
of their lives are spent in the most monotonous and 
laborious work in the country. 

On the whole I was hospitably treated by these men, 
and I never felt that I rsn any danger in going among 
them with one or two companions only, though the 
character they bear is not always of the best, even among 
their compatriots. But ill reports, like good ones, are 
not always to be relied on. I remember a friend telling 
a story in the States, which may or may not be true, for 
he was a lively, chattering youth, but it will bear repeating. 
He was travelling on foot to a place he called "Chip 
City." At the first stoppage his host exclumed, " What I 
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Going to Chip ? Why, they killed aeveateea men there 
in a street fight last week." The next day the host 
Taried the story thua, " Going to Chip ? Terrible place ! 
Why, they stabbed twelve men to death there a month' 
ago." At the third stoppage it was, " I wouldn't go to 
Chip if I were you. Worst rowdies in the State. Six 
weeks ago they shot seven men in cold blood." At the 
week's end it was, " Not a nice place. Chip I Three 
months ago they killed two men in the street." Arrived 
at Chip City, which was a mining place, my Mend found 
that a single man had been killed in &ir fight about two 
yean premoudy t " And," added he, " I was six months in 
the town before I saw a six-shooter out of its pocket." 
So with these herdsmen. Civilly treated, th^ are soon 
friends with any traveller. 

Few of them indulge in the pleasure of female society 
while they are at work on the llanos, though a few have 
Indian or half-breed women with them. I only saw a 
singte female of Spanish descent the whole of {he time 
I was on the llanos (about ten weeks), and she was a lady 
who made her home wherever she could find an enter- 
tainer. I heard that she had already caused the deaths of 
two of the herdsmen, these silly fools bdng idiots enough 
to fight over her. It is not unusual for the herdsmen to 
lie out in the open, wrapped in their ponchos, or a coarse 
blanket. In bsd we&thei they make a rough hut, covered 
or thatched with pahn-Ieaves, brushwood, or odcamonally 
with turf. Some are content with a simple lean-to, aiul 
I have seen these made very neatly with plaited rushes, 
the Indians, I think, having the credit of being the in- 
voitors of this kind of shelter. There is never any kind 
of furniture in these huts. A few cooking pots, a spare 
ponoho or two, and a bundle of rushes to serve as the 
bed of some particularly luxurious fellow, comprises all 
the furnishing I have ever seen. If the herdsman happen 
to have an Indian wife, she will probably make a few 
handy utensils, such as are used ^3J hex tribe. These 
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women get vezy attached to their maatera, and they often 
poe to deatJi when they are kicked out. " Kicked out," 
I am sorry to say, is the correct expresfflon. All men of 
Latin race in these countries seem to esteem coloured 
women less than dogs and horses, and I could tell atoiies 
of fiendish cruelty to both women and brutes that would 
probably Mghten every decent reader &om finiahing the 
perusal of this book. 

The food of the herdsmen ia usually of the coarseet 
kind. They never have bread ; but that is done without 
by even the well-to-do families in these countries. The 
chief article of diet is taaajo, that is, strips of meat dried 
without salt. This tasajo is a very convenient form of 
food for men who are continually on the move. A large 
quantity of it can be packed on a horse or mule, and it 
is easily cooked. It makes an excellent stew, and ia 
certainly very nutritious. The lack of v^etables is the 
greatest inconvenience to an Englishman or Americao ; 
but I found a kind of wiro-grass an excellent substitute 
for other greens. A potato I never saw while I was in 
this country, thoii^h I dare aay they are to be had in some 
of the towns. They never &3d their way to the llanos. 
Salt may be had at the salinas, which are found here, 
as they seem to be on all the South Amwican plains, 
though they are not so numerous or so large as in the 
southern countries, Argentina, &o, Tasajo, fresh meat, 
and a kind of pulse form the only variety of food of the 
herdsmen, except such animiJs as they occasionally take 
in hunting, or fruits found by chance. They are in- 
veterate smokers, and drinkers too, when they visit the 
towns; but there is none of that Jovial, good-natured 
carelessness about them that is the characteristic of the 
Yankee cowboy, and they are woefully ignorant and super- 
stitious — not above the level of the wild Indiana in this 
respect. There are enormous herds of cattle, horses, and 
mides in their charge; and (needing the latter wiim*]" 
is one of the features of the oountry. I saw on the 
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llanos some of the finest mules I have ever inspected ; 
and really good animals fetch a higher price than in any 
other part of South America I have visited. I suppose 
that ^e mountainous nature of the inhabited part of 
the country is the reason that so many mules are bred, 
these animals being the only ones that are safe to carry 
man or merchandise over the terrific passes of the Andes. 
The llanos, as I have already said, are mostly a dead 
flat. As you ride over them you seeia to be able to see 
an unlimited distance on every side. As a matter of fact, 
the actual range of vision does not exceed some four or 
five miles, as the approach of a horseman or herd of cattle 
will convince the observer. Over and over again I have 
watched distant living objects through a glass, and invari- 
ably the beads of horsemen and animals are the first to 
come into view at no greater distance than that I have 
named. This reminded me so much of the nearii^ of 
ships at sea that I am convinced these plains are level as 
the ocean, and, therefore, like it, subject to the curvature 
of the earth. It is not possible, on this part of the great 
plun, to detect the slightest undulation of the ground, and 
trees are so scarce that you often cannot see so many aa 
balf-a^ozen palms shoving on the horizon. You may 
ride thirty or forty miles and not see a tree of any other 
kind. What few there are, and bushes, occur mostly on 
the banks of the streams. As to the herbage, it is very 
luxuriant during the wet season ; but during the dry, 
these great plains are truly 
many other South Amerit 
away, and the horses and 
thirst and hunger cause t 
durii^ the drought the sn 
up enUrely, and the herds 1 
place to place to find water 
food, and while they can fii 
no matter bow dry it is. 
Even this, however, fails, ai 
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move about in searoh of those watercourses that, are still 
wet enough to support a scanty herbage. The wet and 
dry seasons ore always spoken of as sununer and winter ; 
but this sounds strange to an European's ear in a oountty 
where the heat is always great and often oppressiTe. 
There are many spots on these llanos where no movement 
of the air ever takes place, where suoh a thing as a 
breeze is utterly unknown ; at least, so I was repeatedly 
asBurod, and my experience, which was limited, oonfiimi 
the assertion. At no time or place during the ten weeks 
I spent here did we experienoe any wind ; never once did 
we see any of those small whirlwinds which are seldom 
long absent from any of the earth's great pluna, and often 
have I seen a feather, when blown into the air as a teat, 
find so little current that it remained almost stationazy 
until it slowly floated to the ground. 

These plains abound in animal life. I never saw die 
puma here, nor any spedes of deer. The latter are not 
often found in this part of South Amenoa away from 
forests or the immediate nmghbourhood of woods. There 
were a few wUd dc^, seen in parties of four to ten, and 
these are called wolves by the herdsmen. These dogs, in 
the dark grey of the coat, rounded ears, and other re- 
spects, i^ee with desoriptions of Canis mientit; and I 
have no doubt are of that species. There are also arma- 
dillos, and many small rodents ; but it was the birds that 
mostly attracted my attention, and fint among them, one 
that I at first mistook, viewed from a distance, for a bua- 
tard. It proved remarkably tame, howevM*, and on shoot- 
ing one I perceived at once that it was a bird of prey. 
It was, in fact, the caracara, a bird that for the length 
of its 1^ and tul is equalled, or exceeded, but by one 
other bird of prey, the secretary-vulture of South A&ica. 
Like the latter, the caracara is crested, and notwith- 
standing what the professional naturaliste say to the 
contrary, the two birds are so remarkably alike outwardly 
that I shall take the liberty of having an opinion of my 
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own, and thinking that they are more olosely related than 
modem zoologists admit, especially as many of the older 
writers considered them allied, and the old writers were 
not always wrong. The oaracaru here were about the 
size of a small turkey, dark brown in colour, varied with 
some lighter shades, and a little white on the wings and 
taiL In a modem Natural History the bird's name is 
sud to be the Brazilian corruption of the native name ; 
but if the words, "oa'ra oa'ra," be quickly uttered, they 
exactly represent a cry the bird utters when it is angry 
or disturbed, so there oan be no doubt whence the name 
was derived. The habits of the caraoara are those of 
a vulture, and in this again it resembles the secretary 
bird. I have never seen it attack any animal or snake, 
but it devours any other small reptile that comes in 
its way, particularly the small tortoises that are found 
in many of the ponds. The bulk of its food is, how- 
ever, furnished by the dead cows and horses that are 
always to be found on the llanos. It does not seem 
to oomm^ioe to feast on these until they are thoroughly 
putrid, and no carrion is too revolting to be greedily 
eaten by it. I did not find the nest of the caraoara. 
The herdsmen say they build in the tallest bushes they 
can find where these are thickest along the river's brink, 
I have seen targe hawks' nests in such positions whi<di 
might have been those of oaracaras ; but the bushes 
were so terribly thorny that no one would venture up 
to fetch the ^gs. The latter are said to be olosely 
spotted, and blotched with dark red and brown. The 
caraoara of Southern Brazil and Argentina seems to be a 
local variety of this bird. It is usually seen in parties of 
four, five, six or e^ht, and, for some reason which I 
oould not discover, seems to avoid large areas of the llasos. 
There are none in the northern and north-westem parts 
of the plain ; but where they are found they are pretty 
numerous. 

Working back southwards towards the forest region, 
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we again oftme into contact wi^L Indiaofi, but not the 
same tribe as on the former occasion. These people 
numbered about azty, of whom fifteen only were f^- 
grown men, and eleven children. The rest were women 
and big girla, and I am sorry to bay that I witnessed four 
of the latter sold to the herdsmen, &n abominable trans- 
action that did not seem to cause the children them- 
selres any grief or anxiety. I believe that all the 
Indian women who are found living with the herdsmen are 
obtained in this way. The price pud for a girl of four- 
teen or fifteen is a couple of oxen, to which is usually 
added some triflii^ articles, as tobacco, or a knife or two ; 
while a bottle of rum or brandy will always command 
a woman ; but this the herdsman will rarely part with, the 
liquor being too much to his own taste to be got rid 
of %ht]y. Girls of the age menUoned are sometimes 
rather pretty ; but they soon lose the little good looks 
they ever have, most of them becoming mothers by the 
time they have reached fifteen, and women of thirty or 
BO are worn-out, frightful-looking creatures, the result 
of neglect, dirt, early maternity, and brutal usage. As I 
have said before, these women become greatly attached 
to white men, and I believe it is an ambition among 
them to be purchased by the herdsmen. At all events 
they are not only always ready to leave theai tribes and 
Mends, but their husbands also, if they get the chancA 
Marriage amongst these Indians is only another name for 
purchase, and those of the men who are rich enough buy 
sometimes as many as six or seven wives, one or more of 
whom they are generally willing enough to selL The 
morality among them is of the lowest order, and 
shocking vices are quite common, the bounds of oonsan- 
guinity bdng scarcely recognised. Certainly uncles 
marry nieces, and brothers sisters, if even worse and 
more unnatural connections do not frequently take plaoei 
The tmfbrtunate woman has no voice in any transaction, 
and no choice but to submit to what is required of her. 
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When women become old, I fear they are made away with, 
and the men too, when they are no longer capable of 
bunting and obtaming their own living. These remarks 
of com^e refer to the " wild " Indians, In the towns 
there are " tame " Indians, who are perhaps greater 
scoundrels than their compatriots of the forest. They 
are an idle, drunken, shiftless race of vagabonds, who 
live by their wits, which, as in other oouDtries, means 
their crimes. 

None of the Indians whom I met with in this part 
of the cotmtry possessed horses, of which, indeed, they 
can have but little need since they very rarely leave the 
cover of the forest, fiut according to the gauchos, it is 
forbidden, under severe penalties, to provide them with 
mther horses or arms, the object being, of course, to 
deprive them of two of the most important requisites of 
aggressive action. They are a miserable people, not at 
all resembling the Red Men of the North, in size, or 
physical development, or reverence for old Sige, which 
has always been held in high esteem among the aborigines 
of the northern division of the continent. Moreover, 
there have not been, for the last two centuries at least, any 
powerful tribes, such as were found in the North down 
to some fifty years since. Perhaps owing to the scarcity 
of big game these southern Indians will eat almost any- 
thing, even grubs and snakes; in this resembling the 
blacks of Australia. Small birds are an important article 
of diet with them, and they are usually obtuned by being 
knocked down with sticks and stones thrown from the 
hand. One day I saw a party of Indian b 
in this bud-hunting occupation. One of tfc 
injured bird, which I obtained from hi'n) to 
its misery, as its leg was broken and hanpnj 
I took it in hand it turned up its eye in sue! 
ing fashion, and uttered so plaintive a "s 
I had not the heart to wring its neck. I 
the dangling limb, and tried to substitute 
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one, oompoaed of wire and a small quill ; but this -was 
BO much in the little creature's vay that I remoTed it, 
and left the bird to its own devicea. It soon reooverad, 
and became tame to an unusual d^ree for a captured 
bird. It was a thrush of a new species. None of the 
onuthologists who afterwards saw it — and it was exa- 
mined by several in the States — could recognise it, or 
had ever seen one like it before ; nor did I see any others 
of the kind during my stay in the forests of the southern 
llanos. It is impossible to give an adequate description 
of it in writing. Generally the plumage was brown and 
grey, much mottled with a drab shade ; and the legs 
were remarkably long. Its size was about that of a field- 
fare, and the beak and legs were yellowish. The breast 
was flecked with chestnut colour. 

Jack, as I called lum, took kindly to captivity, and 
before I had him a month would feed &om my hand. 
It was an interesting but pitiful mght to see him stretch- 
ing his wing to the ground on the lost-1^ aide to main- 
tun his balance while feeding. In cUspositiim he was 
lively, frequently uttering a little subdued whistJe of 
several notes — a kind of song, but in a subdued tcma 
When he wished to attract attention, or in answer to my 
call, ha uttered a much louder note, which is well re- 
presented by the word "squirk." He used the same 
note when he was surprised or frightened, as by Uie 
entranoe of strangers, to whom he always had an averncm, 
and would fly to some high point in the room and hide 
until they retired. When I was reading or writing he 
would stand on his one leg on the edge of the desk Car 
hours, pluming himself, and twittering gently, and ocoa- 
sionally uttering a squirk to attract my attention. He 
became so tame that I used to let him fly about the trees 
in the garden (I am writing of the time after my 
return to the States), but he never wandered away, and 
if I was about preEarred to perch on my shoulder or 
BOtnswhere near me. He became just as maoh attached 
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to the lady in vfaose house I was staying, and irould 
always come to the call of either of us. I used to feed 
him on a paste in which I mixed chopped meat and suet, 
and such insects as I could find. He was fond of snails, 
grubs, and many fruits. About three years after I had 
him he became blind, so I suppose he was old at the 
time of his capture, but he lived another two years. His 
sense of hearing was very acute ; and the first sound I 
would hear on entering the house would be his call of 
welcome, " Squirk ! squirk ! " He always disUked being 
put in his ci^, even after he became blind, and used to 
roost outside on the top of it ; but 
the colder climate of the States, I n 
him, lined with cotton-wool and i 
would almost bury himself. Thou 
could always fiy straight to any on< 
dently guided by the sound of the 
act was to fly to the shoulders of 
above. He had been poorly for sei 
eat, and sat moping on the top of 
be flew strught to the lady's shoult 
fell dead. 

The south-east part of the Uaa 
than a desert. After the wet se 
covered with grass, and there are ^ 
prove the scenery ; but these are nc 
pared to the prairies of the North, 
long, never offering any impedimen 
walking. Besides the few trees ai 
have mentioned, the only plants thi 
a few cacti, and these are widely 
attain the size they do in other pari 
As in other pmts of the country, n 
are often made use of for the fo 
and cattle ; but experience is begir 
American herdsmen in all parts the 
provision for times of scarcity, an 
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fodders are now eztenBively grown for use during the 
dry season. 

All the watercourses and rivers of this r^on have 
cut deeply into the soil ; and the banks are high but 
soft and crumbly. Many species of birds that in other 
parts of the country nest in trees, here breed in holes in 
the rivers' banks, but at heights that make it difficult to 
get at the nests. Amongst the birds thus breeding, 
hawks hold a foremost place ; but many of the small 
birds have adopted similar habits. I think the abund- 
ance of snakes on these plains may be partly the cause 
of this unusual habit ; for there are plenty of bushes scat- 
tered about such as are usually frequented by small 
birds. What is still more remarkable is that a duck 
also uses burrows for nestii^ purposes. Except the 
swallows I do not think that any of these birds mi^e 
their own holes. The hawks enlarge a swallow's burrow, 
and the ducks use those of a water-rat. The duck of 
this habit is a diving duck, and that is all I can say 
about it, except that its Indian name is saiara. I did 
not ascertain the Spanish de^gnaUon of this duck, it 
being found only on the rivers of the extreme south-eaat 
of the llanos, which are uninhabited by the whites. 
There are at least four other species of wild ducks 
(including a teal), which all breed in the &atgs and 
rushes of the shallow ponds. Wbere these ponds were 
numerous, and especially in the neighbourhood of the 
Salinas, there were large flocks of a chocolate-brown, 
and white plover. Sometimes these flocks numbered 
several thousand birds; and they were as wild and 
difficult of approach as plover usually are. I made 
repeated endeavours, but never succeeded in shooting 
a specimen. 

The fish in these rivers were all of species found on 
the rivers Amazon and Furus, with their tributaries ; as 
might, I think, be expected, seeing that all the streams, 
together with the Orinoco, are connected, thus making 
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CHAPTEE X 

MOUNTAIN ASD VALLEY IN CHILI AND PERU 

QILI and Peru ! Theae 
)iuioQ, the most enlighte 
mericA ; and I am not 
sheat in natural wonderi 
aterial riches, though the 
ill run them close. That I 
an most other parts of thi 

not BO remarkable whe: 
rtioularly Pgru, are among 
d those to which the old £ 
are of their attention. ] 
aise of the inhabitants in ' 
II further of opinion that 
ogressive people, these U 
ve made themselves am 
portant on the earth's surl 
seen such a profusion 01 
luntainous region. The te 
)n revealed in any work 
iQ, and the ignorant people 
•Use the immensity of thi 
development would give t 
re I thought, " How if the 
t I suppose I am begi 
■und. There is the shac 
wning in the background ; 
■ that I am something of a 

I spent a longer time in I 
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any part of South America, and had {ands permitted 
should have remained much longer, not because they are 
civilised and enlightened countries, but because, in spite 
of their development, there are still some of the wildest, 
least known, and most interesting spots to be found here. 
I thought the mountaonous scenery of Ecuador and 
Granada grand and romantic beyond comparison, but the 
Andes within the fronders of Peru exceed anything I saw 
&rther north. I desire to avoid useless repetitions, but 
it is almost necessary that I should give a rough outline 
of the majestic range known as the Andes, in order that 
future description may be thoroughly understood. In 
the first place it is the longest imbroken range of 
mountains on the earth's surface by many thousands of 
miles, eztending the whole length of South America from 
Panama to the Straits of Magellan, and throughout the 
greater part of this enormous range (some seven thousand 
miles) it eonusts of two barriers, or walls, of very great 
elevation, with an elevated table-land between them. 
This is the usual description, but I think it is an error to 
term it a " table-land." It is rather a series of high 
mountun valleys enclosed by the two ranges. The width 
of these valleys is never very great ; it is often exceedingly 
narrow, uid they are frequently intercepted by cross 
ranges, which, in some cases, are impassable. From the 
valleys, therefore, the mountains never have the impoung 
appearance that they present from the pUuns eastward, or 
the coast-line. There are some insignificant plains on the 
strip of land between the Andes and the Pacific sea- 
board, but as a rule the ground in that direction is 
much broken by minor ranges and hills, the Andes often 
approaching very near the coast-line. The highest sum- 
mits of the Andes, and of all America, are contained 
within the limits of Peru. In Northern and Central Peru 
the range forms several huge knots, or clusters, of rocks, 
and is there much broader than in any other part With 
these few words of introduction I proceed to my narrative. 
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I used mules for transport in these countries, as in 
every other part of South America where I travelled by 
land, the country, generally, not being suitable for wagon 
travelling, though wagons with enormous wheels, some- 
times nine and ten feet in diameter, are used on the 
pliuns of BrazU ; but these are only of use locally, and are 
wretchedly slow in movement, being drawn by draught 
oxen, a species of transport never in favour with me. In 
the journey now being described, I never found it 
necessuy to have more than four pack mules with me, 
in addition to those we rode. A traveller need never be 
many days away &om a neighbourhood where his needs, 
or, at oU events, his necessaries, can be eaaly supplied. 
But the changes of temperature are so remarkable, aod 
vary so much according to elevation, that it is neces- 
sary he should carry a good supply of spare clothing 
— an article that of all things is hardest to procure, and 
the most expensive in these countries. Imagine a region 
within tfu tropics where the climate is so severe that no 
vegetation will come to maturity, or even grow ! The 
local idea of extra clothing in these districts is poncho 
upon poncho, until a man looks like a bundle of merchan- 
dise stuck on two 1^. These ponchos are simply a 
square piece of cloth with a round hole cut in the middle 
to admit the head, the drapery being allowed to hang in 
its own folds around the shoulders, back, and chest. 
They are use&l, but not so comfortable as a tighter-fittii^ 
garment. The gentlemen of the country think a great 
deal of these ponchos, and pay great prices for those of 
superfine texture. In fact a good poncho is a mark of 
quality here, and the man who paid a vint clothed in one 
of inferior quality would be thought of much the same as 
the fellow who went to a party'in Ei^land in his lounge 
suit. It is a universal garb in South America, worn in 
all parts, and in the colder parts of Peru I have known a 
gentleman wear as many as six, one over the other — ^no 
inconsiderable weight to cany. 
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j^, The general descriptioo of the mounttdns of Ecuador 

gri and New Granada would do for those of this re^on. 

,^1,' There are similar stupendous precipices and frightful 

^c g&P&> crossed by precarious bridges ; similar oTerhangii^ 

^t. and impending rocks; and similar aerial pathways creep- 

][£:: ing along the face of horrible chasms of untold depUi. 

^ ^ Seldom is it possible to see the bottoms of these chasms, 

;^. which are more frequently occupied by rushii^, roaring 

L.t cataracts than farther north. The clouds of spray and 

.^; mist that arise from these furiously rushing streams hide 

|j'^' the depths of the gulis trom sight, and you seem to be 

^„ looking down on a mass of billowy clouds at an immense 

,j. depth below you. The depth actually is probably never 

L^^^. much less than a thousand feet, often six or seven times 

'., that depth. I think the rooks are net so jagged and 

> rough as in Granada, and there is not so much volcanio 

_, debris visible ; but the beauty of the wild flowers here 

^^ exceeds anything I have ever seen, or attempted to 

^ describe. Calceolarias, verbenas, and heliotrope form the 

^ ' bulk of these blossoms here, as elsewhere previously 

.j^ noticed, but they were in much greater perfection and 

^ profusioo. I saw purses of the calceolaria nearly three 

J.- inches across, purple and ri 

'^ of yellow in places made tl 

'.^ mounts. In addition to thef 

, ^ the first time, vast areas cot 

;> the blossoms of which were s 

■'. scarcely visibla These are 

^ o<^nise; but there were hu 

perfectly new to me, and t 

from those of sweet scent ki 

of enchanted lands. 

Many of the rivers form 

to be compared with those 

enough, in some cases so dee 

of the sun can penetrate thei 
, "wt along with irresistible i 
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deafening in tho ears of the trftreller for hours at a tim& 
No boat or canoo could possibly live on any part of these 
atreams for a single moment. Many of them leap from 
hwghts of twelve to eighteen thousand feet to the 
level of the plains, or sea, in a course of only a few 
miles. Although their descents are so rapid, but few 
waterfalls of m^^tude were seen by me, nothing so 
grand in that way as the splendid scenery of the Yose- 
mite Valley. Small streams, however, have frequently a 
sheer drop of several hundred feet. Those that receive 
many checks, or breaks, in their desoent struck me as 
being by far the most picturesque, and many of these 
were actually dashed into mist before they reached the 
bottoms of the chasms into wluch they rushed headhmg. 
Tarns, or mountun lakes, were mngularlj few for such a 
region, and always small in size, being mere ponds, though 
some of them were of very great depth, and full of moon- 
tun trout weighing as much as ten or twelve pounds, 
though the water from which they were taken niight not 
be as many acres in extent. These small lakes were 
&vourite haunts of several species of ducks, two of which 
were most brilliantly-coloured birds, some others remind- 
ing me much of the ornamental mandarin and Mnsoovy 
ducks, the latter especially. 

In marked contrast to the beautiful Bowers and 
shrub-covered mountain slopes are the bare and rugged 
rocks of the higher regions, towering into the clouds, the 
home of everlasting snow and ice. Very few of these 
higher peaks did I find accessible, although they mostly 
seemed to have had a volcanic ori^, and volcanic peaks 
are not, as a rule, the most dilBoult to ascend. At an 
elevation of 18,000 feet (supposed) I found a remark- 
able ice cave, which seemed to have been formed 
from the partial thawing of the ice, and consequent 
fantastic development of ioe figures. The cave was 
more than 20 feet deep and 12 high, and was one of 
the handsomest pieces of ice filigree work conceivable — 
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a veritable fairy-palace, and although, perhaps, only an 
object of passing interest, veil worth some notice. Many 
of these high peaks are covered inth perpetual snow, and 
give rise to glacial systems of considerable extent. I 
should mention that all heights given here are the result 
of barometrical measurement or observation of the boiling 
point, and make no pretence of being more than approxi- 
mately correct. Often, in the higher mountains, it vas 
found almost impossible to heat water so hot that we 
could not bear our hands in it, and i^ain and agun the 
mercury &oze in the barometer. The cold, indeed, was 
so intense that we ran danger from it on inot« than one 
occasion. George, in spite of all my efTorts, gave way 
to sleep, and remained insensible e^ht hours, so that 
I desp^red of his life. On another occasion I was in a 
aimilftF plight mysclf, and only saved by the constancy 
and determination of a guide. 

This guide, poor fellow, sufTered from the largest 
goitre I have ever seen. It hung over his chest in an 
unsightly mass, and rendered him incapable of laborious 
work, and he was only too glad to show his gratitude in 
every possible way in return for the few dollars I could 
put in his way. In the hopes of ameliorating his condi- 
tion, I tapped the goitre for him and drew from it more 
than three qvarU of fluid, but it quite refilled in three or 
four days. Although he was a weak man his general 
health was good, and he had formerly worked in the 
mines, which, as it is conducted here, is terribly severe 
labour. These goitres are exceedingly common in these 
countries, as they are in all mountainous regions. 
In E]ngland they are popularly known as Derbyshire 
necks, and their origin seems to be connected with 
the mineral properties of the water in elevated districts, 
though I do not know that it is clearly traced to this 
source. In many countries, and notably in Switzerland, 
this terrible infirmity is generally accompanied by diB- 
otder of the mental faculties, but that is rarely the 
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float helpless on the surface of the water, and, of course, 
t^ey can be eauly taken out by hand. In the making of 
the vourali poison the root is boiled with the other in- 
gredients, but I have ahready ^ven my opinion of its 
value in the concoction of that deadly substance. 

One of the most interesting plants in this district is, 
however, the coca (not to be confounded with cocoa), the 
properties of which are so remarkable that the record of 
them must necessarily read like a traveller's tale, and X 
should not venture to describe this plant if I had not 
personal experience of its powers. I cannot tell to what 
order it belongs, but it bears &uit five or six times a 
year (according to Che report of the people of the country, 
which I have no reason to doubt), and both fruit 
and leaves possess the wonderful sustaining powers for 
which the shrub is famous. Judging from its appearance 
I should say that it belongs to the some natural order as 
the coffee plant, but there is no comparison between the 
active properties of the two plants. Coca is the most 
powerful and permanent stimulant known, and many men 
in this ooontiy work hard for days at a stretch with but 
little other sustenance than that which they obtain from 
chewing the fruit and leaves of this plant The effect on 
the human system is extraordinary. One never feels the 
least lassitude when under the influence of coca juice, no 
matter what labour is performed, and the need of other 
food is not folt. There is no reaction arising from its 
use, nor other ill effects of any kind. The only 
effect, other than a beneficial one, that I experienced 
from its prolonged use was a burning thirst, but after 
A time this became less noticeable, and at length I could 
go all day without eithw food or drink, and experience 
no inooDvenienca The Peruvians perform journeys of 
two or three days without troubling to eat, unless food 
comes in their way, but muleteers and others who are 
constantly travelling make it a rule to take a little food 
(fruit or dried meatX every day. From this I surmise 
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t^t coca is not a substitute for food, but simply a 
atimtil&Qt It is, however, certainlj a marvelloua and 
invaluable agent to travellers in desert places, sustaining 
health and strength where both would fail from sheer 
vant of nourishiaent ; and in any case far less than the 
usual quantity of food is either requured or demred. 
While in Northern Peru I habitually used the leaves 
in lieu of tea, a common practice of the country, and 
I cannot speak too highly of the plant as a preservative 
of health and strength. 

The forests on the lower slopes of the Peruvian 
Andes are very dense, and matted together with closely 
growing cane-brakes, which often render them impene- 
trable without resort to the aze. A sort of cutlass, with 
a short, broad blade, is used here, as in other parts of 
South America, for clearing sway the brushwood,' and, 
where the latter is light, is more effective than an ax& 
On the upper borders of these forests, where the rocks 
are lightly clothed with v^etation, a considerable number 
of cacti make their appearance ; the ai^Iar-branehed, 
candelabrum-like one, which is so often represented in 
pictures of South American scenery, often growing to • 
great size ; and I was surprised to find several speoies of 
small birds, and a few of the larger ones, making their 
nests on its singular-looking branches. These nests, ex-> 
posed as they seem, are well protected, ranee no animal 
can climb the cactus. Bird and animal life in all its 
forms is abundant here, perhaps the most remarkable 
being the spectacled bear, the only animal of the kind 
found in South America, and even this is very local, 
and certainly not abimdant It is not bi^^r than a 
mastiff dog, thot^h heavier, and the markings of the face 
are so peculiar, and give the animal so comical an appear- 
ance, that it is almost impossible to look at it without a 
smile. It is a harmless and timid Uttle creature, thoo^ 
when attacked by dogs it will fight bravely for its ezJet- 
ence. When suddenly surprised it has a habit of utting 
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up OQ itB hind-quarters and Btarisg motionless at the in- 
truder, irith an ail of semi-comical pensiveness that, to 
my mind, iras most amusing. The animal does not haunt 
the forest, nor is it found, except perhaps accidentally, 
amoi^ the bare rocks. It seems to prefer the re^on of 
scanty vegetation, rai^:ii^ between some ten and fifteen 
thousand feet above sea-level, and ia most abundant about 
the district where the Andes form a gangUon (if I may so 
■ ^ term it) of rocks, of which Cuzco is about the centre. It 

'P^' is found much north of Cuzco, but not more than two 

hundred miles southward. At leaat I could never find it 
^,, in Southern Peru, nor in any part of the Chilian Andes, 

' '" and it is certunly rare on any but the eastern slopes, even 

'^^ in Peru. It is nearly always found in pairs, which pairs 

"^ occasionally have a cub with them. Contrary to the 

^r habits of most bears, the male does not seem to separate 

^, from the female when she has a cub; and from the 

^^' drcumstance that I always found a pur together, and 

i'*^ that a pair never had more than one cub (sometimes 

'«^ more than half-grown) with them, I have thought it 

'■^ probable that they pur for life, and have but one young 

^' one at a birth. They eat fruits and berries largely, and 

^'' are not averse to carrion; and, from the circumstance 

?" that I found one with a lai^ fish in its jaws, I thoi^ht it 

iX' possible that they also fish. The fish, however, may have 

I*' been captured by an otter. It is as well to avoid hasty 

i^ concluuons, which are responsible fm many errors in 

: ^ natural history, as in other diings. If not attacked, these 

Si^ bears, after staring at you for a time, beat a hasty retreat, 

'i^'^ moving with considerable speed. Two lai^ dogs are 

y" more than s match for the male bear, and when pulled 

> down the Utter uttara a loud cry like a hoarse scream. 

;'* I have seen several so destroyed, but I do not myself use 

^ dogs for attacking wild animals. The fem^e is fiercer 

than the male when defending her cub ; nevertheless, the 
male does not forsake his family, and if they succeed in 
getting away, he covers thnr retreat, and clearly tries to 
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lead the puisuer in a wrong direction. The spectacled 
bear is of a hiaxsk. colour, and the eyes are nearly en- 
circled by greyish rings, spectacles, as they are called, 
giving the aniiuAl a most grotesque appeiurance. One 
that I saw tamed in the possesion of a Peruvian farmer 
was very docile, and the children played with it as with 
a dog, and it permitted strangOTs to handle it. like 
other bears, it was exceedingly fond of all kinds of sweet 
articles of food. 

In the foreets there are neither slotlu nor monkeys. 
These two classes of ftnimitlH appear to be confined in 
South America to the forests of the plains and valleys ; 
at aU events, I never met with them at any conmderable 
elevation ; and though I learn that monkeys, in India, 
are found at a height of many thousand feet in the 
Himalayas, their American relatives do not imitate them, 
and if they are found anywhere on the slopes of the 
Andes, it is certainly at no great height I have searched 
very carefully for both sloths and monkeys, and never 
found either within what I call the limit of the Andes 
r^oD, 

Birds, on the contrary, are very abundant in the 
districts lying between Fasco and Cuzco, especially in the 
western portions. Here I found in great abundance a 
very beautiful bird, the painted snipe, distinguished by 
its splendid spotted plumage, and two other snipe-Uke 
birds, which, however, I subsequently learned to be wood- 
cocks. Wild ducks and t^ swarm on some of the 
marshes, and here, to iny astonishment, I found a sea- 
gull, or tern, breeding in colonies. The nests were placed 
in tussocks of reeds or grass, and were difficult to get at 
in the shallow water. All those I succeeded in reaching 
contained young birds, in most cases old enoi^h to make 
their escape. The nearest point on the sea-coast must 
have been at least three hundred miles distant in a 
straight line, yet these birds were here in thousanda 

One of the most interesting spots in this region is the 
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town of Pasco. Its LahiibitaDts claim that it is the 
highest town in the world, beii^ situated more than 
16,000 English feet above sea-leveL It appeared to me 
to be a cluster of mine-shafts, with houses gathered 
round them; bat, I suppose, I must be careful how I 
speak of the place since it is not only dubbed a " city," 
but is also the capital of the provtace of Junin. The 
population is not very fixed, consisting mostly of miners, 
and probably never exceeds 10,000 or 11,000, while it 
often sinks to 3000. It is a desolate f^t, and many of 
the pit-mouths may be said to be in the middle of the 
street, seeing that shops and dwelling-houses are within a 
few yards of them. The atmosphere is always too cold 
for v^etatioa of any kind to prosper, and is often 
exceedingly severe, freezing even alcohol The miners 
told me that they were often glad to hasten into the 
mines to escape from the exoessive cold of the upper 
adr. 

None of the mines seem to be very deep. One that I 
descended might be some five or six hundred feet, and I 
am not likely to soon forget my experience in making 
the descent, which was by means of a series of ladders. 
To descend, and then climb six hundred feet of ladder is 
an experience that may seem no great feat ; but it gave 
me an attack of lumbi^o that I did not recover for a 
week. The miners carry huge loads of ore up these 
ladders, which it is a ticklish business to ascend unladen, 
at least so I thought it, and I was disposed to give my- 
self no little credit for running the risk of breaking my 
neck just for the sight of a silvei^mine ; but after I had 
witnessed the men at work, my feelings underwent a 
revulsion. They carry loads of about two hundred-weight 
up these ladders. The load of ore is placed in a sort of 
kipp, or basket, and supported on the back by means of 
straps over the shoulders and round the brow, and the 
man has both hands at liberty to help himself up the 
ladders. The latter are not placed contiguous, but there 
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are a series of slopes each tenninated hj a ladder, and it 
takes a man &om twenty-five to thirty minutes to reach 
the top, which he does in a state of great exhaustion. 
As a rule, the nuoers make twelve journeys up and down 
per day, that being the regulation number. Dreadful 
accidents sometimes occur through the men missing their 
footing and falling with their loads. They are poorly 
paid and live very hardly, and they break down in health 
early in life ; yet they are cheerful, and among the civilest 
and most obliging men I met with in South America. 

The silver is found in conjunction with iron, and veiy 
primitive methods of smelting are in vogue. Though 
there is plenty of coal, of a sort, close at band, such 
materials as dried dung, turf, and wood from the forests 
on the slopes of the mountains far below, are used for the 
necessary works. The Peruvians seem to prefer to smelt 
their own silver ore, though they are such poor buids at 
the work ; but copper and iron ore is sent in large 
quantities to England to be dealt with in our more skilful 
methods. Most of the mines here at Pasco are of no 
great depth, that which I descended being one of the 
deepest; and many of the shafts which have been 
abandoned are now full of water, and as they are not 
fenced round, they are a source of great danger to the 
unwary passenger. There are no foul gases in any of 
the mines; but there is another, .though different, souzee 
of dai^r — earthquakes, which are sometimes terribly 
destructive. Some seventeen years ago before my visit 
(in 1868X Pasco was almost destroyed by one which did 
great dam^e throughout the province or department. 
Some of the old miners, however, told me that the shook 
was not nearly so perceptible in the mines as it was in 
the open air. 

The country around Pasco is very desolate, yet it 
swarms with rats and mice, and also a small kind of fox 
and a few guanacos ; but the Utter are much persecuted 
by the miners, to whom they supply a welcome store of 
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flesh. As sooD as news of a guanaco having been seen 
IB received, away goes every fellow who has nothing else 
to do, and the guanaco is bagged before you can say 
"Jack Robinson." In speaking of rats and mice I am 
referring to quite a little host of small rodents, many of 
which, strictly speaking, may not beloi^ to the particular 
famihes I have named. My meaning is that they were 
mouse-like in general appearance, but I am unable to 
specifically name them. 

Passing on to Chili, it is my intention to dwell but 
slightly on a few of the objects of interest in that beauti- 
ful country. One of the circumstances that most struck 
me in travelling here and in portions of Southern Peru 
was the similarity of the crops to those that I bad been 
accustomed to see in the States and in Europe. Maize, 
wheat, oats, barley, and potatoes were quite common 
crops, while those usually found growing in semi-tropical 
countries were nowhere noticed; and although grapes and 
entires were abundant in certain districts, orchards of 
pears and apples were still more abundant, whitenii^ the 
land when in blossom, and frequently reminding one of 
the lovely vales of Gloucestershtte and Worcestershire in 
spring time. Nearly all the fruits usually found in a 
temperate clime axe grown in Southern Peru and in 
Chili. The great want of these countries seems to be 
water. I have frequently heard it asserted by the planters 
that the only reason of their failure to bring to perfection 
the crops that might be expected in such a latitude is a 
want of sufficient moisture. This is an uncommon failure 
in South America, which, taken as a whole, is the most 
liberally watered of the world's great divisions. Son 
districts of Chili and Peru are, however, the most steri 
spots I have ever seen. There are spots where a drop i 
rain has never been known to fall, and where there is i 
dew at night They are, consequently, absolutely dest 
tut« of vegetation. I have examined the ground in sut 
spots through a magnifying glass, and could not find 
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trace of the most insignificant fungus or moss ; in fact, 
they are desolate seas of continually shifting sand, with 
here and there s j^^sd mass of rock as the only break 
to the terrible monotony of the landscape. In places the 
ground is stony, but the shifting sand is never absent. 
These districts are always of some elevation, formii^ 
ridges between the narrow fertile valleyB. There is no 
form of animal life in these deserts, there being nothing 
to support even an insect One which I crossed south of 
Mara some thirty miles, was at least rixty miles across, 
and there was neither road noi track of any kind. In 
fact, I coidd not find any one who had ever attempted 
to enter it. " With what object ? " they all exclaimed, 
when I asked men if they had ever crossed these terrible 
deserts. We had to take water on mules, and even fad 
to make a fire, as I intended to spend at least one night 
in this desolate place. The ground was imeven, and com- 
posed of sand mixed with a few small rough stones^ not 
pebbles, these being more plentiful in some spots than 
in others. The sand had been driven by the winds into 
dunes, some of which were twenty feet high ; and even 
as we rode, the breeze, which was certainly not very 
strong and somewhat fiti'ut, rused clouds of fine sand, 
causing us considerable discomfort. The feet of the 
mules sank into the loose sand, and prepress was slow. 
It took us sixty-three hours to travel about eighty miles, 
includii^, of course, the time of rest ; and the whole of 
that distanoe not a single blade of grass was seen, nor did 
we find any living creature whatsoever on the ground, 
though a few birds passed overhead, evidently flying 
across the desert to their feeding grounds. These birds 
were hawks, one eagle (apparently), and several condors. 
Also, four sea-gulls were seen flying across tt^ther. It 
is not an uncommon thing to see sea-gulls much farther 
inland than this ; in fact, I strongly think that they some* 
times take journeys right across the continent &om ooeao 
to ocean. 
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We spent two nights in the desert, and suffered muoh 
from the bitter cold (the elevation I believed to be 8000 
or 9000 feet), from which we had but a very imperfeot 
shelter, and all the fiiel we had was exhausted the first 
night. The wind increased greatly after sunset, and blew 
steadily all ni^ht, covering us with sand duet as we lay 
on the ground, A person or horse dying here would pro- 
bably be completely btiried in two or three days. The 
very rocks are hidden imder the sand drifts, and the lee 
side of such rocks as project above the plain we found 
to be exceedingly dangerous places, the loose sand being 
there drifted so deep that mules and men sank as in a 
morass. We had several narrow escapes. 

This desert, so far as we esamined it, is bounded on 
all sides by ringed rocks, and begins and ends abruptly. 
The country just beyond the bounds is tolerably fertile ; 
but in the desert itself, as I have said, there is not the 
smallest lichen or moss to be found, nor in animal life so 
much 08 a fly or ant. The sand is constantly in motion 
and shifting from place to place, and though on this 
occasion we witnessed no storm in the desert, we did so 
on a subsequent occasion, and it was one of the most 
curious of sights, not without great grandeur also. A 
series of whirlwinds prevailed, carrying up the sand in 
hi^ columns, which became tinted by reflection, as I 
suppose, many different hues — red, violet, purple, and 
dark colour, after presenting a beautiful appearance as 
the columns moved and changed. These wind and sand 
storms, which, if not of frequent oocurrenoe, are at least 
not rare, ore very dangerous. Man and beast, caught 
where shelter is not obtainable, run the greatest risk of 
being overwhelmed and buried alive. Such accidents do 
not often occur, simply because the deserts are rarely 
crossed. There is nothing but curiosity to attract men 
to their desolation, and the men of this country are not 
given to curiosity in such matters as this. Probably the 
desert I have just described had not been entered for 
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time immemorial f Flies, beetles, and insects were here 



1.^' in myriadfi, besidea spiders and centipedes. Many small 
birds harboured and bred here, and their enemies the 
hawks had found them out. As the belt of verdure did not 
extend on either bank of the stream farther than some two 
hundred yards, it is simply marrellous that there should 
be so much life in a territory of at most three or four 
square miles. Birds, I can understand, might discover 
the spot when flying over the desert. But insects ! It 
is hardly probable that their e^s or larvee could be 
brought there by the birds, and still more improbable that 
they themselves should fly twenty miles out into the desert 
in search of a place to pitch. It is also surprising what 
a host of creatures a Uttle vegetation will support. I 
noticed this on all parts of the mountains. A few blades 
of grass, a small patch of moss-covered rock, a cactus or 
two are the sure harbingers of animal life in some form ; 
and where there is one kind of animal, there is sure to be 
another to prey on it. 
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CHAPTER XI 

A HSCELLANEOirS CHAPTER — BOUTIA — THE RIO 
JANEIRO DBTBICT — CONCLUDINa ODDS AND 
ENDS 

We &re nearing Uie end of our journey. I am not 
anxious to lay down the pen ; but it is a seriouB question 
with ma vhether I am justified in oarrying the reader 
farther. Most of the ground that remains to be treated 
of consists of the pampas of Aigentina, and Buenos Ayree, 
and Pata^nia, Emd these are regions irhich it seems to 
me have been so frequently dealt with by the ablest of 
travellers and naturalists that I do not feel inclined to 
add my quota to their already exhaustive ivork. I have 
come to the conclusion that I have nothii^ new to write 
about these particularly well-known parts of South 
America. Perhaps the some might be said of other parts 
of the continent ; but I do not think so. If those coon- 
tries I have already treated of have been as much written 
about as the great plains of the South-fiast, the books 
are unknown to me, and that is my excuse for having 
written so much about what should be by this time well- 
known portions of the world's surface. With r^ard to 
the west coast it has, no doubt, been much vimted and 
much written about, but I have to a great extent avcnded 
beaten paths, and confined myself to what this book 
professes to treat of — the wildernesses. At the time I 
made my journey up the Funis, that river was almost 
unknown. Now Brazil, at least, if not other states, have 
had shallow-draught gunboats built for the express pur- 
pose of exploring the great and little-known rivers of their 
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immeiiBe tarritories. What I have vritten I have written ; 
but I realise that it would probably have excited more 
interest, and been considered of more value, if it had been 
given to the public soon after the journeys took place. 
But that is just the rub. I never intended to give my 
friends, the critics, the chance to flay, baste, roast, and 
devour me to the secret joy of all my eneoiies until a 
yeu' ago. Why have I changed my mind now, so long 
after ? Ah ! why 7 I will give you the irritating answer 
that leads to so many school fights : " Never mind I " 
Few schoolboys there are that have not had a black 
eye or sanguineferous ncee, as a result of iadulgeooe 
in that most provocative formula, irritatingly repeated — 
" Never mind I " But do not misunderstand me. The 
last thought and desire of my mind is to be provocative, 
and as to the critics of the first part of this work, they 
have treated me so handsomely that they deserve, and 
have, my hearty thanks. I have only one fault to find 
with them, and that is not a serious one. Thej have 
left me nothing to grumble about. I hope they will be 
equally generous this time also. 

I am a man of b^ oonceptions whether I always 
carry them out or not, and I intended to ride right 
across the South American Continent, from west to east 
That audacious resolution I actually started to put, in 
execution ; but I soon found that I had jotted up the bill 
on quite a different scale of chaises to mine host, and I 
bagan to see that I might have some difficulty in paying 
the piper. In the first place I found I was as ignorimt 
as any school miss of the geography of Bolivia. BoUvia 
a billy country ! Why, I found it positively mountainous 
where I expected to find it flat 1 The result of insufficient 
inquiry. But I am obstinate, and, if I may, just for 
once, indulge in a little boast, not altogether devoid of 
pluck, and I think I may have pushed through had not 
a fr^sh disaster overtaken me. I tumbled off my horse 
with Yellow Jack, or some sinular " drattedness," as my 
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cowboy Mends would say, and there I was, furlj lud on 
my back for a month or two. That settled the grand 
oontinental route. 

Among the men in my service at this time was a 
middle-t^ed Araucaniim Indian, a Roman Catholic, who 
had been chiistened Tomaso Chachi; and who, years 
before, had been a personal attendant of a Sefior Antoine 
Toimens, " king of Araucaoia," of whom he was never 
tired of talking and tellii^; anecdotes. This Indian I pre- 
ferred to call, in my own ,tongue, plain " Tom," a name 
to which he took most readily; and he was a most 
fiuthiul and valuable servant, which is saying a great 
deal for an Indian. He readily undertook to cross the 
continent with me on my undertaking to send him ba(^ 
to his own country, but that joum^ did nbt come ofEl 

Tom, and Tom's compatriots, were of great interest 
to me as settling the question of the andent civilised 
nations of South America. Until I came among the 
Araucanians I always believed that those nations were 
a distinct race from the present Indians. But that is 
clearly not the case. The Araucanians are Indians pure 
and simple, but they are a very superior tribe — semi- 
civilised in &>ct. Though they are now nominally under 
the Government of Chili, they in reality have never been 
subjugated by the Spaniards, but from liie days of Pizarro 
and his lieutenants downwards have maintained thur 
independence. They are now (1885-86) governed by 
their own laws ; and are quite different in set-up, appear- 
ance, manners, and habits &om the other Indians, though 
evidently of the same stock. They are remarkable for 
cleanliness, in this matter being far in advance of their 
so-«al]ed masters, the Spaniards ; and are a fine, martial- 
looking body of men. They are quite as proud, and 
resentful of dishonour, as the Red Men of the North, and 
quite as warlike in disposition ; and, like the Red Indians, 
are open, free, and generous; and form strong attach- 
ments to those who gain their confidence, and equally 
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atroi^ hatred towards those who do them wrong. They 
have coarse, black hair, and large, wide-spread nosea ; other- 
wise they have pleasii^ features ; and the women are 
among the best-looking in the entire country. They do 
not marry at so early an age as other Indians, and they 
do not seem to be erer ill-treated by their husbands. 
The morals of these people are far above those of the 
other tribes, and of the Spaniards ; and (a telling criterion 
in judging a people) they are fond of their children, and 
respectful to old i^e. They are fixed in habitation, and 
many of them are converted to Roman CathoUcism. 
Then- own religion is much like that of the Red Indians. 
They acknowledge a " spirit," who is the author of, and 
master over all, to whom, on occasions of public import- 
ance, they offer burnt offerings, consisting of domestic 
an im als and the fruits of the earth ; but there is no 
regular priesthood. There are a sort of mountebanks 
among them, who sell nostrums for the cure of disease ; 
and also a class of r^ular practitioners, who use certain 
reo^nised remedies in cases of sickness. In addition to 
these there are also witch-doctors, but all these men are 
quite distinct from the pee-sy-men of the savages. There 
is a fourth class of medical men — the surgeons and bone- 
setters — who are quite skilful in dealing with all sorts of 
wounds and fractures. There is yet another class, the 
anatomists, who dissect bodies for the purpose of studying 
diseases, but do not themselves practise. Such a minute 
subdivision of a single profession seems confusing, but 
in all countries mediiune and quackery have been much 
intermixed down to a quite recent date ; and the pro- 
fessions mentioned have been recognised among the 
Araucanians from centuries before the conquest of 
America. The gift of the orator is much prized among 
them; and they have professional speakers, poets, and 
tale-tellers. I should say, also, that they have quite as 
good a knowledge of astronomy as the majority of the 
nations of antiquity ; and thair division of the year is 
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tolerably correct, Thsy divide it into twelve months, 
eleven of thirty days each, and one of thirty-five. The 
last may be either the first or the last of the year. The 
day is divided into twelve hours, instead of twenty-four as 
with us ; so their hour is equal to two of ours. As with 
other Indians, a man may have as many wives as he can 
purchase ; but they abhor the idea of selling a wife, which 
is a common iniquity among the savage Indians. Tho 
women are rarely imfaithful to their husbands, and there 
are very few half-breeds among them. They are an 
ezceedii^ly brave race of men, and have never been 
known to flinch before the musketry of the Spaniards ; 
while on several occasions, though unprovided with fire- 
arms themselves, they have chained right up to the 
muzzles of cannon ; and, most uncommon in iTiflian 
races, they are merciful to a conquered foe. The system 
of national govenunent is based upon tradition; and 
most crimes are expiated by compensating the injured 
party. Every man is absolute law-giver in his own 
family, with power of life and death ; but so far {rota 
this leading to oppression and cruelty, it is almost 
unknown for a man to strike a child. A blow degrades, 
in their opinion ; and the women are certainly not ill- 
used. The Jesuit priests deserve the highest pruse for 
what they have done for these people. They have 
embodied and fixed their lai^uage, and taught them to 
read and write; and the Araucanians are quite as well 
educated, to say the least of it, as their neighbours the 
Spaniards, and quite as intelligent; while in morals and 
cleanliness they are far before them, as they are in trath- 
fulness and honour. 

Araucania is situated about the middle of Chili, a 
thousand miles (roi^hly speaking) south of Bolivia. It 
extends nearly two hundred miles along the coast, and 
a hundred and fifty inland, and contains about 30,000 
square miles, with an Indian population said to number 
a quarter of a million. At the time of my vint there 
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were but fev of the Sponiflh desceodants among them, 
though the pohc; of the goTenunent vas to induce 
settlers to establish themselves there as the surest and 
safest way of bringing the country under entire sub- 
jugation. The Indians are industrious and persevering, 
which the Spaniards are not ; and, on the whole, I should 
say they are a prosperous race. They have been guilty, 
however, in past days of making inroads into the 
neighbotuii^ State of Argentina; and there has been 
some fighting of a severe kind, for the Spanish of the 
last-named country gave no quarter, and even women 
and children were butchered. With strangers the 
Araucanians are somewhat distant in manner, if not 
haughty; but this reserve wears off when you become 
better acquunted with them. They also treat any other 
European with more respect than they give to a Spaniard. 
The caciques always show that reserve so common in all 
men holding office. 

The Antoine Tounens mentioned above was an 
eztraordinaiy character. He was a French lawyer, 
and his fall name seems to have been Orelie Antoine 
Tounens; but those among the Indians and Spaniarda 
who spoke of >iini to me always called bim Antoine. 
He seems to have gone to Chili as an adventurer, and 
by some means ingratiated himself with the Araucanian 
caciques. The consequence was that he proclumed 
Araucania a kingdom, with himself as king. The town 
of Ijos Angeles was made the capital, and a regular 
government instituted. This was in 1860; and for 
- sixteen months Tounens reigned undisturbed, exercising 
all the functions of a sovereign prince, and organising 
the country, erecting fortifications, &c. At length he 
was betrayed while travelling to a party of Chilian 
soldiers, seized, and imprisoned ; and down came mon- 
ueur's kingdom like a house of cards. 

When I left the country two of the Indians, Tom 
and a young nephew of his, willingly went with me. 
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the understanding being that I ahould send them back 
at the expiration of a stated period. The faithfuhiefifl of 
their dispo^tion may be best learned from the &ct that 
they remained with me, carefully tending me in tnm 
with George during a long illness, the greater part of the 
time I being either delirious or incapable of knoving 
what was tilling place around me. 

This unexpected illness spoilt my visit to Bolivia, 
and caused a complete change of plans. I was advised 
to go to sea, and accordingly went by sailing vflsael 
to Rio de Janeiro, that I might have the benefit of • 
prolonged voyage. My expenences of BoHvia were 
therefore limited ; but I may say that the people of this 
most wretchedly governed state were about the haughtiest 
and most impudent robbers I met with anywhere out of 
Mexico, tike the people of that country, they seemed 
to have a particular antipathy to Englishmen. I am 
proud of my nationality, and make no attempt to conceal 
it anywhere ; but as a rule I found it pay best to let 
South Americans think I was a Tank. It cost me at 
least double the amount to live in Bolivia that it did 
in any other part of the continent ; and I was per- 
petually being reminded, by unexpected preposterous 
demands, of my first experiences in New Ywk City, 
which were amudng enough to be remembered to this 
day. I had hired a cab to take myself and a by no 
means heavy " bi^gage," to an hotel at no great distance 
from the docks ; and, like Mr. Pickwick on a amilar 
ocoafflon, had been rubbing my nose with the silver cmn 
which I supposed would pay the fare. " Four dollan," 
says Jehu. I looked at the fellow in blank amazement. 
" Sixteen bob for driving a mile ? " — " That's about the 
English for it," says Jehu. "It's an impodtion." I 
exclaimed. "I guess youll find we don't work for 
nothing in this country," retorted Jehu ; uid I guen 
I did; and they don't work for nothmg in Bolivia 
either. The little they do there haa to be well paid for. 
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Very many of the birds aod mammals found in 
South America are repreeeiited in Bolivia, though, un- 
fortunately, I could not pay that attention to the 
zoology of the country vhich I wished to do. I noticed 
particularly that there are more birds here of similar 
species with European forms than I noticed elsewhere. 
Although some of these birds do, no doubt, differ from 
specimens procured in Europe, the resemblance is worthy 
of notice. This is particularly the case with birds of 
prey, and ducks and plover. Of the latter I saw speci- 
mens which I should certtunly describe as resembling 
the stone-ourlew, avocet, and stilt-plover, while the pere- 
grine falcon, and several other allied hawks, seemed to 
me to be absolutely identical with European forms. 

Next to birds, batrachians seemed to be most promi- 
nent by reason of numbers of specie, as well as abund- 
ance of individuals ; and I was more than once reminded 
of Mungo Park's story of having to take the branch of a 
tree and beat away the frogs from the edge of the water 
before his horse could drink. Many of the small pools 
in the neighbourhood of Colincho, for instance, were 
simply black with frogs, sitting, and floating, with just 
their heads poked above the surface of the water. In the 
marshes which I found in the valleys in this neighbour- 
hood, frogs are so numerous that in my opinion they could 
profitably be used for manure in the same way as fish too 
often are, and much more justifiably. The fish are 
valuable for human food ; the frc^ are not. In some 
marshes hundreds of cartloads could easily be obUuned ; 
needless to say, therefore, that the frogs are to be num- 
bered by millions. Most of them are toad-like creatures 
of very different appearance and habits to European 
fn^. They are aggressive if disturbed, and bite furi- 
ously at the stick with which you push them, and will 
even hop after you, snapping their jaws. These creatures 
fulfil the conditions laid down by modem naturalists to 
constitute a frog — that is, they are furnished with teeth 
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and tongues, but in all outward aspects th^ Tesenible 
toads. They usually crawl ; they cannot leap, though 
they can progress by a series of short hops. They are 
▼ery reTolting-looking creatures, and are mostly of the 
Bpecies known as South American homed bo^ The 
common homed &og of Brazil is among them, but the 
most abundant is one more nearly resembling the escuerzo 
of Argentina, of which it is probably a variety. The 
colour is a dull greenish, wi^ darker mottlings and 
spots of faded red and yellow. It is very voracious, 
preying mostly, I think, on other frogs and small fish ; 
but one which I kept in captivity killed and ate a family 
of young mioe, and would devour pieces of raw meat with 
avidity, though it refused that which had been cooked. 

After lying ill with yellow fever for some weeks at 
San Christoval, I was taken by (George to Puerto de 1* 
Her, via San Pedro de Atacama, and shipped on board 
an American Bailing barque. Sick, almost unto deat^, 
the horrors of that journey down to the sea-coast are 
among the worst I have ever endured. Often I en- 
treated to be permitted to throw myself to the ground 
and die in peace. I was just oonscious enough to suffer. 
The road, under any circumstances, is a trying one. I 
had nearly sud that a journey across the worst of the 
Alps passes would be child's play to this route ; and I am 
not sure that I Ehould ez^^erate if I did say so. That 
I did not perish under the torture of it is proof, I think, 
that a man cannot die before an appointed time. A 
week's rest on board restored me in some measure, but 
the long voyage did not have the desired effect. 

During the voyage round to Rio I had the gratifica- 
tion of seeii^ a good deal of the renowned flying-fiah, 
and seeing for myself how correct, or otherwise, are the 
commonly given accounts of its movements through the 
air. That it only leaves the water when pursued by it* 
enemies may be correct ; but I think otherwise. It 
certainly seemed to me to more often leap from the water 
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in sport than for any other reason. Its course through 
the air without a break is stated bj many different 
authorities to be about three hundred yards ; and the 
majority of them say that it has no power to change its 
direction during its flight, or prolong it by any move- 
ment of the wing-fins. I am satisfied that the fish can 
continue in the ur until it is so dry that it must dip in 
the water to save its life. The converse of a htmian 
diver, who must come to the surface every minute or 
Ao to breathe. These dips of the fish have nothing 
to do with its flight ; if it could be wetted in nud- 
air its flight could be continued for a considerable 
time ; for it is a fiiffkt, not a leap, as so many writers (the 
most of whom have probably never seen the fish alive) 
have asserted. The fish does not flap its fins as a bird 
does its wings, but it vibrates them with a tremulous 
motion, and it is this vibration that enablos it to keep 
up. I am so sure of this, after what I have seen, that 
no amount of evidence to the contrary would influence 
my opinion. The professional naturalist too often in- 
terprets the actions and habits of animals partly accord- 
ii^ to set rules which he is anxious not to have set aside, 
and therefore does not give due weight to the opinions of 
men whom he chooses to think unscientific Personally 
I have quite enough science to convince me that of all 
science that termed " natural science " is the most liable 
to error. It is clear to me that the majority of its 
votaries have no clear comprehension of the difference 
between a theory and a doctrine, or of the fact that 
neither the one nor the other can be pennttted to super- 
sede common-sense, which I have heard more than once 
is a very uncommon thing. To speak of a little crea- 
ture, not so large as a full-grown herring, leaping three 
hundred yards, and never rising twenty feet above the 
sur&ce of the sea during that leap, is language you will 
not find in the mouth of a man who has carefully watched 
these fish in their native haunts. 
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Afi a matter of fact the flying-fish often exceeds 
three hundred yards in one Sight, and with one or two 
momentary dips in the water they travel nearly, or 
perhaps quite, half a mile in vhat may be justly called 
a single ^ht They do not often rise more than twenty 
feet above the Bea (S. American species, remember), but 
one which struck the shrouds of our ship did so at a 
greater height than thirty feet above the water. Th^ 
have the power to make a tolerably sharp turn of at least 
uzty degrees in mid-fiight, and they appear to do this by 
means of a motion of the tail. I belrave that the fi^ 
can rise &om the sea, or drop, when it chooses, and when 
they drop on the deck of a ship it appears to be the 
result of accident through striking some part of the 
rigging. So far as I could ascertain, that was the case in 
every instance of those that came aboard our ship during 
this voyage, and they numbered over forty. I atiU have 
the wii^-fins of one of the largest specimens by me, and 
I find that they do not measure four square inches of 
superficial surface each. It is very remarkable, therefore, 
that the fish can prolong its flight for so great a distance 
as three hundred yards at least The fish are delicious 
eating, and were eagerly sought after by the sailors, who 
knocked down several which would have otherwise 
cleared the ship. All my efforts to catch them by means 
of a small baited hook were fruitless. We were two days 
passing throi^h a shoal of very great numbers. No one 
on board had ever before seen so many at one time. 
They bad certainly enemies in the sea, which were seen 
to seize many as tJkey dropped back into the sea. 

Rio de Janeiro is a fine harbour and a beautiful one ; 
and I suppose everybody who has ever written a lin<> 
about the place has said as much ; but the first impres- 
sion it made on my mind was that it was the hottest and 
most stinking hole I had been in in all America. " Hole " 
is scarcely a misnomer, for it is shut in by high billii on 
every ode ; and every hill seemed to be crowned by either 
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a fort or & ohurch. Many of the latter were in ruine, or 
something very nearly approaching it, and Rio is certainly 
one of the least priest-ridden cities in all South America. 
The people are so little intolerant of Protestants that I 
could scarcely believe I was in a Catholic city, and I 
believe that a Hot-gospeller might have ranted in the 
streets with but little fear of the consequences. 

The stench at Rio arises from the many manufactories, 
many of which carry on unsavoury trades, as hide-curing 
and tallow-boiling ; but these trades are enriching the 
people, and it ia a highly prosperous place, and so cosmo- 
politan that in my opinion it wiU soon become the New 
York of South America. Most of the inhabitants already 
use tiie Yankee pronunciation of the city's name, and 
call it Rio, giving the true Anglican sound to the " i" 
Need I say that the city was originally founded by the 
French, and called San Sebastian ? But my business is 
not to describe cities, and I made no longer stay in this 
one than I could help ; yet I am bound to say that, once 
fairly outside the bounds of the brick and stone, I do not 
know any large Mty with more beautiful environs. And 
I was bound to remain within these environs : for the long 
sea-voyage (I came hither in a swling vessel) did not 
pull me together as was expected, and I was obliged to 
abandon the intention of further extensive journeys to 
the interior of Brazil. I was surprised to find bo much 
of the natural beauty of the country undisturbed quite 
close to the city. The marvellously quick growth of the 
v^tation has much to do with this. 

The mountains which surround Rio appear to be all 
of granite formation — certainly all those which I closely 
examined are; and most of them are wooded to their 
very summits. Palms and t^aves are luxuriant, and often 
of great mze, almost everywhere in this district, and 
where more so than on the slopea of Corcovado, v 
seems to be the highest mountain in the neighbourl 
and the one from which the best view of the w 
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obtainable. I made it to be 2631 feet above the level of 
the bay, havii^ measured it for myself, as Portuguese 
measurement seems to be somewhat uncertain, to say the 
least of it They have extraordinary ideas of the extent 
of the bay and the heights of the mountains. The 
appearance of the city and suburbs &om the top of 
Corcovado is umply enohantit^. From none of the other 
mountuns do you get so fine a view of the oountry and 
bay, and the air at this elevation is deUciously balmy 
and seductive. Many of the mountains have remarkable 
outlines. They are huge isolated rocks rather than 
mountuns, with steep, abrupt sides ; yeL few of them are 
difficult of ascent, and if good paths were made in the 
place of the wretched tracks which exist, perhaps none 
of them would present evwi so great difficulties as 
Snowdon. A great part of the water supply of Rio is 
obtained &om Corcovado, and there is a very remark- 
able aqueduct, built in the old Roman fashion, running 
from the mountain to the centre of the town. Next to 
Corcovado, perhaps Oavin is the most noteworthy moun- 
tain. It is called by the Portuguese " Topsail Mountain," 
£rom its great resemblance to that part of a ship's 
gear ; but the English and Tanks call it " Table Moun- 
tain." As the names suggest, it is flat-topped. English, 
Yankees, Germans, and French, are in strong force in 
Bio, and most of the trades and businesses are in their 
hands. I am sorry to have to add that the shops of my 
own countrymen are not by any means the places where 
the customer is most likely to be well served. But for 
knavery and want of politeness the German runs the 
Britisher pretty close. Monsieur is the man for sound 
manners and sound wares. In politeness he is equalled 
by the Rio Brazilian, who, however, is no business man. 
The custom here is for the men to saunter about the 
streets and plazas in full evening dress, with a snuff-box 
in their hand, and they invariably offer a pinch every 
time they meet you, which you must take with your 
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10'haiiA finger and thumb if you do not wish to be 
considered an insufferably vulgar fellow. The ladies — 
the darlings I What eyes ! and how they use them I If 
you are not made of oast iron, you will have to kneel 
to Venus here. Hur, eyes, and bewitching forms, with 
grace divine — that summarisea your Rio lady. She is 
rarely beautiful in the usual sense of the word ; not often 
pretty even, and she has a deplorable oomplezlon; but 
she is a most lovable little siren. She has the good 
sense, and the good breeding (unique in my experi- 
ence of South America), not to know that you are 
" a heretic " ; and it strikes me that she cares mighty 
little about it. I ought to have finished my yam before 
X got to Rio. I always get sentimratal when I think 
of Rio. 

The people of Rio are a mu^cal race ; they sing and 
play excellently, and the orchestra at the opera-house 
(nearly ail native talent) is one of the best I have heard 
in any country. The people at lai^, and especially the 
vpomen, are much given to whistling as they go about 
their business, and they do so so well that at first I often 
mistook the soimd for that of a person playing the fiute. 
The military bands are also good — quite equal to the 
averf^ European military bands. 

It may be of interest to mention that many fancy 
handicrafts are o&rried on in Rio, notably those of 
ornamental jeweUera ; aad this seems to be the one trade 
in which the Brazilians excel, although many of the 
practical workers are men of colour. The silver filigree 
work of these mechanics, I should think, is without rival, 
BO skilful are they at this class of work. Another class 
of very beautiful work I was not so pleased with. This 
is the feather-flower " industry " carried on by the French. 
Beautiful as is this work, it is carried on to the destruction 
of what is far more beautiful — those living gems, the 
humming-birds. The best of the flowers are composed 
entirely of humming-bird feathers ; but these feathers 
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are becoming ao Boarce that the dyed feathers of other 
birds are now being largely used. There is usually^ a 
fine display of these flowers in the shops in Rua d'Ouvidor, 
one of the prinoipal streets, chiefly occupied by tradesmen 
of French nationaUty or descent. 

At no great distance &om Rio there lire sdll eztenfflve 
Tir^ forests, though much timber has been wantonly 
destroyed by fire as a speedy way of clearing the land. 
These forests present a grand &ppeaiance, with their tall, 
majestic trees, and mass of creeping, coQToluted bines, 
varying in thickness from the size of whipcord to that of 
a man's thigh, to quote an often made simile ; covered, 
frequently, with large trumpet-shaped flowers, or clusters 
of lovely orchids. Many of these forests are but seldom 
visited by the people of the land, though they are within 
easy reach of Rio, and I oftrai found them as lonely 
within twenty miles of the city as th<»e on the Rio 
Purus. Animal and bird life is abundant here, excepting 
humming-birds, which do not frequent forests, as thmr 
rascally destroyers know full welL Serpents, though 
present in considerable numbers, are not seen so fre- 
quently as might be expected. These cunning reptiles 
know the danger to be apjnvhended from man, and 
wherever he is numerous keep themselves dose. At 
sound of his approachii^ footsteps tJiey glide Gently away 
and hide in their retreats. But this part of Brazil is 
more remarkable for the number and beauty of its 
butterflies than any other part of the country that I 
have visited, some of them being of considerable size and 
marvellous beauty of colour ; but no clear idea of them 
could be conveyed except by coloured plates. Some 
species seem to hatch in armies, or large concourses, for 
one day I met with a swarm in the forest which must 
have numbered tens of thousands. These butterflies 
were rather small in size, and of a sulphur colour, and 
the next day the bulk of them had disappeared, for I 
could only find a few scattered ones. It was not the 
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lii^it only occasioii on which I saw a vaat crowd of these 
; i, ig^. infiects of several difTerent species. 

ibJDnr ^7 book, like my travels on this occasion, must 

t^Bijr come to an abrupt conctumon. The after effects of the 
yellow fever were such, that all my efforts to regain 
^igi strength by means of the sea-voyage and prolonged rest 
jg ib: »t Rio, &uled ; and I tried the cooler climate of the 
^[^i United States, and ultimately had to return to England. 
iiitw; So ill was I that there are long periods, at this time, in 
imb which I fitiled to make notes ; and it is out of my power 
[jBS to gi™ » very connected account of my proceedings just 
^.gg at this time. 

ioraf 1 had intended to drop George at Para, the place 

^^ where I picked up him and his mate Jose; hut he 

j^e inaUted on gomg up to New York with me ; and as I 

jj -^ could no longer keep him in my service, he shipped on 

u^i an American steamer, and that was the last I ever saw 

ggf, of him. Subsequently, on my return to America, 

^^'i made many inquiries about him, but never learned anj 

. ,;. thing of his movement* or fate. The latter, I am afrai( 

, J : \^ guess only too well. Easily led, and of jovial, fr« 

jiji- "™ig disposition, he was a man requiring to be cot 

^. stantly under the influence of kindness and oarefi 

,^ watching to save him from evil companions and way 

^yii Destitute of education, and weak of mind, I can onl 

jt "** *^® worst concerning his course after we parted 

hut, faults or no faults, I owe him a deep debt < 

i gratitude. Had he abandoned me when I lay deliriot 

^^j at San Christoval, with none but strangers whose lai 

i; gu^, in lucid intervals, I could but very imperfect! 

■ nnderstand, there is no telling what the result migl 

^ We been. A foreign grave, probably. Of his ui 

selfishness and coun^ I cannot speak too highly ; an 

I was deeply grieved that I lost sight of him. Withoi 

the help and feithful services of these two men, the mo; 

important of the journeys described in the foregoir 

P^es could not have been made. That I should hai 
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been able to persuade saoh men to endure what we all 
had to Buffer is, perhaps, one of the most remarkable 
circumstanoes narrated in this book ; and I cannot pen 
a fitter concluding sentence than this in which I pay 
them the just tribute due to their courage and &ithfnl- 
ness, a ^thfulness unto death in the case of one of 
them. 
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Aooun, the, d«cribed, 176, 176 
Alpaca, development of hair of, 

827 ; in New Qraiuda, 234 
Amuon River, the, cruBbKeani 

in, S8 ; amount of tnffic on, 

32 ; water connection of with 

the Orinoco, 52, 262 
Amazon, the, plain of, aeen from 

the Ande^ 209 
Amazon vallej, the, climate of, 7, 

31 
Anaconda, aa to bibernation of 

the, 26 ; eaten by Indiana, 98 ; 

a large one killed, 107 ; food of, 

108 ; seized hj caymans, 109 ; 

jaguar appatentlj killed by, 

110; breeding habits of the, 

111 
Andes, the, of Ecoador, 199 ; 

scarcity of water in, 202 ; 

valley chasms of, 200, 202, 

207 ; geology of, 204 
Andes, the, genial description 

of, 265; Peruvian, 267 
Anhioga, the " snake-bird," 21 
Animal remains, fossil, in caverns, 

143 
Ant, venomous black, 137 
Antrcater killed by jagwrondi, 

60 ; the great, 136 
Aprons, embroidered, of Indian 

women, 83, 104 
Araucania, 286 
Armadilloe iu the woods of the 

Uanoa,248 
Arrow, the poisoned, 180; how 

formed 181- fatal effecis of, 

when dipped in snake poison, 

189 
Asphaltnm, Indian throwing-atick 

made of, 83 
Avalanches in the Andes, S31 



Babasco root, a fish poison, £70 

Bates, Mr., referred to, 31 ; on the 
habits of the sloth, 193 

Batrachians in Bolivia, 289 

Bats, various, on the Trombetas, 
21 ; on the Purus, 66 ; a 
gronnd-feeding species, 66, 66 ; 
two main divisions of, 67 ; car- 
nivorous in habit, 69; in 
caverns, 146, 240 

Bear, the spectacled, in Peru, 
272 

Bearded capuchin in the Matto 
Qroeso, 132 

Beetles, large, eaten by bird-eat- 
ins spider, 112 ; in Ecuador, 223 

Bell-bird, its note heard on the 
Trombetas, 22 ; on the Punts, 
49 ; a white species, 135 

Birds, slanghter of beautiful- 
plumaged, on the Purus, 42 ; 
tamenesa of, on the Purus^ 48 ; 
eaten b; bat, 69 ; killed by 
spiders, 111, 113 ; an unknown 
songster, 139 ; caught by 
monkeys, 172 ; in Ecuador, 
224 1 in New Oranada, 234, 
239 ; in Peru, 274 

Birds' eggs, protective colouring 
of, questioned, 134 

Bird-skins, trade in, on the 
Amazon, 42 

Bisca monkey, the, 161 

Blowpipe of the Ouians Indians, 
180; how fashioned, 181 

Boa, large, shot, 249 

Boat-bill, deacription of the, 93 

Bolivia, antipatbv to England 
in, 2S8 ; resemblance of birds 
of, to those of EnroiMv 269 

Boy, death of, from bite of bush- 
master, 186 
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Braehgmvi tataniu, the buca 

monker, 161 
BnuU, Kortbem, impoasibility 

of hunuut occupation of, 2S ; 

aeason&l irregularities in, 31 ; 

farmer condition of slaves in, 

ISO, 121 
Biazi^ans, chancteriatica of, IS, 

44 
Breeding season of Braziliai] 

birds, irn«ulsrit7 of, 32, 126 
Bridges in Ecuador, insecurity of, 

Slf, 319 
BuUet-wood tree, 131 
Bushmaster, fatal effect of bite of 

the, 154 ; death of boy bitten 

by, 186 ; sppeanuice (tf Tenom 

of, 188 
Batterfliea near Rio, 896 

Cacti used for fodder, 261 ; birds 
nesting in, 272 

Caiauarite, Barrier of, on the 
Pnrua, 84 

Cdceolarias in the Andes, 21 1 ; in 
New Granada, £34 ; in Chi)i, 267 

Cbnu mierotu on the plains, S66 

Canoe, built for use in shallow 
water, 6 ; loss of, in wind'Storm, 
100 ; use of, not generally known 
in South America, 6, 40 

Caiions in Chilian Andes, 267 

Capeicams eaten by birds, 170 

Caracara, tbe, 266, 257 

Oatoclysnt, univerad, presumptive 
evidence of, 145, SOI 

Cats, the lar);e, their readiness to 
take to water, 63 ; calls and 
cries of, 79 ; various, in Furus 
valley, 8(>, 86 ; wild, or escaped 
domestic, 173; wild, in tbe 
Andes, 222 

Cattle in New Granada, 234 

Caves in Matto Qrosao, 142 ; fossil 
remains in, 143 ; in mountains 
of New Gnnada, 240 

Cayman, possible hibernation of, 
26 ; birds caught by, 33 j 
attracted by monkeys, 47 ; 
monkey seized by, 60 ; narrow 
escape from, 60 ; cousidered aa 
food, 61, 139 ; anaconda at- 
tacked by, 109 



Chachi, Tomaso, 284 ; his faith- 
fulness OB servant, 287 
ChaudlesB, Mr., ascent of the 

Purusby, 30 
Chtinmeetei yapoek, an. aqnalie 

opossum, 127 
Chili and Peru, 864 ; mountain 

scenery in, 267 ; crops culti- 
vated in, 277 
Chimbotazo, humming - birds 

peculiar to. 237 
Chmehillaa, varieties of in Andes 

VBlleTi23S 
» Chip City," story anent ass 
Coal, beds of in the Andes, 206 ; 

in the Granadian moontanka, 

241 
Coati in the Diamantino forest, 173 
Coca, iU use in Peru, 271 
Cold in the Peruvian Andes, 289 ; 

in Chilian desert, 279 
Coloration of rocks in North and 

South America, 206 
Comb-duck, the, on the TnMn- 

betaa,20 
Condor, tlie smaller, on the Andea, 

210, 224 ; in Oianada, 239 ; 

carrion eaten by, 240 
Consuls, their special conedden- 

tion for foreigners, 216 
Coosnscooki, or biishmaster, IM 
Coomauda, or tree porcupine, 136 
Corcovado Mountain, 283 
Cow-tiee, the, several varieties of, 

166 ; milk-Uke sap of the, 167 
Cron, ancient iron, near the site 

of Florencia, 44 
Crosses, wooden, to commemorate 

muraers in Andes valley, 814 
Crow in Ecuador, 223 
Crustaceans of t^e Amazons, 28 ; 

on the Purus, 64 

Dabwin on Patagonian llamas, 229 
Deer, small, drinking at the Funis, 

65, 81 ; pursued by jsguan, 81 ; 

various in the Matto GrosML 

131 ; spike-homed, 141 ; kiUed 

by wolf, 226 
Diamantino, cultivated gtoond 

near, 161 ; authnr buUds a house 

near, 152i extensive fauna found, 

166 
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Diamonds found at Xiromena, £41 
DogB kept bv Indians, 99, S4S ; 
wild, killed by anacondas, 108; 
noctnmal habita of, 116; on the 
plains, 2fi6 
Dolphin, the Amazonian, S9 
DnckB on the Lkaoe, S6S ; on Chi- 
lian lake*, 268 

Eaolk in the Puma vallej, 89, 



206 

Eels, minute, in the Amazon, 26; 
large, in the Puriu, G3 

EggB, birds', question aa to pro- 
tective coionring of, 134, 13S ; 
of make, 141 

Egreta on the Trombetaa, SO, 33 

Fascination, asserted power of, 

in small snake, 123 
Firtfly, the, boat purchased at 

Ftin, 4 ; improvementa made in, 

7 ; unaatiafacUir; behaviour of, 

30 ; beached for repairs, 96 ; 

wrecked in wind-storm, lOS ; 

[«paixed, 103 ; ite return to 

Objrdos 118 
Fiahea of the Amazon, 28 ; of the 

Purua, 62, 63 ; of the Llanoa 

rivere, 263 
Fleas, the, of Diamantinos, 178 
"Florencia, site of," sesfch for, 

37; poMible discovery of, 43; 

ancient iron cross at, 44 
Flying-fish, 290; ibi real power 

of fight, 291, 292 
Forests, central Brazilian, 120, 

148; character of, 123; of the 

Peruvian Andes, 27S ; near Kio, 

296 
Foz-like animals in South America, 

lie 
Fresco River, encampment on, 

120 ; probable source of, 127 
Friction, fire proiluced by, 98 
Frogs, abundance of, in Bolivia, 

S^; homed, 290 
Fmils of the Hatto Orosso Tq;ioD, 

169 
Fnchua in the Andes, 267 
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Oamblino in Ecuador, 218 ; 

among the herdsmen, 262 
(Tame, large, a possible safe retreat 

for, in South America, 26 ; 

killed by jaguars and pumas, 



*sai; 



Pn gijah nationality, 147 ; his 
eigoyment of wila life, 163 ; 
his use as interpreter, 207 ; in- 
sults the peeaiman, 247; his 
faithful attendance, 288, 897 

Ooat, its immunity af^st strych- 
nine, 183 

Qoataacker, in the Oranadian 
moontaina, 840 

Goitre in the Peruvian Andes, 
S69 

Qold in Ecuador, 204; in New 
Granada, 241 

" Guacbaro bnlter," 240 

Ouacharoa, colonies of, in Orana- 
dian caves, 240 

Ouanaco, large fossil, in cave, 143; 
in Ecuador, 226 ; habits of the, 
228 

Guide, a Peruvian, 269 

Gutta-percha tree, varieties of, in 
the Uatto Grosso, 132 

Hailbtorm on the Purus, animab 

killed by, 61 
HapaU in the Amazonian valley, „ 

64 
Harpy eagle on the Puma, 90 
Hawks, various, on the Tiombetas, 

24; seen on the Purus, 88-80; 

in the Ecuador And^ 223 
Heliotrope in the Ande^ 211 
Herdsmen, their life on the Llanos, 

261-264 
Hibernation of caymans, ftc, 

causes regulating, 26 
Horse killed by poisoned arrow, 

191 
Honea, Indians not allowed to 



the Purus, 64; young, 
in captivity, 162 
Humming-birds, destruction of, 
for feminine decoration, 237 ; 
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B»U and eggs of, S38; de«t^ll^- 
tion of, for feather flowen at 
ltio,296 
Hnti of Btone on ledge of tfae 
Andes, 210; email size of, ail; 
in Ecuador and elbewhere, 219 ' 

Ibis, the green, SO 

Ice-cave in Chilian Andei, 

^nana, eicellence of, as food, 170 
lUnest, travels prevented by, 283, 

SSe, S90, S9T 
Indians, presence of, on the Punu, 
00, 94 ; amicable relations with, 
56, G9 ; met with near lake, 83 ; 
anaconda i-aien b^, 98; articles 
purloined by, 100; their orati- 
tjide, 103 ; their sense of direG- 
tion,124ipeci^ry-bnntingamong 
the, IS9i of Quiana, their blow- 

Sipe, 180; their aSinities, 196; 
evotion of their women, 197 ; 
of the central valley, their im- 
morality, S14; of the Llanos, 
bowH and spears used by, 242 ; 
marriage by purchase amonii 
them, 258; » wild " and " tame? 
809; of Araucania, their half- 
civilised condition, 264 
Insects, bites of vei^omous, 138 
Iron, native, masses of, 205 

Jabibu stork on the Trombetas, 
20 ; on the Seven Lakes, 107 

Jacana, the spur-win^ water- 
hen, 49 

Jaguar, monlceys' excitement at 
presence of, 62; habits of the 
63 ; abundance of, on islands of 
lake, 72 ; fearlessness of, 73 ; 
it« mode of killing, 75 ; a water 
cat, 76, 82 ; marking on cubs, 
77 

Jaguarondi, ant-eater killed by, 
80 ; young one obtained, 178 

Jesuit priests, their services tA the 
Arancantans, 286 

'''ES^fi the, 148 ; at Diamantinos, 
178 

Jose the Brazilian, encaged as 
boatman, 6 ; learns bird-stuffing, 
36 ; his escape from a cayman, 
60 ; he acts as ship's carpenter, 



I04;hia'illness,117: 
118 

ElUIiro, mode of, by the Urgi 
cats, 70, 80 ; by anacondas, 110 ; 
b^ peccaries, 130 

Knife, use of, in Ecuador qnantk 
216 

Eooree-kooree, the, 20 

LaBBA, the, 164 

lAke near the Purus, 65, 7! 

Liiards on the Piirus, 49 ; esten 

liy spider, 113; of the MstUi 

Oroeso, 138 ; of the Seven 

Lakes district, 171 
Llama, former use of the, SS7 ; ili 

habits, 229 ; in New Gransds, 

234 
Llanos, presence of metals in the, 

241 ; avoidance of, by Indisna, 

201 ; flatness of, 255 ; itilhiM 

of theai 

Macaws, t 
32; vor 

PUTOB,B 

Oranade 
Margay, oi 
Marmoaeb 

Lakes, 1 
Maroudi, I 

abundan 

by poiso 
Maniage, 

by purob 

258 
Matto Gr« 

Brazil, 1 
Medicine a 



208, 210, 

Mines snd 
Moccasin s 
weeds, 8< 
Monkeys, i 
youu^, 3£ 
by, 47 ; t 
60 ; vorii 
Puma, 6 
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the Hatto Qrouo, 135 ; fonng, 

captared b^ Indian^ 161 ; 

poisonoos apiden Mt«n bj, 17S, 

173 
Uoro, the, a timber tree, 168 
Maeqnitoa, nnivenol preaence of 

in Anuion vallej, fi4 
Motmot, the green, in New 

Oi«nad&,S39 
Mnleidniirned in the Xingn, 189 ; 

one killed for food, 140 ; their 

■kill and sagacitjr, S38 ; bred in 

the Llanos, SU 
Moniri ant, venom of, 137 
Utuden, iraqnency of, in the 

Andee region, 214, Slfl 

Nksts, porae- shaped, near the 
Fresco, 136 ; of hummingbirds, 
23B; on the LlaaOi in river 

New Qnuoada, mountain paths in, 
833 ; fauna of, 834 

Noetnnial habits, a cause of, 73 ; 
not interfered with b; moon- 
light, BS9 

Obtdos, Toyage up the Tiombetaa 

begun at, 8 ; return to, 34 ; 

retnm to, from the fnms, 118 
Ocelot, rava^ conunitted hj, 177 
Orchids, their abnudance near the 

Trtunbetai, IB ; beantj of, in 

Brazilian forests, 166 
Orinoco, waterwST connecting the 

Amasm with the, S2, 363 
O^ie J, its presence on the Pnnia, 

Otter, large, on water-lilj leaf, 61 ; 
on the upper Fnms, 117 ; two 
kinds ot, on the Fresco, 127 

Owls on the Pnnu, 93 ; in Uie 
Andes, 8S3 

Paoa, or labba, in Hatto Oroeso, 

104 
Palm, the tortoiM-shell, 370 
Polo de men, or cow-tree, 166 
Fapaw, effect of jnic« of, 170 
Vm, two sailors engaged at, 6 
Faisgnay River, its source, lOK 
Fansitas, trees killed br, 49 
Parrots killed by Indiana, 83; 



man; species of, tm the Pnrus, 
93 

Pasco, the town of, 274 ; earth- 
quakes at, 278 

Pasture in central vallejr of the 
Andes, 813 

Pee-a-man, the Indian witch- 
doctor, 184 ; WDurali always 
compounded by, 184 ; incante- 
tions of, 247 

Perwriue falcon, 89 

Pertinangaa, lengthening jonmey 
to, 147 i discomroTts (rf, 149 

Pern, the Andes in, 360, 267; 
forests in lower slopes of, 273 

Piculet, an unusual specimen, 23; 
with young in New Qranada) 
23fi ; new species of, 236 

Pigeons, various, on the Punia, 
93 

Poncho, the, general use of, in 
Pern, 386 

Porcupine swallowed by bnah- 
mastcTi 155 

PreeentB to Indians, 57, 104, S44 

Priests, their evil influence in 
Ecuador, 214 ; their legal eUim 
to guanaco skins, S26 

Protective colouring, doctrine of, 
disputed, 78, 134 

Puma, wide distnbution of the, 
74 ; large game killed by, 75 ; 
a mountain dweller, 76 ; legends 
respecting the, 77 ; markings on 
coat when young, 77 ; abundant 
on the Purus bsjiks, 85 

Pums, ascent of the river, 30; 
former ascents, 30, 31 ; its 
tortuous coune, 33 ; evident 
traces on, of former visita. 36 ; 
former clearings on bank of, 37 ; 
excursion up a tributary of the, 
46 ; Bcnersl features of the, 84 ; 
winiTetorm on the, 101 ; extiui- 
sive fauna of valley of, 118 

Quartz, gold - bearing, in the 
Ecuador Andes, 204 ; in the 
Granadian mountains, 241 

Quito, geology of, 205 

Rail, asreen, 61 ; a large, 63 
Rata, European, on the coast 
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towm of South America, 174 ; 
their aaaocUtion with man, 
23Ci ; tufted-tailed, wide range 
of,2Sl 
Ithinoceroa-beetlea, 113, 141 
Sio de J&neiro, 2B8 
" River-devil " fish ia the PnruB, 68 
Roch-c&yy in the Aiidea. 222 
Bock piim&clea, difficultj of ac- 
counting for, 216 
Ruina of Htone buildings in the 
-" ■ the 



Saiaea, a. diving duck, S62 

Salamander on the banks of the 
Purua. 49 

Salt, Indian fondness for, 68 

Salt-Uckfi frequented hy gnonacoa, 
229 

San Juan-de-loB-Llanos, arrival 
at, 250 

Sand-atorma in Chilian deaerta, 
279 

Savannoha in the forest, 120, IfiS 

Scorpions eaten hy spiders, 112 ; 
in apider'a web, 166 ; caught hj 
monke7, 172 

Sea-galls, colonies of, breeding in- 
land, Hi ; paaaing ovar Chilian 
deserts, 278 

iSemualnau firaya in the Poros, 
62, 6» 

Seven Lakes, the, described, 166 

Seven Lakes HilL 164 

Sheep kept invallej of the Andes, 
814 ; merino, in New Granada, 
234 

Sih-er mines at Fasco, S76 

Siskins in the Andes, 210, 211 

Slave, n^o, horrible maltreat- 
ment of; 120 

Slaverj as formerly practised in 
Brazil, 120 ; continuance of, in 
spite of emancipation, 163 

Sleeping-place, safety Uie guide to 
choice of, 60, 86 

Sloths, two-toed and three-toed, 
their activity on trees, 166, 
192; immune a^inst strychnine, 
183 ; readily kdled by poisoned 



arrows, 192 ; nocturnal in habits, 
192 ; their crying, 194 ; pecu- 
liarities of verteone of neck, 
196 

Snake-kite, the, 89 

Snake-poison, the probable fatal 
element in wounli, 187 ; col- 
lected for experiments, 186 

Snakee, various, in Biaiilian 
forests, 123 ; development of 
young in esge of, 141 ; conglo- 
merations ol^249 

Snipe, the painted, in Peru, S74 

Snow on the Andes, prismatic 
reflections from, 199 ; sunset 
colourins of, 213 

Solitude, depressing effect of, 3ft, 
61, 1S6 

Spanjards in Bcuador, 914 ,- in 
Arancania, 287 

Spear, long, need by Llanos In- 
dians, 248, 247 

Spider, a biid-eating. 111 ; not a 
web-spinner. 111. 113, 163 ; 
scorpions attacked by, 118 ; in 
captivity, 113 ; liiuds eaten 
by, 113 ; readily killed, 114, 
163 ; near Diamantino, 162 ; 
humming-birds can^t by, S3B 

Spider-m<mkeT, black, behavionr 
of, 38 ; sudden killing of a, 39 ; 
in captivity, 168 ; its leaping 

Kwers, 178 ; speciM of, neu 
amantino, 173 

Spiders, individual peculiarities 
of, 113, 164; moltttude of, in 
America, 138 ; venomoos, a 
badge of, 133 ; a spinner of 
strong webs, 163 ; geometrical, 
164 

Spoon-bill on the Purus, 83 

Stone huts of early date in Puma 
valley, 106 ; in JEcuador Andes, 
211 

Stork killed by eagle, 89 ; on the 
Trombetaa, 33 ; caoght by wind- 
storm, 101 

SWyeKnet torifem, the wonrali 
vine, 183 

Sun-bitl«ni, mode of flight ^, 
46 

Sun-parrot on the lower Pnms, 
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Swimming, Indl&n powen of, 7, 
56, 69 ; jaguar's, 81 ; tapir'a, 87 

Tapir, presence of, in the Punu 

vaUey, 86 ; habits of, 67 ; large 

foaai^ in eave, 143 
Tapir-beef, excellence of, 87 
Tanmgsbos snake, tbe, 123 
Tarpon, or king-herring, 27 
Taoajo, hov mode, 364 
Termites eaten by ant-eatera, 

137 
Thrush, a, in Ecuador, 224; a 

new species, 260 
Tomahanks, stnne, borne bj 

Indians, 67, 83, 98 
Tortoises, river, lued as food, II ; 

occasional hibernation of, 27 
Torture of slaves in Brazil. 121 
Toucan, an inter- tropical bird, 

168 ; food of, 160 ; capsicnnis 

eat«Q by, 170 
Toonens, Antoine, 287 
Tree-porcnpines^ 136 
Trees, dense growth of, by the 

Trombetaa, 13 ; jonmeying 

among their branches, 14 ; 

peculurities of, in Brazilian 

valleys, 17, 34 ; parasitical on 

each othe^ 10, 34 ; dead, tracts 

of, in the forest, 116 
Trombetas River, 8 ; expedition 

up the, 9-22 ; return voyage, 

22 
Turkey-buziarda, abundance of on 

the Trombetas, 84 ; aUracted 

W bird-carcaasea, 41 ; on the 



bj bird- 
lVns,d 



Ubbaoa jay, habits of the, 19 

Tallet, great central, of the 
Andes, 198 ; pasture in, 213 ; 
inhabitants of, 214 ; natural 
history of, S20 

Tampire bat, the great, a frait- 
eater, 21, 66 

Vampire bat, the trae, ita blood- 
sucking habits, 70; wild animals 
bitten by, 71 ; iu Brazilian 
caves, 146 ; in Qranadian caves, 
S40 

Verbenas in the Andes, 211, 267 



EX 305 

Vertebne, unnsnal number of, in 
neck of sloth, 196 

Victoria Reffia, abundance of, on 
thePurua,61, 117 

Vicuna in Southern Ecuador, 
226 

Volcanic debris iu valleys of tlie 
Andes, 203 

Volcanoes of the Andes, usual out- 
line of, 213 

Vole, an animal feeder, 176 

Vulture, small black, on the 



Watch-doos <Mk board the Fir^y, 
7 ; alarm given by them on the 
PuruB, 40 ; Indian bitten by 
them, 99 ; two of tliem lost in 
storm, 103; "Hike" quarrels 
with Brazilian dog, 146 ; makes 
friends with young monkey, 
162, 176; bir^-eating spiders 
killed by, 163; agoutis killed 
by, 176 

Water, transporting power of, 144 ; 
lack of, in Chili and Peru, 277 

Water-fowl on the Punis, 62, 63 

Water-lilies of tbe Purns, 34 

Water-lizard, excellence of, as 
food, 84 

Water-rail, green, on the Purus, 
49,61 

Waterlon, Charlee, on the com- 
position of wourali, ISO, 182 ; 
case of poisoned Indian told by, 
190 

Weasel, esg carried by, 133 

Whip-«iaKB, ffreen, 138 

Wilson quoted as to dead forests. 



Wolf, deer killed by, 225 

Women of Ecuador, their subjec- 
tion to the priests, 214 ; Indian, 
among the nerdsmen, 263 ; sale 
of, 266 

Woodcock in Peru, 274 

" Woodskins," use of, by Guiana 
Indians, 7, 166 

Wourali poison, ingredients of, 
IBS ; ceremonies in making, 
U 
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184 ; the principal ingredient Xinqu Biver, mnlea drowned in, 
not diacloeed, ISa ; no effect 138 

produced by, on venomoua Xiromen&, diunonda found at, 
snakes, 187 j fatal effecU of, 
probably dne to anake-poison, 
188 ; uncertainl; oa to prepara- 
tion of, 19S 
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THE GREAT 

DESERTS AND FORESTS 

OF NORTH AMERICA 

By PAUL FOUNTAIN 

With A PrafMe b7 W. E. HUDSON, Antbor of « The 



«r.— "A Katnntl Hlitor; ftboondiog in fnaboaai ■nob ai thii book 1* 
aot often mat with." 

VvrkaUm Weeklj PaM. — "Ona at tha bait booltB o( Amsricait aiplora- 
tioQ publiihsd tor m&ay yean. " 

iMMfA ud WaUr, — "Tha book ia moat rgadabta, some of it ooDtaiiuiig 
obnrr&tioiu treah and original. We moat oongiatalata the antbcr OD hia 
■piritad tnatmeut of moob hackneyed ground." 

nel4> — "Wa hara a wealth of oommoD-aeaae. aimpl; told daMrfptiona of 
nide aoipdled Datura in waate and deaert placea. In inort, it is a book o( real 
Taloe to tha natunliat and apartanun." 

C*Bdld Ft1«bA. — " A faaoinatio^ book of travgl, axploration, and nsturaliatio 



' ' We ooniiusnd the lolan 



many — who care far the life of the opea air and tha lo 
deain to know bow the; act in OTory p<urt of their liToa." 

Bifatal Dallr HercBry.— " Ona of the moat fascinating Tolumea tbat tha 
preaa haa put forth for many a day. . . . Hr. Fountain haa mat with many 
atrange adfeaturei and eooount«rad atruiBO animali, and whether be writea 
from notea or memory ha inTariabty enliata the interait af hia readera." 

Aeadewj.-lf yon want fina local oolour without the embamuament ol a 
aoiB Bcb-adTertiaed atory in tha foregraDUd, joat aik at your library for Hr. Paul 
FaoDtain'a "The Oraat Daaarti and Forsata of North America. A book of 
reality and America, tliorDugbly worth reading." 

BaUj CfeTSBlcle. — •" Id thia toIubm tha author aeti forth hia aiperienoea of 
men and ciliaa aa well ai of wild beaata in North Amerioa. There ta mom about 

tba latter, and the i. 

'. the oontinant a ' 
ork of tha kind." 

Ontlaak. — ". . ■ Tbaae are the words of ft man wfao has aaen and felt, and 
wanta his readen to aeo and feel loo. It is an imprasdon at Srat hand ; and (I 



le may be aaid of all the deaoripUotu in tfae book, wbetbar they be of bisMia, 
or welraa, or ipiden, or flisa, or mulae, or monkeya, or {lainted rods, or prairies. 
Thia man, ona feela, has been there." 
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Home ok the Ocean for Eleven 
Months. 
Cabitut Sditim. With Map and fie Iltns- 



Sekeol Biitim. With 37 Ilhiitrationt. 
Fcp., u. cloth, ot 3>. white parchment. 
Sunshine and Storm in the East. 
Popular BditwH. With 103 Illustrations. 
4to., 6d. tewed, it. cloth. 
7ir THE Trades, the Tropics, and 
THE ' XOARiNa Forties '. 
Cabinet Editim. With Map and laoHlus- 
trationa. Cr. Svo., gilt edgea, 71. 6d. 

Crawford. — South American 
Seetches. By RoBBRT Crawford, M.A. 
Crown Svo., 61. 



Fountain (Paul). 

The Great Deserts and Forests 
OF North America. With a Preface by 
W. H. Hudson, Author of The Naturalist 
in La Plata,' etc. Svo., gi. M. net. 

The Great Mountains and 
Forests of South America. With 
Portrait and 7 IlluUrationt. Svo., 101. 6d. 
net 

Proude (Iaubs a.). 

Oceana : or England and her Col- 

onie*. With g Illustrationa. Cr. Svo.,3i. 6<f . 

The English IN THE West Indies: 

or, the Bow of Ulyuei. VTith g lUuttra- 

tiona. Crown Svo., 31. boards, u. 6i. cloth. 

Grove. — Seventy-one Days' Camp- 
ing in Morocco. B^LodyGROVB. With 
Photcwravuie Portrait and 32 Illustrationa 
from Pbotographa. Svo., 71. bd. net. 

Haf^ard. — A Winter Pilgrimage : 
Being an Account of Travels through 
Palestine, Italy and the laland of Cyprus, 
undertaken in the year igoo. By H. Rider 
Haooard. With3i Illastrationa bom Photo- 
graphs. Cr. Svo., gilt top, lat. 6d. net. 

Heathcote.— 57". Kilda. By Nor- 

UAN Hbatkcotb. With 80 llluttratioas 
from Sketches and Photographs of the "- 
People, Scenery and Birds by the Author. 
Svo,, lOf. 6rf. net. 

Hewitt. — Visits to Remarkable 
Places. Old Halls, Battle- Fields, Scenes, 
illustrative of Striking Passage* in Enf^ish v 
History and Poetry. By Wii-uamHowitt. 
With 80 ninstrations. Crown Svo., 3J. 6d. 

Knight (E. F.). 

With the Royal Tour : a Narra- 
tive of the Recent Tour of the Duke and 
Duchess of Cornwall and York through 
Greater Bijtaln. With 16 Illustrations 
and a Map. Crown Svo., 5*. net. 

The Cr uise of the ' Alsr te ' : the 
Narrative of a Search for Treasure on the 
Desert Island of Trinidad. With a Haps 
and 13 Illustrations. Crown Svo., 31. 6d. 

Where Three Empires Meet; a 
Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, Gilgit, 
and the adjoining Countries. With a 
Map and 34 Illustrations. Cr. Sva, 31. 6d. 

The 'Falcon' on the Baltic: a , 
Voyage from London to Copenhagen in 
a Three-Tonnet. With 10 Pun-page ■ 
lUnsuationt. Crown Svo., 31. M. )0Q|C 
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l^ees. — Peaks and Pines: another 
Norway Book. By J. A. Lbeb, With 63 
IlIUBtrations uid Photogriphs. Cr. Svo., 61. 

L.ccsandCIutterbuck.— B.C.1887: 
j4 X^umlb in British Columbia. ByJ.A. 
X^KBB »nd W. J. Cluttbrbuck. Willi Map 
^nA 75 lUnatrations. Crown Svo., jt. 6d. 



Lynch. 

Studiei 



Armenia : Travels and 
Jy H. F. B. Lynch. With 197 
IIluBiraiionB (some in tints) reproduced 
^otn Photograph* and Sketches by the 



AutJior, 16 Map« and Plans, a Bibliorraphy, 

■ ~ " — "' 'Limenia and adja 

Medium Svo., gilt 
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jjl P M sen. — T/fB JiissT Ceossins of 
(^jlBBflLAND. ByFaiDTjoF Nansen. Wth 
,^3 IliuMiationg and a Map. Crown 8vo., 
3*- " 
j»j^C. — Occasional £ssAys on JVa- 
^^y^f^S Sooth Indian Life. By Stasi^y 
p, RrcE, Indian Civil Service. Svo., loi. M. 

^-rsitb, — Climbing in the British 
J^X-BS- By W. P. HAflWTT Smith. With 
J jl«38trationB and Numerout Plant. 

part I. England. i6mo., 31. net. 

part II. Walks and IftSLAND. ifimo,, 



Spender. — Two Winters in Nor- 
way: being an Account of Two Holidi)n 
spent on Snow-shoes and inSleigb Diiricg, 
and including an Expedition to ibe l^tff^ ' 

-- ByA. EduundSpekder. With 40 lUua*- | 
Cions from PboCographe. 8vo., loi. W, nC I 



Stephen. — The Plav-Groukd or \ 
Europe (The Alps). By Sir Luui I 
Stephen, K.C.B. With 4 [Uuttraiiiin- \ 
Crown Svo., 31. bi. * 
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BILLIARDS. By Major W. Broad- 
foot, R.E. With Conwibutiont by A. H, 

BOVD, SVDBNHAM DMON, W, J. FORD. etC. 

With II Plates, 19 IllustiationB in the Text, 
and numerous Diagrams. CTOwn8vo.,clotb, 
61, net ; haJf-bound, with pit top, 91. net. 

COURSING AND FALCONRY, 
By Hardinq Cox, Charles Richardson, 
and the Hon. Gbkalp Lascrllbs. With 
10 Plates and 55 lilustralions in the Text. 
Ciown Svo., cloth, 61. net ; half-bonnd, with 
gill lop, 9]. net. 

CRICKET. By A. G. Steel and 
the Hon. R. H. Lytthltok. With Con- 
Dibutions by Andrew Land, W. G. Grace, 
F. Gale, etc. With 13 Plates and 53 Illus- 
tialionB in the Text. Ciown Svo,, cloth, 61. 
net; half-bound, with gilt top, 91. net. 

CYCLING. By the Earl of Albe- 
HARLB and G. Lacv Hillibr. With ig 
Plates and 44 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown Svo., cloth, 61. net ; half-bound, with 
gilt lop, gj. net. 



DANCING. By Mrs. Lilly Grove. 
With Contributions by Miss Middleton, 
The Hon. Mrs. Arhvtaob, etc. With 
Musical Examples, and 3S Fult-page Plates 
and 93 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
Svo., cloth, 61. net ; half-bound, with gilt 






DRIVING. ByHisGracethe(Eighth) 
Duke of Beaufort, K.G. With Contribu- 
tions by A- E. T. Watson the Earl of 
ONii,ow,etc. With 12 Piales and 54 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo-, cloth, 61. 
net; half-bound, with gilt top, 95. 

FENCING, BOXING, AND 
WRESTLING. By Walter H. Pollock, 
P. C. Grove, C. Prbvost, E- B. Mitchell, 
and Walter Arhstrono. With t8 Plates 
and 14 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
Svo., cloth, 61. net ; half-bound, with gilt 



Vol. r. SALMON AND TROUT. With 
Contributions by H. R. Francis. Major 
John P. Trahehne, etc. With g Plates 

and numerous Illustrations of Tackle, etc. 
Crown 8vD., cloth, 61. net; half-bound, 
wilh gilt top, 9J. ncl. 

Vol. II. PIKE AND OTHER COARSE 
FISH, With Contributions by ihe 
Marquis of Exeter, William Senior, 
G. Christofher Davis, etc. With 
7 Plates and numerous IlluHtrations 01 
Tackle, etc. Crown Svo., cloth, 61. net ; 
half-bound, wilh gilt top, 91. net. 

FOOTBALL. Nistory, by Mon- 
TAOUB Shearman ; Ths Assoc/ai/out 
Gamb, by W. J. Oaklev and G. O. Smith ; 
Tub Rugby Union Gams, by Frank 
Mitchell. With othet Contributions by 
R. E. Macnaohtbn, H. C. Kemp, J. E. 
Vincent, Walter Camf and A. Suther- 
land. With ig Plates and 35 Illustrations 
in the TexL Crown Bvo-, cloth, 6f . net ; 
half-bound, with gilt top, 91. net- 

GOLF. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 
With Contributions by the Rt. Hon. A. J. 
Balfour.M.P., Sir WalterSimfsok, Bait., 
Andrew Lano, etc- With 34 Plates and 56 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown Svo., cloth, 
fa. net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 91. net. 

HUNTING. By His Grace the 

Sighth) Duke of Beaufort, K.G., and 
OWBRAV MoRRiB. With Contributions by 
the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, 
Rev. E. W. L. Davies, G. H. Lonomah, 
I etc. With 5 Plates and 54 Illustrations in 
Ihe Text. Crown 8vo.. cloth, 61. net ; half- 
I bound, with gilt top, 91. net. 

I MOTORS AND MOTOR-DRIV- 
ING. By Alfred C. Hakmsworth, the 
Marquis de Chasheloup-Laubat, the 
Hon. John Scott- Montagu, R. J. Me- 
CBEDY, ihe Hon, C. S. Rolls, Sir David 
Salomons, BarL, etc. With 13 Plates and 
136 Illustraiions in the Texi. Ciown Svo., 
cloth, 91. net; half-bound, I2i. net. . 
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VVich I) Plate* and 91 Illuttrationt in the 
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j>Cf-E:TJiY. OF SPORT {THE).— 
g^lected by Hedlbv Peek, With a 
CtiAp*^' on Classical Alluiiona to Sport by 
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t^c BADMINTON LIBRARY by A. E. T. 
u^A.i'SOH. With 31 Plates and 74 Illuttia- 
tiO"» '" "" '^'*'- Crown 8vo., cloth, 61. 
net : half-bound, with gilt top, 91. net. 
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TOE PARTRIDGE. Natural Hia- 
to(y, by the Rev. H. A. Macpheksoh; 
Shooting, by A. J. Stuart-Wortley ; 
Cookeiy, by Gboroe SAtNTiBURV. With 
II niutttationi and variont Diagtamt. 
Crown 8vo., 51. 

THE GROUSE. Natural Hiatory, by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpheksoh; Shooting, 
by A J. Stuast-Wortlby ; Cookeiy, by 
GiOROE Saihtbbury. With 13 IIluBtiationa 
and vaiioui Diagtami. Crown 8va, $>• 

THE PHEASANT. Natural History, 
hy the Rev. H. A. MACPHsaaoN ; Shooting, 
l^ A. 1. Stuart- WoRTLEY ; Cookery, oy 
Alexander Innes Shand. With 10 Illua- 
Uationi and variom Diagraroi. Crown 



li0 K' THE HARE. Natural History, by 

TtrflfyJ^ .Jnf/rtS^) the Rev. H. A. MACPHERaoK ; Shooting, 

baCKB^^ zll')-'^ ^'^' Hon. Gbrald Lascellto ; CoutsmB, 

Jrrt H»*^'*I»sii**W Iv Charles RicHAROaoN; Hunting, by J. 

.ii.il>'*-': ini* if' S. Gibbons and G. H. Lonohah ; Cookery, 

''"^^aao.l'.^^ti'K bv Col. Kenney Herbert. With 9 

m*. Crown 8vo., 5»- 



RED DEER. ^^ntui&l History, by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Deer Stalk- 
ing, Iq' CaXHHON of LOCHIEL ; Stag 

Hunting, by Viscount Ebrinqton ; 
Cookeiy, by Alexander Imkbs Shand. 
With 10 lllustrationB. Crown 8vo., 51. 

THE SALMON. By the Hon. A. E. 
Gatmorne-Hardy. With Chapters on the 
Law of Salmon Fishing by Claud Oouolas 
Pennant; Cookery, by Alexander Innes 
Shand. With 8 Illuiiralioni. Cr. Svo., 51. 

THE TROUT. By the Marquess 
OP Granby. With Chapters on the Breed- 
ing of Tiont by Col. H. Costancb ; and 
Cooktry, by Alexander Innes Shand. 
With 13 lilusuations. Crown Bvo., 5*. 

THE RABBIT. By jambs Edmund 
Hartino. CoeAery, t^ Alexander Innbs 
Shand. With 10 lUustralions. Cr. 8vo., s*. 
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PIKE AND PERCH. By Wl 

Senior (■ Redspinner,' Editor of the 
' Field"). With Chapters by John Bicker- 
DVEE and W. H. Pope; Cookery, bv 
Alexander Innes Shand. With 11 Il- 
lustrations. Crown Bvo., 51. 
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Alverstone and KLCtxk..— Surrey i 

Crickbt: its History and Associations. 
Edited by the Right Hon. Lord Alver- | 
STONE. L.C.J., President, and C.W. Alcock, 
Secretary, of the Surrey County Cricket 
Club, With 48 lUuBtrations. ;8vo., i6i. net. 

Biclcerdyke.— Z7.4K5 of My Life on 
Watbs. F/tssH AND Salt; and other 
Papers. By John Bicrerdvke. With 
Photo^tching Frontispiece and S Full-page 
IlluEtialions. Crown 8vo., 31. 6^- 

Blaclcbume. — Mr. Blackbusne's 
Games at Chsss. Selected, Annotated 
and Arranged by Himself, Edited, with a 
Biogtaphical Sketch and a brief History of 

Blindfold Chess, by P, Anderson Gi 

With Portrait of Mr. Blackburne, 
71, 6<I. net. 



Dead Shot (The) : or. Sportsman s 
Complete Guide. BeingaTteatiseontheUse 
of the Gun, with Rudimentary and Finishing 
Lessons in the Art ot Shooting Game of afl 
kinds. Also Game-driving, Wildfowl and 
Pigeon-shooting, Dogbteakine. etc. By 
Marksman. With numerous lUusUations. 
Crown 8vo., lot. 64. 

Ellis.— ^"^^55 SpAxifs ; or, Shor? and 
BriBht Games of Chess. Collected and 
ArrwgedbyJ.H.ELLi9,M.A. 8vo.,4j.M. 

Folkard.— T*"*^ WtLU-PoifLf:/; : A 

Treatise on Fowling, Ancient and Modern, 
descriptive also of Decoys and Flight-ponds, 
Wild-fowl Shooting. Gunmng-punts. Shoot- 
ing-yachts, etc. Also Fowling in the Pens 
and in Foreign Countries, tlock-fowlmg. 
etc etc by H. C, Folkard. With 13 En- 
gra^ngs on Steel, and several Woodcuts. 
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3-ord. — The Theory and Practice 
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72-3.ficis. — A Book on Angling : or, 

■X'reatisc on the Ait of Fishing in even 
■^x»SiC^\ includingfultllluBtTatedLiBtofSsl- 
faon Flies. By Francis Fbancib. With Por- 
XxsS^ ^"'^ Coloured Plates. Crown Svo., 151, 

TfemSUitle. — The Book of the 
RlFI-H- By the Hon. T. F. Fremai 
V,E>., Major, ist Bucks V.R.C. With 54 
|7|ates and 107 Diagrams in the Text 8vo. 
xns. 6<i. net. 

j.^tl»ome - Hardy. — Autumns in 
AftGYLRSHiKs WITH Rod and Gun. By 
jjje Hon. A. E. Gathorne-Hardv. With 
8 ftiotopavure Illustrations by Archibald 
^ jioBBURN. Evo., 61. net, 

-.3_]3£Un. — Country Pastimes for 

o^y^S- By P. Anderson Graham. With 

2 Illustrations firom Drawings and 

Fho«:08"P''s. Cr, 8vo.. gilt edges, 31, net. 

'^{ciiiDSOn. — The Book of Golf 
T^-jp Golfers. By Horace G. Hutchin- 
fl~^ With Contributions by Miss Amv 

|rL sCE, H. H. Hilton, J. H. Tavlob. H 
, VVW""**'^"! Messrs. Sutton & Sons. 
iijit^ 7' Ponraits from Photographs. Large 



, - 1 j^, — Croquet up to Da te. Con- 
l***;r,g the Ideas and Teachings of the 
.^Iaai"g P'^y"s and Champions. By Ar. 
-■^^.a LiLLiE. With Contributions by 
i-rt*^(,-Col. the Hon. H. Needhah, C. D. 
^'"^j^cK, etc. With 19 Illuslrations (15 
--*V,r^its|, and numerous Diagrams. Svo., 

-,ck. — SiDR AND Screw, being 
>*- ^9 on the Theory and Practice of the 
-'"L^e of Billiards. By C. D. LocoCK. 
if-.^H Diagrams. Crown 8vo.. 51. net. 

rf-fXian. — Chess Openings. By 

J'^^BBICKW. LONOMAN. Fcp. 8vo., M. M. 
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jcenzie, — Notes for Hunting 
By Capuin Cortlanct Gordon 



Madden. — The Diary op Mastex 

WiLUAM Silence : r Study of Suktspcm 
and of Elizabethan Sport. By the Riglil 
Hon. D. H. Madden, Vice-Chincelloiof Ibe 
University of Dublin. Svo.. gill lop, i6j. 

Maskelyne. — Sharps and Flats: a 
Complete Revelation of the Secrets ol 
Cheating at Games of Cbancc and Skill. Zj 
John Nevil MAaxELYNE, of the EgyptiiD 
Hall. With G3 Illustrations. Crown Svo.. (b. 
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Polt.—T//s Theory of the Modern 
SciR/rrtFic Gams of Whist. By William 
Polk, F.R.S. Fcp. 8vo., gilt edges, ii. net. 

Proctor. — ffow to Play Whist: 
WITH THB Laws and Etiqubtts of 
Whist. By Richard A, Pboctok. Crown 
Svo., gilt edges, it. net. 

Mental, Moral, and 

LOGIC, RHETORIC. 

Abbott. — The Elemshts of Logic. 
By T, K, Abbott, B.D. i2mo., jj. 
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ThrEthics: Greek Text, Illustrated 
with Essay aiid Notes. By Sic Alexan- 
der Grant, Bait, a vols. 8vo., 3*1. 

An Ihtboduction to Aristotl^s 
Ethics. Booka I.-IV. (BookX.c.vi.-ii. 
in an Appendix), With a continuous 
Analysis and Notes. By the Rev. E. 
MocRB, D.D. Ciown 8vo., 101. bd. 

Bacon (Francis). 

Complete Works. Edited by R, L. 
Ellis, Jambs Speddino and D. D. 
Heath. 7 vols. 8vo., £i 131. 6rf. 

Letters and Life, including all hia 
occasional Works. Edited by Jahbb 
Speddino. 7 vols. 8vo.. £,i 41. 



The Essays: with Notes. By F. 
SroRRandC.H. Gibson. Cr. 8vo., 31. M. 

The Essays: with Introduction, 
Notes, and Index. By E. A. Abbott, D.D. 
sVols. Fcp.8vo.,6i. The Text and Index 
only, without Introduction and Notes, in 
One Volume. Fcp. 8vo., ai. 6d. 

Bain (Alexander). 

Mental and Moral Science: a 
Compendium of Psychology and Ethics. 
Ccowi) 8vo.. loj. bd. 

0[ separately, 
Paril. Psychology and History of 

Philosophy. Crown 8vo„ 6j. 6tt. 
Part II. ThborvopEthics AND Ethk 
Systbms. Ciown 8vo., 41. 6d. 



Ronalds. — Ins Fly-Fisher's Enrro- 
MOLOCY. By Alfred Ronalds. With to 
coloured Plates. Svo., 141. 

Selous.— 5pc/rr AND Travel, -East 

AND West. By Frederick Courtenev 
Seloub. With 18 Plates and 35 lUustra- 
lions in the Text. Medium 8vo., 121. Qd, net. 

Politieal Philosophy. 

PSYCHOLOGY. &-C. 
Bain (Alexander) — continued. 

Logic. Parti. Dedciction. Cr. 8vo., 
4j. Pan U. Induction. Cr.Svo., 61. 6d. 

The Senses and the Intbllbct. 

8vo., 151. 
The Emotions and the Will. 

Practical Essays. Cr. 8vo., is. 

Brooks. — The Elements of Mind : 
being an Examination into the Nature of 



8vo., I 
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Crozier (John Beattie). 
Civilisation AND Progress: being 
the Outlines of a New System of Political, 
Religiouaand Social Philosophy. 8vo.,i4i. 

History OF Intellectual Devel- 

OPKENT :on theLi nes of ModetnE volution. 
Vol, I, 8vo., I4I- 
Vol. II. (In pTtparatio*.) 
Vol. III. 8vo., 101. 6d. 

Davidson.— r-v* ^'OCic of Defini- 
tion, Explained and Applied. By William 
L. Davidson, M.A. Crown 8vo., 6j. 

Green (Thomas Hill).— The Works 
OF. Edited by R. L, Nettleship. 
Vols. I. and II. Philosophical Works. Svo. 

Vol. III. Miscellanies. With Index to the 
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A Monk of Fife ; a Story of the 
Days of Joan of Arc. With 13 Illnttta- 
tiona by Sklwyh Imaob. Crown Svo., 
3^. f>d. 

The Disentanglbrs, With 7 
Pall-page IHu*tration« by H. J. Fobd. 
Crown Svo., 61. 

LpUl (Edna). 
The HiNDEKEKS. Crown Svo. ,2f.6if. 

The AvTOBiOGRAFHYOF A Slandbr. 
Fcp. Svo., II. aewed. 
PrcBcnlation Edition. With ■ia lUnatai' 
tiont by Lakce[/)t Speed. Crown 
Svo., u. M. net. 
DoREBN. The Story of a Singer. 
Crown Svo., 61. 

IVAYFARiifG Men. Crown 8vo., &. 
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Marchmont. — In the JVame of a 
Woman: a Romance. By Arthur W. 
Mabchhoht. Wiib B Illustrationt. Crown 
Sm.,6s. 



JAiSon and l-ang.— Parson XsLLV. 

By A. E. W. Mason and Andrew Lano. 
Crown Svo., 31. 6d. 



Max MtUler. — Deutsche Liebe 
(Gbrman LofB): Fragments from tbe 
ra-jftn of on Alien. Collected by F. Max 
MuLLBH. Translated from the German by 
G. A. M. Ciown Svo., gilt top, ji. 



MelviUe(G.j.WHVTB). 

The Gladiators. I Hotmby Home. 

Tbe Interptetei. E<aie Coventry. 

Good fbt Nothing. Digfay Grand. 

The Queen's Marie*. | " ' " 

Crown Svo., ir. 



Gmeral Bonnce. 



Merriman. — Flotsam; a Story ot 
the Indian Mutiny. By Hgnrv Sbtoh 
Mbrriman. With Frontispiece and Vig- 
nette by H. G. Massev. Ct. Svo., 31. bd. 



Morris (William). 

The Sundering Plood. Cr. 8vo., 
7*. M. 

The Water of the Wondrous 
ISLBS. Crown Svo., 71. M. 



The Story of the Glittering 
Plain, which has been alto called The 
Land of the Living Men, ot The Acre of 
the Undying. Square post Svo., 51. net. 

The Soots of the Mountains, 
wheiein is told somewhat of tbe Lives of 
the Men of Burgdole, their Friends, their 
Neighbours, tbeit Foemen, and thett 
FellowB-in-Arms. Written in Prose 
Verse Sqnaie crown Svo., 81. 
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Fietion, Humour, &e. — continued. 

Morris (William) — continued. Sewell (Elizabeth M.). 



A Tale of the House of the 
WoLFiiiGS, and all the Kindreds of the 
Mark. Written in Prose and Vene. 
Square down Svo.. 6i. 



A^iTO FROM Nowhere; or, An 
Epoch of Rest. Being some Chapter! 
from an Utopian Romance. Post 8vo., 



The Story of Grettir the Strohg. 
Ttanslated 6am the Icelandic by EirIkii 



These JVorthesv Love Stoe/es, 
AND O THBR Tales. Translated firom the 
Icelandic by EirIkr Maqn6ssoh and 
WiLLiAH HokRis. Crown 8vo., 61. net. 



Newman (Cardinal). 



Loss AUD Gaih: The Story of a 
Convert. Crown 8vo., 31. M. 



Calusta: a Tale of the Third 
Century, down 8vo,, 31. 6rf. 



PhiUipps-WoUey.— Am/-.- a Legend 
of me Lone Mountain. By C. Philliffb- 



Ridley. — Anne Mainwarinc. By 
Alice Ridley, Author of ' The Story of 
Aline '. Crown Svo., 6j. 



A Glimpse of the World. Amy Herbert. 



Lanctoo Ftusonase. 
Margaret Pcrcivai. 
Katharine Ashton. 
The Earl't Daughter. 
The Experience of Life. 



Cleve HalL 
Gertrude. 
Home Life. 
Alter Liie. 
Utaula. Ivon. 



Sheeban. — Luke Delmege. By 
the Rev. P. A. Smebhah. P.P., Auiboi of 
' My New Curate ". Crown 8vo., 61. 

Somerrille (E. CE.) and Ross 

(Martin). 

&}UB EXPSRIBSCES OF AN IRISH 
RM. With 31 Illustrations by E. (E. 
SoMBRVtLLB. Crown 8vo., 61. 

The Real Charlotte. Crown 



The Silver Fox. Cr. 8vo., y. M. 



Stebbing. — Rachel IVvlfstav. and 
other Stories. By W. Stbbbino, author of 
' Probable Tales '. Crown Svo., m. 6d. 



Sterenson (Robert Louis). 

The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll 
AND Ma. Hyde. Fcp. Svo., 11. sewed. 
ij. 6(1. cloth. 



The Strange Case of Dr. 
Jaxru. and Mr. Hyde; with other 
Fables. Crown Svo., bound in buckram, 
with gilt top, 51. net. 

•Silver Library' Edition. Crown Svo., 
31. M. 

More New Arabian Nights — The 
Dynamitbr. By Robert Louih Stkvrn. 
BOH and pANNv van db Grift Stevbk- 
SON. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

The Wrong Box. By Robbst 
Louih Stevbnbon ud Lloyd Osboubmb. 
Crown Svo., 3*. M. 
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Suttoer.— Z^K Dowk Your .^sif^s | Walford (L. B.)— co«(i»i«d. 

(DU Wafftn Nitdtr) : The Antofaiogcaphy 
of Martha von Tilling. By Bertha vox 
SUTTNBB. Translated by T. Hoi-hkb. 
Ct. 8vo., tt. 6d. 






le (£ 



(Eirf* 



Somenille 



TroUope (Anthony). 
TxE WAKDsy. Cr. 8vo., is. 6d. 
Barchestbr ToifRRS. Ct.Svo.,is.6d. 

Walford (L. B.). 

Charlotte. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Okr of Oorselves. Cr. 8vo., 6s, 

The Intruders. Crown 8vo.,2J.6rf. 

Leddy Margbt. CrowQ Sva, 2j. 6(f. 

IvA KiLDARB: a Matrimonial Pro- 
blem. Crown 8vo., m. M. 



Cousins. Crown 8vo., as. 6d, 
Troublesome Da uchters. 

SVO., 3J. Off. 

PAULtNB. Crown 8vo., is. 6d. 

Djck NRTMEsay. Cr. 8vo., 2i. 6<f, 

Thb History of a IVbek. Cr. 
8vo. u. 6rf. 

<4 Stiff-iteckbd Generation. Cr. 
8vo. 2J. M. 

iK<x, and other Stones. Cr. 8vo., 



The Mischief i 



The Matchmaker. Cr.8vo.,2J. 6d. 



Weyman (Stanley). 

7V/^ House of the Wolf. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 8vo., 

A Gentleman of France. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Cr. Svo., 6t. 

The Red Cockade. With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette. Ctown 8vo., 6r. 

Shrewsbury. With 24 Illustra- 
tions by Ct.AUPB A. Smbfpbrson. Ci. 
Svo,, 61. 



Yeats (S. Levett-). 



The Chbyalier lyAuRiAC. Crown 
8vo., 31. bd- 



Thr Traitoi^s Way. Cr. 8vo,, 6s. 



Yoxall.— TVs Romany Stone. By 
J. H. YoXALL, M.P; Crown 8vo., 6i. 
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Popular Soienoe (Natural History, At). 



Butier. — Our Household Ijfsscrs. Hudson (W H ) 
An Accoant of the Iniect-Pestt fband in 
X>^v«l]tnK-HmiMt. By Edward A. Butlsr, 
B.A-. B-Sc. (Lond.). With 113 Illtntn- 
cicvns- Crown 8vo., ji. 6d. 



^Zf^.s Outdoor World; or The 
-Voung Collector's Handbook. With 18 
S»l»'*' ('S of which are coloured), and 549 
jlliiatiationa in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
^■1* c^E^' ^- net. 



^ tr-TTERFLtEs AifD MoTHS (British). 
-^^itli la coloured Plates and 141 Illui- 
(f »tion« in the Text. Crown 8vo., gilt 
«^£«s, 6». net. 



r.!-^^ '" PoifDS AND Streams. 
VVi't' 8 cotouted Plates and 331 Illnitra' 
t»*>n» '" t" Text, Crown 8vo., gilt 
cag*^ 6*- net- 



Birds asd Mas. 
8vo., 61. net. 



Large crown 



jjaj-t^'te (George). 



'f^.S ^^^ ^"^ '^s LtvitiG Wonders. 
■\V»**' '"Plates and 303 Woodcnta. 8vo,, 
gil* top. 71. net. 



:r^^„ 



_ Tropical World. With 8 
' 0)^tea and 173 Woodcuu. Svo., gilt 
Zof* 7'- "«■ 

— v-rf yoi-<« World. With 3 Mapa, 
-'^ fUlei and 8j Woodcuts. Svo.. gilt 
f^P. 7*- net. 



— .^.^ Subterranean World. With 
^■C^ Jk«»P« and So Woodcuts. 8vo., gilt 



..-^Jsoltz. — Popular Lectures on 
'H^'^fi.rf"''*^ SUBJECTS. By Hbhhank von 
-Str^^^HOi-Ti. With 68 Woodcuts, a vol*. 
H*«^^o., V. M. each. 



Nature in Downlakd. With u 
Plates and 14 Uliutraiioni in Che Ten bj 
A. D. McCoRHiCK. 8vo., toi. U. net. 

British Birds. With a Chapter 
on Stttictute and Clastificalion by PtAnt 
E. Bbddarii, P.RS. Wib le Plates (J 
of which are C^ouied), and OTci 100 IUk- 
tiationt in the Ten. Crown Bvo., gilt 



Millais. — The Natural Historvoi 
THB British Sokface Fssdino-Ducks. 
By John Guclle Uillais, P.Z.S., etc 
With 6 PhotogravuicE and 66 Plain {41 in 
CoIoiub] from Drawing! by the Atitlm, 
Archibald Thorbukn, and from Photo^ 
graphs. Royal 410., ;C6 6i. 



Light Science for Leisure Hours. 
Familiar Euay* on ScienUfic Ssbjecu. 
Crown Svo., 31. bd. 

Rough Ways MADE Smooth. Fami- 
liar Essay* on Scientific Subjects. Cravs 
8vo., jt. td. 

Pleasant Ways in Science. Crown 
Svo., 3«. id. 

Nature Studies. ByR.A.P»oc- 

TOR, GRAKT ALLBW, a. WlLSOM, T. 

FwTiRand E. Clodd. Ct. Sw., 3«. «■ 



Leisure Readings. ByRA.P«oc- 
Toa, E. Clodd, a. Wilson, T. Poma 
and A. C. Ranvard. Ct. 8w>.,3r.o* 



'"••■•teres. 
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Hudson (W.H) 



Popular Seienee (Natunl History. &a.)— continued. 

Wood (Rev. J. Q.)—cotitinued. 



u—A Familiar History or 
BiKDS. By E, Stamlbv, D.D., formerly 
BubopofNofwich. With i6a lUuBtratkniB. 
BitDS A"" ^"^ ^ Cc. SVC., ji. M. 



trtriM*"*' 



Wood (Rev. J. G.). 



Bombs without Hasds: A Descrip- 
don (rfthe Habitations of Animal*, 







I//SMCTS AT Home : A Popular Ac- 
txmnt of Biitiih InseclB, their Structure, 
Hibitt and Tr»n«fi>nnation8. With 700 
IlhrtrBlionB. 8vo., gilt top, 7^- net. 



Insects Abroad: A Popular Ac- 
count of Foreign Insects, their Structure, 
HaUt* and Transformations. With 600 
lllastraiions. Svo., 71. net. 

OoT OF Doors; a Selection of 
Original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With 1 1 lUutttations. Cr. Sto., 



PsTLAifD Revisited. With 33 
Illnstrations. Ct. Svo., 31- ^■ 

Strasgs Dwellings: a Descriprion 
of the Habitations of Animals, abridged 
from ' Homes without Hands '. With 60 
lUnstrations. Ct. 8vo., 31. td. 



Works of Referenoa 

GwUt— .^AT Encyclopedia of Ar- \ Maunder {Skuvv-i.)— continued. 
CHiracrusE. By Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A 
With 1700 Engravings. Revised (1B88J, 
with Alterations and Considerable Addi- 
tions by Wyatt Papwohtm. 8vo., hi. 



Longmans' Gazetteer of the 
WoKLD. Edited by GeoROE G. Cuia- 
HOLH, M.A.. B.Sc. Imperial 8vo., rSi. net ; 
Cl0th,3II. "^ " 



Maunder (Samuel). 

Biographical Treasury. With 
Supplement brought down to 18S9. By 
Rev. Jaues Wood. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 



The Treasury of Botany. Edited 
by 1, LiNDLEV, F.R.S., and T. Moou, 
F.L.S. With 374 Woodcuts and ao Steel 
Plates. 1 vols. Fcp. Svo., lu. 



■^fyafX.— Thesaurus of Esglisit 
WotDS AND Phrasbs. Classified and Ai- 
ranged so as to Facilitate the Eipiesrion of 
Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. 
By Pbtkk Mask Roobt, M.D., F.K.S. 
Recomposed tbtoughont, enlarged and im- 
proved, partly from the Author's Notes, and 
vrfth a fall Index, by the Author's Son^ 
John Lewis Roobt, Crown 8vo., 91. net. 



The Treasury of Bible Know- 
LEDGB. BytheRev.J.AvKB, M.A. With t -: • 

SMsps, 15 Flaws, and 300 Woodcuts. Wimch.-/'o/'fi^«r'«*'^^ for pving 
Pep. 8vo., 61. information for ascertaining the value ot 

I Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Property, 
the Public Funds, eW. By Charles M. 
WiLUCH. Edited by H. Behcs JftNBa. 
Crown 8vo., ia». td.\ ,()<.)'.j|C 



Treasury of Knowledge and Lib- 
mart OP Nrpbrbncr. Fcp. Svo., 6i. I 
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Children's Books — corUinued. 



Murray. — Flowek Lbcbwds for 

Childkek. By Hilda Murray (the Hon. 
Mrs. Murray of Elifaank). Pictured by J. 
S. Eland. With numerous Colouttd and 
ether IlluBtratitms. Oblong 4to., 6i. 

Penrose. — Chubby : a Nuisance. 
By Mn. PsNROSE. With 8i lilueirations 
by G. G. Hanton. Ctown 8vo., 31. 6J. 

Praeger (Rosamond). 

The Adventures of thi Three 
Bold Babbs: Hbctob. Sonokia and 
Alisandbr. a Story in Pictures. VTith 
z^ Coloured Plates and 24 Outline Pic- 
tures. Oblong 4to., 31. 6rf. 

TheFvrther Doings of the Three 
Bold Babbs. With 34 Coloured Pictures 
ands4 Outline Pictures. Oblong 4to.,3t.6i'. 

Roberts. — The Adventures of 
Captaw John Smith : Captain of Two 
Huitdrcd and Fifty Horse, and sometime 
Preeident of Virginia. By E. P- Roberts. 



Stevenson.— -4 Child's Garden of 
VsBSBS. By RoBEftT Louis Stbvekboii. 
Fcp. 8vo., gilt top, 51. 

Tappaa. — Old Ballads in Prose. 
By Eva March Tappan. With 4 Illus. 
tmions by Fannv Y. Cohv. Crown 8vo,, 
gilt top, 4s. fid. net. 



Upton (Florence K. and Bertha). 

The Adventures of Two Dutch 
Dolls and a 'Golliwogg'. With 31 
Coloured Plates and numerous Illustta- 
tions in the Text. Oblong 4to., 6s. 

The Golliwogg' s Bicycle Club. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and numerou* 
Illustrations in the Text. Oblong 4to., 61. 

The Golliwogg at the Seaside. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text. Oblong 4to.,6j. 

The Golliwogg in War. With 31 
Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to., Cj. 

The Golliwog^s Polar Adyeif- 
Tvrbs. With 31 Coloured Plates. Ob- 
long 4I0., 6j. 

The Golliwogc^s Auto-go-cart. 
With 31 Colotved Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text. Oblong 410.. 61. 

The GoLLiwocc's Air-Shif. With 
JO Coloured Pictures and numerous Illus- 
trations in the Text. Oblong 4to., 6j. 

The Vege-Men's Peyengb. With 
31 Coloured Plates and numerous Illus- 
trations io the Text. Oblong 410., 61. 

Wemyss.— ' Things IVe Thought 
op' : Told from a Child's Point of View. 
By Marv C. E. Wemvss. Author of 'iUt 
About All of Us'. With 8 Illustrations in 
Colour by S. R. Praeger. Crown 8vo., 



The Silver Library. 

::rown Svo. 31. M. BACH Volume. 



BXdwfi («.) Blo^npUeal Uodlas. 3s. 6d. 
Bafehot's (W.) Koanemla BtodlM. 31. 6d. 



BMku's (W. I.lOliulalM: or. Illustrations of 
the Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
With 36 Illustralions, 31. 6d. 



BooUa's (H. T.) HlslaiT «( ClillliUlon Id 
Knflajid. 3 vqI^ iot, 6d. 

ChDniblU'* (W. Hpsnur) Tha Storr of th* 
- .. ._ „. .^ g Maps 



Malftkud Field Poree, II 



»nd Plan 
Oladd's (K.) Itei; of Oruilen : a Plain Account 

of Evolution. Wiih 77 Illustralions. 31. 6rf. 
OanybMn (R*t. W. J.) and Howaonl (¥•» 

Km. J. ■.) Uh and KplaUu of M. PkU. 

Witb 46 Illustrations. 31. 6d. 
Dea^all's (L.) Belfan AU : a Novel. 31. 6d. 
DoTls'i (Sir k.O«Ban)VlB»h mart*. A Tale of 

Monmouto's Rebellion. With 10 Illosts. 31.6^. 
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lMUU>i(l.r.) 

NamUvt at Recent Trmvd 

\yEileni Ufael, Baltistui, GilgiU With i H&p 

■ad 54 Illiutiatioia, 31. &d. 



LMg^ (A.) Tha BMk of D 



LMg^ (J 



Laar> (L) > Mart •( Ptf* i ■ Stoir of Ibe 
Dbjs of Jou] of Arc With 13 lUualr^ons- 

U«<'« (L) lrth,Uta«l, kBd BdlllSB. 3 mil. 7J. 

Um (J. L) mmA OlBttwbukl (W. JJ BX. 

Un, 1 Baabti IB Bridib OolBmbta. With 
U>p« nod 75 Uluitnilioni. y. 6i 



■■■iBT'a (Lord) Bmst* >Bd l^i of todMI 

(»■■, etc Witb Portrait amd 4 Ilhutralions 
o the ' La]^ '. ji. 64. 



Mmob f a. K. W.) ud LuTi (kO Panan Kallr- 



WU'a (J. a.) PalltlBal KMBomr. 31. bd. 

WOP* (J. 1.) anMB sr utfis. 31. m. 



(K.A.)M 



Praotor^ (K. A.) Oar PIm* SByf [aflBltlM i 

a Sehcs of Gssayi controating our Little 
Abode in Spaoe and Tiioe with the Infinities 
around us. 31, 6d. 




PnakV* {■. L) Lalnra laa4IlB^ 87 R A 

PlOCTOB, Edwaid Clodd, Amdriw 
W11.BOH. THOMAS Foster, and A C 
Ranvabd. Witb lUunraiions. 31. 64. 



With Maps. Plans, etc. 31. 6d. 



(Tba Upi). Wiih 4 Illiui 



■taTWuga (S. I.) a>d Oabonrai'i (U.) Tha 



■HTanMB (Rabart Lenli) ud »U¥aai—'» 

(FaBBj laB da Siilt) Mora Mas IraMaa 
Mlfhta.— The Dynamiter. 31. 64. 
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Cookeiy, Domestio Management, &e. 

De Salis (}&i&.)~continMtd. 

ErfTKiss .3 LA Mods. Fcp. * 

It. 6d. 
Floral Decorations. Fcp. 8 



ActOXX. — MoDERK Cookery. By 
Ei-i«A Acton. With 150 Woodcuts. Fcp 
Svo- , +t. W. 

AngT"*'^*"-^'^^^* ii'ffTs ON Choice 
Ojr Food, with Tested and Economical 
Recipe*. For Schools, Homes, tmd Claues 
for' 
Dip 
XJiti 
etc. 
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The Fine Arts and Husie — continued. 



Huish, Head, and Longman.— 

Sauflbiis and TAPasTsr Emmkoidmribs. 
By Marcus B. Huish, LL.B.; alw 'The 
Stitcheiy of the Some,' by Mrs. Head; 
and ' Foreign SamplcrB,' by Mrs. C. J. 
LoHOUAN. With 30 Reproductionl \n 
Colour, and 40 lUutuations in Mono- 
chrome. 410., £3 u. net. 

HuUah. — The History op Moders 
ilmic. By Jdhh Hullah. Svo., 81. bd. 

JsXDiesiOtl (Mrs. Anna). 

Sacred and Legendary Art, con- 
taining Legends of the Angela and Arch- 
angels, the Evangelists, the ApostleE, the 
Doctors of the Church, St. Mary Mag. 
dalene, the Patron Saints, the Maityrs, 
the Earty Bishops, the Hermits, and the 
Warrior- Saints of Christendom, as repre- 
sented in the Fine Arts. WithigECchingt 
and 187 Woodcuts, a vols. Svo., 201. net. 

Legends of the Monastic Orders, 

as Tcpccsenteil in the FinE Arts, com- 
prising the Benedictines and Auguitines, 
and Orders derived from their Rules, the 
Mendicant Oiden, the Jesuits, and the 
OrderoftheVisitationofSt.Maiy. With 
II Etchings and 8tj Woodcuts, i voL 



Legends op the Madonna, or 
Blbsssd Virgin Id arv. Devotional with 
and without the In&nt Jesus, Historical 
from the Annunciation to the Assumption, 
as represented in Sacred and Legendary 
Christian Ait. With 27 Etchings and 
165 Woodcuts. I vol. Svo., loJ. net, 

7he History op Our Lord, aa ex- 
emplified in Works of Art, with that of 
His Types, St. John the Baptist, and 
other persons of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. Commenced by the late Mis. 
Jameson ; continued and completed by 
Lady Eastlakb. With 31 Etchings 
and zS I Woodcuts, zvols. Svo., loi. net. 

Kristeller. — Andrea Mantegna. 
By Paul Kristeller. English Edition by 
S. Arthur Strong, M.A., Librarian to the 
House of Lords, and at Chatsworth. With 
z6 Photogravure Plates and i6a Illustrations 
in the Text. 410., gilt top, .£3 loi. net. 

Mac£arren. — Lectures on Har- 
mony, By Sir Gborob A. Macfarrbh. 
Svo., 121. 



Morris (Williah). | 

ASCHITSCTVRS, INDUSTRY AND 
Wealth. Collected Papers. Crown | 

Svo., fa. ncL 

Hopes and Fears for Art. Five 
Lectures delivered in Birmingham, Lon. 
don, etc., in 187S-1881. Ct Svo., 41. 6d. 

An Address delivered at the 
Distribution OP Prizbs to Students 
OF THE BisieiNGiiAM Municipal School 
OP Apt on 3isr Febkuasv, 1S94. Svo., 
31. 6d. net. (Pnnttd in >OoldM' Ty^c.) 

Some Hints on Pattern-Design- 
itK : a Lecture delivered at the Working 
Men's College, London, on loth Decem- 
bei, iftBi. Svo., 21. 6if. net. (Pr»l«diii 
'Goldm' Typi.) 

Arts and its Producers (1S88) 
ANo the Akts and Crapts op To-day 
(rSSg). 8vo., 21. 6d. net. {Primtid in 
• Golden • Typt.) 

Architecture and History, and 
Westminster Abbey. Two Papers 
read before the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings. Svo., 21. bd. net. 
{PHnt4d in ' Goldtn ' Typt.) 

Arts and Crafts Essays. By 
Members ofthe Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society. With a Preface by William 
Morris. Crown Svo., 21. 6d, net. 
•,* For Mr. William Morris's other 
Works, see pp. 14, 27, 2S and 40. 

Robertson. — Old English Songs 
AND Dancbs. Decorated in Colour by W. 
Gbahah Robbrtsoh. Royal 4ta., 421. net. 

Scott. — The Portraitures op 
yuuusCxSAR: a Monograph. By Frank 
J. Scott. With many Full-page Plates 
and Illustrations in the Text. Small 410. 

VandeipoeL — Colour Problems : 
a Practical Manual for the Lay Student of 
Colour. By Emily Noyes Vanderpoel. 
With 117 Plates in Colour. Sijuare Svo., 
21 J. net. 

Van Dyke.— .<4 Text-Book on the 
History of Painting. By John C. Van 
DvKE. With no Illustrations. Cr. Svo., 61. 

Wellington, ^^4 Descriptive and 

Historical Catalogue of ths Collec- 
tions op Pictures and Sculpture at 
Afsley House, London. By Evelyn, 
Duchess of Wellington. Illustrated by 5a 
Photo- Engravings, specially executed by 1 
Braun, Cl^went, Ik. Co.. of Paris, z volsOQlC 
royal 410., £t 6j. net. O 
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Annals of Mathematics (under the 

Auspic^^B of Harvard University). Issued 
Quarterly- 410., u. net each number. 

Auto d.A ^^ ^^^ other Essays: 

eoine t>einK Essays in Fiaion. By the 
.^(^hcvr of ' Essays in Paradox' and ' Ex- 
plode** Ideas". Crown 8vo., 5J. 

^t^at— LtTXSAKv SruriES. By 
^j^-x-bbBaobhot. With Portrait. 3 vols. 

-, l_^r-. — Education and Life: 

***~Lr,s and Addreflses. By James H. 

SaKK**' M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo.. 41. 6d. 

-_^_£jjgj--GouId. — Ci/^/Oi/sJ/W-Wi OP 
*'*'„ ^^jDDLs Agbs. By Rev. S. Barino- 

^^^_-^S- ^ Smaksspeakm Studies, 

o9Y 0tlicr Essays. By the late Thohab 

£^«i#c»*' Barnes. LL.B., LL.D. With* 

=r — y«phical Pre&ce by Profesaot Lewis 

^'^*j,bBI.l. Crown 8vo., 71. 6d. 

£ BrOKtI, 

TEN: Studies in 

H, Bonn ELL. 



the 

_*.*». — The I>/scot'Esy 



, M.A. 



TkIJ, If/a UAL Cl'iVBI- 

By Arthur John 
With a Plan of Persepolis. 
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8vo., 51. 
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Svo., gilt to] 
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Autobiogr 



ailable in the Metropolis. 



,— ^e. — Selected Essxrs. By 
Cb^^jfcRD Copley Christie, M.A., Oxon. 
H**^ I,L.D., Vict. With 2 Poilraits and 3 
H^'*' Illustrations. Svo., lu. net. 

■A/jvc Arthuk in Corn- 
HowsHip Dickinson, M.D. 
ions. Crown Svo., 41. &f. 



- V^ in Paradox. By the Author 
gSS^-^xploded Ideas ■ — 






Crown 8 
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_^. -/>/£ Ancient Stone !m- 

EV*^^ATJ, WsAPOm AND Ornau&nts OF 
F^^^^ T Britain. By Sir John Evans, 
Gf^ rt. With 537 Illustrations. 8vo., 181. [ 
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Johnson U- & J- "-)- Max MOUer (The Right Hon. P.). 



The PATStrrs^s Mahoal : a 
TreUiae on the L«vr and Piactice of 
Letter* Patent. 8vo., i<m. fid. 

Ah Epitome of ths La**' asd 
Pkacticb coknectbd with Patsitis 
POM IfiVBNTjotiS, with a reprint of the 
Patents AcU of 1883, 1S85, tSS6 and 
tSSS. Cfown SvQ., ai. 6i. 



J<^e. — The Origin and ffisroRV 
OF IjtaH Names or Places. By P. W. 
JovcB, LL.D. 3 volt. Crown Svo., 51. each. 



Lat% (Andrew). 

Letters to Dead Authors. Fcp. 
Svo., M. M. net. 

Books and Bookmen. With 2 
Colonred Platea and 17 lUnmatioo*. 
Fcp. Svo., M. td. net. 

Old Friends. Fcp.8vo.,2s. 6iJ.net 



Cock Lane and Common-Sense. 
Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 



Maryon. — Ifow the Garden Greit. 
By Maud Maryon. With 4 Illuitiations. 
Crown Svo., 51. net. 



Matthews.— A^07-£j on Speech- 
Making. By Brander Matthews. Pep. 
Svo.. 11. 6J. net. 



CollectedWorks. 18 vols. Crown 
Svo., 51. each. 



Chips from a German Workshop. 
Vol. V. Recent Esuyl and Addieue*. 
Vol. VI. Biographical Euaya. 
Vol. VII. Btaays 00 Language and Litert- 



Vol. IX. The Origin and Gkowth of 
RauciON, as Ilhistiated by the Ke- 
"--ia of India: the Hibbett Lectnrei, 



t^ 



VoU. XL, XIL Tas SciBNCS op 
Language: Founded on Lectures de- 
livf^ed at the Royal Institution in iSdi 
and 1863. a voli. lot. 

Vol. XIII. India: What can it Teach 



Vol. XIV. 
SCIBNCR Ol 
1870. 



V(d. XVIIl. L.<srEsi^ra. Second Series. , [ 
Essays on the Science of Religion. OxIL 
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MUner. — CovtfTKY Plbasuses: the 

Chronicle of a Year cliie6y in a Garden. 
By Geokge MiLNSR. Ciown Bvo., 31. bd. 

Morris. — SiGtts OP CttAtfGE. Seven 
Lectures delivered on vaiioui OccaiionE. 
By WiLLijtu Morris. Post 8vo., 4J. bd. 

Parker and \Jwina.—THE Art op 
BuitDiKG A HoitB : a Collection of 
LecturcR and lUusliatiOfis. By Barry 
Parker and Ravuond Ukwih. With 68 
Full-page Plates. 8vo., loj. M. net. 

Pollock.— :/^A'J Austen: her Con- 
temporaries and Herselt By Waltbr 
Herrieb Pollock. Cr. 8vo., 31. 6i. net. 

Poore (George Vivian, M.D.). 

Essays on Rural. Hygiehe. With 
13 Illuiualions. Crown Svo., 61. bi. 

The Dwelling House. With 36; 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., 31. U. 

The Earth m Relation to the 

PRESRRyATION AND DKSTKUCTION OF 
CONTAGIA : being the Milroy Lectures 
ddivered at the l^al College of Physi- 
cians in iBgg, together with other Papeis 
on Saniuiion. With 13 lUusnaiLons. 
Crown 8vo., 51. 



RossettL - A Shadow op Dante : 
being an Essay towards studying Himselt, 
his Wotld and bis Pilgrimage. By Maria 
FKANCESCA ROSBETTI. Crown 8vo., 31. bd. 



Sbadwell. — Drink : Temperance 
AND Legislation. By Arthur Shad well, 
M.A., M.D. Crown 8vo., s»- net. 



Soulst^ (Lucv H. M.). 

Stsa ¥ Thoughts on Reading 
Fcp. 8vo., aj. bd. net. 



Str a y Tho ugh ts for Mo thers and 
TiACHBKS. Fcp. 8vo., ai. M. net. 



Soulsby (Lucy H. M.) — contintud. 
Stray Thoughts for Invalids. 

Stray Thoughts on Character. 
Pep. 8vo., at. bd. net. 

Southey. — The Correspondence op 
RotaRTSouTHsr ivrTBCAaouiaBoiyLxs. 
Edited by Edward Dowhen. Svo., i^s. 

Stevens. — On the Stowage of Ships 
AND THEIR Cargoes. Witb Infonnation re- 
garding Fteightt, Charter- Parties, etc By 
RoBSRT White Stbvbhs, Svo., an. 

Sutherland. — Twentieth Century 
Inventions : a Forecait. By Georcr 
Sutherland, MA. Crown 8vo., 41. M. net. 

Thuillier. — The Principles of Land 
Defence, and their Appucation to the 
Conditions of To-day. By Captain H. 
F. Thuillier, R.E. With Maps and Plans. 
8vo., 12J. bd. net 

Turner and Sutherland. — The De- 

VSLOPMESTOP AhSTRALIAN LrTERATURE. 

By Henry Gvles Turner and Alexandeb 

ULAND. With Portraits and Illnstia- 

Crown Svo. , 51. 



Warwick. — Progress is IVomen's ■ 
Education inthm BRITISH Empirr: being 
the Report of Confeiences and a Congress 
held in connection with the Educauonal . 
Section, Victorian Era Exhibition. Edited I 
by the CouNTESB OF Warwick. Ct. Svo.bi. ' 

Weathers. — A Practical Guide to 
Garden Plants. By Johm Weathers. ' 
F.R.H.S. With ijg Diagrams. Svo., zu. 



Webb. — The Mystery of William 
Shakbspbars: a Summiiy of Evidence 
By his Honour Judge T. Webb, aomelimt 
Regius Professor of Laws and Public 
Orator in the University of Dublin. 810 . 
loi. bd. net. 

Whittall. — fREDSRicK the GRE.A! 
ON Kingcraft, from the Original Hanii- 
scripi ; with Reminiscences and Turfclili 
Stories. By Sit J. William Whittaii. 
President of the British Chamber of Coa- 
roerce of Turkey. 8vo., 71. bd. net. 
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